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PREPACE. 

This edition of Goethe 's Iphigenie has been prepared 
largely with reference to the needs of College students 
who have become sufficiently familiär with the principles 
of the German language to read this drama from the 
literary point of view, as one of the great master- 
pieces of Goethe 's genius. The text is based upon the 
Weimar edition of Iphigenie, Vol. X. The deviations 
from this Standard edition are chiefly those of orthog- 
raphy, in which the Prussian system of spelling has been 
adopted. The punctuation has also, to some extent, 
been modemized according to present requirements. 

The rather extended introduction and copious notes 
require some explanation. The teacher undertaking to 
read Iphigenie to-day with average College students is 
confronted with peculiar problems. The intelligent read- 
ing of the drama presupposes a reasonable acquaintance 
with the m)rthological and legendary world of ancient 
Greece, and yet, owing to the marked decline of classical 
studies in recent years in high schools and Colleges, the 
average student has but the vaguest and most meager 
knowledge of the subject. Several years of experience 
in teaching the drama have convinced the editor that 
on}y very little of such Information can be assumed. 
He has therefore deemed it wise to treat this mythological 
and legendary material more fuUy than would have been 
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necessary a generation ago, when the ancient classics 
were the central studies in most of our hi^ schools and 
Colleges. 

The difficulties become immeasurably greater if a com- 
parative study of the drama is attempted. It will be 
generaUy admitted that such a study is very suggestive 
and helpful for the thorough understanding of the char- 
acteristically modern elements of Goethe 's work. ün- 
fortunately, however, only few of our students have the 
requisite knowledge of the ancient Greek dramas upon 
which such a study must be based. To the average 
modern student -^chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides are 
mere names, conveying little or no meaning. To obviate 
to some extent this serious dkficulty, the editor has 
sketched the eight Greek dramas from which Goethe 
drew so much of his material, and has tried to suggest 
how the leading ideas of each of these dramas differ from 
the central thought of Goethe 's Iphigenie, The purpose 
in these short accoimts has been simply to elucidate the 
German drama; all other considerations, however in- 
teresting in themselves, have been omitted« 

The Greek sources in Goethe 's drama are so extensive 
that economy of space has made it impossible to treat 
them all fully in the notes. The editor has therefore 
in general adopted the following plan: Wherever the 
dependence of the poet upon his Greek source seemed 
very close, affecting even his style, the Greek text has 
been cited together with the English translation; wherever 
the dependence seemed more general, influencing merely 
the thought or sentiment, only the English translation 
has been given; whereas cases in which the iniluence 
seemed more distant have been merely referred to. A 
number of sources suggested by various critics have been 
omitted, because they seemed very doubtful. The editor 
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is, however, fully aware that his division and selection 
cannot be dogmatically urged, and that in some in- 
stances there is good ground for differences of opinion. 
In the translations from the Greek the editor has, with 
few exceptions, adopted Paley for ^schylus, Jebb for 
Sophocles, and Arthur S. Way for Euripides.* 

The editor has also deemed it advisable to lay some 
stress upon the French and German sources of Goethe 's 
drama. The fruitful investigations of Morsch, Seuffert, 
and Minor have here been largely followed, but economy 
of Space has again obliged the editor to select only such 
passages as seemed to him strikingly similar in thought 
and expression to portions of Goethe 's drama. 

In the explanation of grammatical questions and in 
the translation of difficult passages the editor has been 
guided largely by his experience with students who 
have had about two and a half or three years of coUege 
German. A reasonable knowledge of the life and times 
of Goethe, such as may be obtained from one of the 
smaller biographies, has been assumed. The main stress 
of the introduction and notes has been laid upon literary 
Interpretation. Goethe 's Iphigenie is essentially a Seelen« 
brama, and therefore the editor has especially emphasized 
the psychological processes in the various characters, 
and has endeavored to show their relation to the leading 
ideas and the main action of the drama. Accordingly, 
the central part of the introduction has been devoted to 
the discussion of the healing of Orestes, which, as form- 
ing ' the axis of the play ', has of late years engaged the 
Chief attention of the students of the drama. The editor 
has here taken the position that the Iphigenie, like the 

* The Tragedies of Euripides in English Verse. By Arthur 
S. Way. 3 vols. London, 1896. 
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other representative works of Goethe, must be studied 
from the standpoint of the poet's experience, and that 
therefore a careful analysis of this experience and the 
poet's own correspondence, which provides very füll 
Information on almost every phase of the work, are the 
safest guides for the sound Interpretation of the drama. 

The various school editions mentioned in the bibliog- 
raphy have been more or less carefully consulted, and 
the editor wishes to acknowledge here his indebtedness 
to them, especially, however, to the editions of Breul, 
Eggert, Rhoades, Vockeradt, and Waetzoldt, and to the 
commentaries, essa3rs, and investigations of Bielschowsky, 
Düntzer, Evers, Frick, Grimm, Kanzow, Morsch, Schröer, 
Thalmayr, and Thümen. 

The editor also wishes to express his thanks to Pro- 
fessors Alexander Ziwet and Tobias Diekhoff of the 
University of Michigan for their careful reading of the 
manuscript and their helpful suggestions. 

Max Winkleb. 

Ann Arbor, Mich., June, 1905. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

THE LEGEND OF ORESTES. 

The legend of Orestes is intimately connected with 
the Story of the siege of Troy. When Paris of Troy 
awarded the prize of beauty to Aphrodite, that goddess 
promised to reward him with the love of Helen, the most 
celebrated beauty of antiquity. The abduction of Helen 
caused then the great war in which the Greek heroes 
avenged the wrong by the destruction of Troy. But this 
victory was dearly bought, for many Greek heroes died 
before the walls of Troy, others returned to their native 
land only after long wanderings and serious hardships, 
while Agamemnon, the commander-in-chief of the Greek 
forces, was treacherously murdered upon his return to 
Mycensß by his wife Clytsemnestra and her paramour 
^gisthus. 

The murder of Agamemnon is but one of a long series 
of unnatural crimes which the ancients traced back to 
the curse pronounced by the Olympians upon Tantalus, 
the founder of the race. Tantalus is the mythical type 
of the class of men who, blinded by their extraordinary 
good fortune, fall into arrogance and sin. He was the 
son of Zeus and the Titanesd Pluto (rieh plenty) , a daughter 
of Cronus, and was a rieh king of Lydia, according to 
others, of Phrygia. The gods themselves honored him 
with their friendship, he was invited to eat at their table, 

xi 
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shared with them nectar and ambrosia, and was entrusted 
with their secrets. This good fortune aroused in him 
such presumption that he committed the most impious 
crimes against gods and men. Tradition relates that 
he stole nectar and ambrosia from the gods and gave 
them to men, and that he cut his own son Pelops to 
pieces, boiled them, and presented them to the gods at a 
feast to test their omniscience. Finally the gods brought 
down upon him the heaviest retribution. Tradition is 
silent about the manner in which he lost his kingdom 
and his life, but his punishment in the lower world is 
frequently described. According to one story the most 
tempting fruits were suspended above his head, but 
whenever he tried to snatch them, winds blew them 
beyond his reach. He stood up to his neck in water, and 
yet was parched with thirst, for when he bowed his head 
eager to quench his thirst, the water suddenly receded. 
Another tradition relates that he was kept in constant 
terror by a huge rock which was suspended over his head. 
The crimes of Tantalus were visited upon his descend- 
ants. He had two children, Niobe and Pelops. Niobe 
married Amphion, king of Thebes, and had many lovely 
children, but she showed the same presumption which 
had led her father to trifte with the gods. Proud of her 
numerous progeny, she provoked the anger of Apollo and 
Artemis by boasting over their mother Leto, who had 
but these two children. She was punished by seeing all 
her children laid low in one day by the unerring arrows 
of Apollo and his sister. Paralyzed with grief, she was 
turned by the gods into stone. — Pelops, the son of Tanta- 
lus, restored to life by the art of Hermes, became a suitor 
for the hand of Hippodamia, daughter of (Enomäus, king 
of Elis. The latter had promised to give his daughter in 
marriage to any man who could vanquish him in a chariot- 
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race, but declared that whoever was unsuccessful would 
have to pay for his temerity with his life. Pelops induced 
the king's charioteer, Myrtilus, to withdraw the linch-pins 
of his master's chariot and replace them with wax. He 
thus came off victorious in the race and won Hippodamia. 
Then, to release himself of the promises of reward made 
to Myrtilus, he cast him into the sea. Myrtilus, as he 
sank, cursed Pelops and his whole race.* 

Pelops had two sons by Hippodamia, Atreus and 
Thyestes, whose history is füll of the most revolting 
crimes.t They first murdered their half-brother Chry- 
sippus and were in consequence obliged to leave their 
country, Elis. They were hospitably received in 
Mycense by their brother-in-law Sthenelus, the son of 
Perseus, and eventually succeeded to the sovereignty of 
the PersidsB in Argos. But implacable enmity soon arose 
between the brothers; Thyestes dishonored hisbrother's 
wife and was banished from Mycense. Upon leaving he 
took with him Plisthenes, the young son of Atreus, 
brought him up as his own son, and sent him later to 
Mycense to kill Atreus. The plot was discovered and 
Plisthenes was killed. When Atreus learned that he had 
condemned his own son to death, he planned a terrible 
revenge. Feigning reconciliation, he invited Thyestes and 
his two sons to Mycense, seized the latter, slew them, and 
set this horrible food before their father. Thyestes, upon 
discovering this crime, uttered fearful curses upon his 
brother and fled from Mycense, resolved upon revenge. 
With the help of his remaining son iEgisthus he suc- 

* Aecording to the Electra of Sophocles (11. 504-516) it was 
this curse of the drowning Myrtilus which rested upon the 
descendants of Pelops. 

t These erimes seem to have been later inventions of the 
tragic poets; there is no mention of them in Homer. 
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ceeded in slaying Atreus and becoming the ruler of 
MycenaB. The sons of Atreus, Agamemnon and Mene- 
laus, fled to Sparta, where the former married Clytaem- 
nestra and the latter Helen, both daughters of king 
Tyndareus. With the aid of Tjmdareus Agamemnon 
Blew Thyestes, drove iEgisthus out of Mycenae and re- 
eovered his father's kingdom. Menelaus remained in 
Sparta, and became its ruler alter the death of his f ather- 
in-law Tjmdareus. 

When the Trojan war broke out Agamemnon was 
chosen leader of the expedition. The ships of the Greeks 
assembled in the Boeotian port Auüs, but Artemis, who 
had been once offended by Agamemnon, delayed the 
departure of the fleet by contrary winds. The nature 
of his offense is variously given. According to one tra- 
dition he had shot a favorite stag of the goddess and 
uttered a boast'concerning its slaughter.* Another tra- 
dition relates that Agamenmon had once vowed to sacri- 
fiee to the goddess the most beautiful thing that the 
year might bring forth. That most beautiful object was 
his daughter Iphigenia, who was bom that year and 
whom he failed to sacrificcf To appease Artemis and 
secure favorable winds for the fleet, the seer Calchas 
commanded Agamemnon to sacrifice his daughter Iphi- 
genia. Agamemnon had to yield, but at the critical 
moment Iphigenia was rescued by the goddess herseif, 
who substituted a hind in her stead. Artemis then 
conveyed her to Tauris and made her there priestess of 
her temple. The Greeks, however, believed that she 
had been sacrificed. 
While Agamemnon was fighting bef ore the walls of Troy, 

* Cf . the Eledra of Sophocles. 11. 566 ff. 

f Cf . Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides, 11. 16 ß. 
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-^Igisthus, the son of Thyestes, returned to Mycenae and 
made Cljrtsemnestra his paramour. After the fall of 
IVoy Agamemnon returned to his kingdom, but jmmedi- 
ately upon his arrival was murdered by his wife and 
.£gisthus. Various motives are ascribed by the poets 
for Cl3rtsßnmestra's conduct. She wished above all to 
avenge herseif upon her husband because he had yielded 
to the conmiand of Calchas and had allowed her favorite 
daughter Iphigenia to be sacrificed at Aulis. Moreover, 
she was jealous of Cassandra, daughter of Priam, whom 
at the fall of Troy Agamemnon had received as his prize 
and brought to Mycense. 

Agamemnon 's murder could not go unavenged. Orestes, 
the only son of Agamemnon and Clytsemnestra, had, at 
the time of the murder, been hastily despatched from 
MycensB and sent to his uncle Strophius, king of Phocis.* 
Strophius had Orestes educated with his own son Pylades, 
who was of about the same age. A friendship soon sprang 
up between them which was celebrated in antiquity for 
its extraordinary devotion and constancy. Upon arriving 
at man 's estate Orestes' whole thought was directed to 
avenging his father's treacherous murder, for the unwrit- 
ten law of revenge and the express command of the 
Oracle of Apollo required of him retribution upon the 
murderers. Accompanied by his friend Pylades he 
arrived in the eighth year of his exile in Mycensß, and 
slew there his mother and iEgisthus. But in so doing he 
incurred the gravest guilt by murdering her who had 

* According to Pindar {Pythian Ödes, 11, 15) the boy was 
rescued by his nurse; according to i^chylus (Ag. 853 fif.) 
Clytsemnestra sent him away to Strophius before his father's 
retum from Troy; while in the Electras of Sophocles and 
Euripides the boy was saved with the aid of Electra by a 
tnisty servant. 
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given him birth. Therefore, soon after the murder, he 
found himself pursued by the Erinyes or Furies, the dread 
avengere of every violation of the moral laws of the 
World, whether incurred by gods or men. They dogged 
his Steps and pursued him through all the countries of 
the earth, so that he was obliged to seek refuge in the 
temple of Apollo in Delphi. The oracle of that place 
bade him go to Athens and present himself there for trial 
before the court of the Areopagus, which was instituted 
for this trial by Pallas Athena. Athena herseif was the 
presiding judge, and Apollo pleaded in defense of Orestes. 
The votes for and against Orestes were equal, whereupon 
Athena gave her casting vote for the defendant, and he 
was adjudged acquitted. 

Another Version relat^s that only a part of the Furies 
accepted this verdict. The dissenting ones continued to 
pursue Orestes, so that he was again obliged to appeal 
for help to the oracle at Delphi. This time the oracle 
commanded him to go to Tauris, seize there an ancient 
Image of Artemis, which was said to have fallen from the 
sky, and convey it to Attica. Apollo promised him 
complete release from the Furies when this deed was 
accomplished. Orestes and Pylades sailed to Tauris, but 
upon arriving there were captured by the inhabitants and 
delivered over to the priestess, who, according to the 
barbaric custom of the land, was to sacrifice them at the 
altar of the goddess. At the critical moment, however, 
they discovered that the priestess of the temple was 
Iphigenia, the sister of Orestes, who was believed to 
have been sacrificed in Aulis. Iphigenia, Orestes, and 
Pylades then planned to carry off the sacred image and 
escape to Greece. Through the intervention of Athena 
they succeeded, and Orestes was hencef orth released from 
the pursuit of the Furies. 
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BLOOD-GUILT AMONG THE GREEKS * 

To appreciate the caiises of the inner conflicts and 
sufferings of Orestes we mnst understand the attitude of 
the ancient Greeks toward murder. In primitive times 
we find the generally accepted belief that the soul sur- 
vived after death, and had the power to influence the 
fortunes of the living. If a man was murdered, his spirit 
demanded that his death be avenged by his nearest sur- 
viving kinsmen, and if they neglected to do so, the spirit 
could work as a perpetual curse in their lives. This 
belief that the ghost of the murdered person demanded 
vengeance is the basis of the Greek ideas regarding the 
pimishment of murder. But in primitive times murder 
was not regarded as a crime against gods and men, but 
rather as an injury against the murdered person which 
had to be avenged by his surviving relatives. It was 
their duty to exact blood for blood under penalty of 
terrible persecution by the ghost of the murdered man. 
If, however, the murderer fled to a foreign land, the ghost 
of the victim, no longer enraged by the sight of the 
murderer, was supposed to be appeased, for the influence 
of the ghost did not extend beyond the confines of the 
country in which he had lived. The murderer in the 
foreign land was not regarded as tainted and could asso- 
ciate on terms of equality with his fellow men, so long as he 
üved out of the sphere of activity of the dead man's spirit. 

In Homeric times the old custom of blood-vengeance 
relaxed. We hear that it was then possible for the mur- 
derer to Compound for the life of his victim by paying a 
fine to the kinsfolk or by going into exile. But the 

* Cf . here Wilamowitz-Moellendorflf's Introduction to his 
edition of the ChoephorcB of ^Eschylus {Blutrache und 
MtUtermord), pp. 3-30. Berlin, 1896. 
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custom of the blood-feud was so deeply rooted in the 
populär consciousness that it was revived and intensified 
in historical times. The causes of this reviyal are obscure. 
Suffice it to say that some time after Homer the murderer 
was regarded as poUuted, he was under a curse and brought 
curse upon all with whom he came in contact. The 
wrath of the dead could no longer be appeased by the 
flight of the murderer into a foreign land. The spirit 
pursued him everywhere, over land and sea, and the 
Erinyes aided in this endless pursuit. The primitive 
belief that the living must avenge the dead received a 
more solemn sanction, there was no expiation for blood- 
shed; no possibility of relief for the accursed murderer. 
A terrible dilemma arose. If the surviving kinsman 
obeyed the law and avenged the dead, he in turn became 
a murderer and was at the mercy of the kindred of his 
victim; if he neglected his duty, he was liable to the 
same penalties as the murderer himself. And so a 
murder once committed brought in its train an endless 
chain of crime and suffering or, as iEschylus says in his 
Agamemnon (11. 758 fif.) : * it is the impious deed that gives 
birth to more such deeds after it, and like to its own race '. 
Here the cult of Apollo, whose worship was centered in 
Delphi and whose spiritual influence had in time become 
the greatest in Greece, came to the assistance of the 
troubled Greek conscience. Whatever Apollo may have 
been in earlier times, we find that from the eighth Century 
on he Stands f orth from among the other divinities as the 
god of light and of purity, to whom every stain of blood is 
abhorrent. Naturally the great moral questions and 
perplexities with respect to murder were submitted to 
this Delphic god. He imdertook to mediate between man 
and the terrible forces of revenge to which he was exposed. 
He was the just god who could estimate the various 
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degrees of guilt and in some cases exercise clemency. 
Although he continued to enforce the old duty of ven- 
geance and even quickened the moral sense of the avenger, 
he offered under certain circumstances the possibility of 
escape from permanent pollution by some elaborate 
ritual of purification and various acts of atonement. 

The Delphic religion with its ritual of purification from 
murder naturally affected the story of Orestes, for the 
unnatural crime of Orestes afforded the Delphic priest- 
hood the most impressive text for expounding the teach- 
ings of the god. According to the general belief of the 
Greeks Orestes did right in murdering his mother, but 
by so doing he called forth the activity of the Erinyes 
against him. Who then was to protect him and assert 
even against the dread goddesses that his act was just? 
None eise than the Delphic god, the supreme arbiter of 
justice and purity. And so we find that in the develop- 
ment of the legend and in its treatment by the tragic 
poets it is Apollo who directs the actions of Orestes, and 
finally releases bim from the pursuit of the Erinyes and 
purifies him from the stain of murder. 



THE LEGEND OF ORESTES AND IPHIGENIA IN 

ANCIENT LITERATURE. 

The legend of Orestes as outlined above is constructed 
from various still extant accounts of Greek poets. The 
development of the legend in literature shows a distinct 
effort on the part of the poets to deepen the moral motives 
of the principal characters and give a fuller expression 
and finer Organization to every phase of the story. In 
the foUowing sketch of the treatment which the legend 
received in Greek poetry we shall dwell especially upon 
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those works which in some way distinctly influenced 
Goethe's drama. 

Homer knows as yet nothing of the story of Iphigenia's 
experience in Aulis, and of the matricide and remorse of 
Orestes, the two branches of the legend which were 
united by Eiu*ipides. In fact, the name of Iphigenia does 
not yet occur in Homer. In the Iliad IX, 11. 142 ff., Aga- 
memnon teils Nestor that he has three daughters, Chry- 
sothemis, Laodice, and Iphianassa, any one of whom he 
is willing to give to Achilles in marriage. The story of 
Agamemnon's murder appears first in the Odyssey, 
Here it is related that -ffigisthus, the paramoiu* of Cly- 
tsBmnestra, slew Agamemnon on his return from Troy,* 
that Orestes fled or was despatched to Athens, that after 
the murder iEgisthus and Clytaemnestra reigned seven 
years in Mycenae, but that in the eighth Orestes returned 
and slew iEgisthus. Cl3rtsemnestra died at the same 
time, but we are not told how.f It is possible to assume 
that she died by her own hand. In the Homeric account 
there is nowhere a divine command of Apollo that Orestes 
should take vengeance. The deed of Orestes is regarded 
as a natural and laudable revenge. There is no mention 
of a persecution by the Furies. 

In the Cyprian Lays, an epic of the Trojan cycle 
assigned by some to Staslnus (eighth Century b.c.), we 
hear of Iphigenia as one of the daughters of Agamemnon, 
of her sacrifice in Aulis and her removal by the goddess 
to Tauris. St^sichorus of Himera (632-552 b.c.) wrote 
a long and very celebrated poem on the story of Orestes, 
the Oresieia, Only very few fragments of it have come 
down to US, but an effort has been made to reconstruct 

* a. Odyssey I, U. 29 ff.; I, U. 298 ff.; IH, 11. 193 ff.; IV, 
11. 514-535; XI, U, 404-434. 
t Ibid. III, U. 303 ff. 
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its general outline with the help of archaeology.* Froin 
these investigations it appears that in this poem Clytaem- 
nestra slew her husband, that Orestes was saved by bis 
nurse, and after some years returned and killed iEgisthus 
and bis motber. After tbe raurder tbe Erinyes perse- 
cuted bim, and Apollo furnisbed bim witb a divine bow 
and arrows as a protection against them. Tbe drama of 
iEscbylus probably foUowed tbe general outlines of tbe 
story of tbe Oresteia. — Tbe sacrifice of Ipbigenia is also 
referred to by Pindar (522-448 b.c.), wbo in bis eleventh 
Pytbian ode (478 b.c.) suggests tbat tbe motives of 
Clytaßnmestra's crime may bave been ber desire of revenge 
for tbe sacrifice of Ipbigenia in Aulis. Tbese brief notices 
will suffice to sbow tbat tbe Orestes legend bad been con- 
siderably developed and etbically deepened during tbe 
period between Homer and iEscbylus. 

A legend so rieb in dramatic possibilities naturally 
appealed to tbe Greek dramatists and became one of 
tbeir most populär tbemes. Tbe tbree greatest tragic 
poets of Greece, iBscbylus (525-456 b.c.), Sopbocles 
(496-406 b.c.), and Euripides (480-406 b.c.), dramatized 
tbe various pbases of tbe legend. Eigbt of these dramas 
bave come down to us. They are: Tbe Orestean trilogy 
of iEschylus, also called * the Oresteia, consisting of the 
Agamemnon, tbe Choephoroß, and tbe Ewnenides; the 
Electra of Sopbocles, and tbe Electra, tbe Orestes, the 
Iphigenia in Aulis, and the Iphigenia among the Tavrians 
of Euripides.t 

*Cf. Carl Robert. Bild und Lied, Archaeologische Bei- 
träge zur Geschichte der griechischen Heldensage, pp. 149-191. 
Berlin, 1881. 

fiEscbylus and Sopbocles also dramatized the Iphigenia 
theme. Cf. Welcker, Die Aeschyl. Trü., pp. 408 ff. and 
415. 
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In moral significancey boldness of oonoeption, and 
grandeur of language the Orestean trilogy of .^Ischylus 
represents perhaps the highest achievement of the Greek 
drama. One thought inspires the whole drama, that of 
guilt and retribution. The first play of the trilogy 
represents Agamemnon upon his triumphant return from 
Troy treacherously murdered by Clyisemnestra. The 
main stress is here laid upon the character of dytssm- 
nestra, who is the only assassin of her husband and a 
truly colossal figure. She acts with cold, calculating 
energy and is animated by a relentless hatred of her 
husband, because he allowed her favorite daughter Iphi- 
genia to be sacrifieed in Aulis. The poet assumes that 
the sacrifice really took place. 

Retribution upon ClytsBmnestra and her paramour 
iEgisthus is the theme of the second drama of the trilogy, 
the ChoephoriB (Libation-bearers). The drama is so 
called from the chorus, which is composed of captive 
Trojan women who have been sent by Clytsemnestra to 
pour libations upon the tomb of Agamemnon. Orestes, 
a child at the time of his father's murder, has grown up 
to manhood at the court of his unde Strophius of Phocis. 
At the express command of Apollo he has been ordered 
to execute the blood-feud upon iEgisthus and Clytsem- 
nestra and threatened with the severest penalties if he re- 
f used to obey. He accordingly proceeds to Argos, and finds 
Electra at the tomb of his f ather. Strengthened by her in 
his resolve, he slays iEgisthus and his mother. But imme- 
diately after the deed he is attacked by the Furies. He 
experiences a stränge anguish, feels that he is going mad, 
and rushes away from the scen^. It is important to note 
the spirit in which he commits the murder. He feels 
that it is monstrous to shed his mother's blood, but he 
knows that Apollo demands of him vengeance. Disobe- 
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dience to the god's will is the greater of the two evils, and 
so he resolutely proceeds to the deed. Onlyonce — at the 
moment when his mother makes a most pathetic appeal 
to him — he hesitates, but when Pylades reminds him of 
the command of the god, he executes the deed. The 
attack of the Furies ns not tobe interpreted as meaning 
that he is overcome by remorse, for his attitude later on 
shows that he is fully convinced of the justice of his 
cause. According to the then prevalent views a matri- 
cide must be pursued by the Furies. The Furies are the 
avenging deities of unnatural crimes; such a crime has 
been committed, and hence they have gained the right to 
pursue Orestes. He knows what pimishment he must 
incur by murdering his mother, and yet he does not 
falter in the duty he owes to his father. He is indeed 
'pius facto et sceleratus eodem*. 

The Eumenides fittingly close the tragedy. The deed 
of Orestes committed at the command of Apollo, the 
representative of the younger dynasty of gods, offended 
the Furies, who belong to the older divinities. They 
appear in the drama in bodily form and pursue Orestes, 
so that he is obliged to seek refuge in the shrine of his 
protecting god in Delphi. Apollo sends him to Athens 
to be tried before the court of the Areopagus with Pallas 
Athena as the presiding judge. The Furies, aroused by 
the ghost of Clytsemnestra, accuse Apollo of mocking 
them, the ancient divinities, and of stealing from them 
their victim. Apollo ejects them from his sanctuary, 
boldly asserting that the deed of Orestes was done at his 
command, because the violation of the marriage-bond 
demanded such action. The Furies then dog the steps 
of Orestes tili he arrives in Athens. Before the court of 
the Areopagus the Furies are the accusers, Apollo the 
defender of Orestes. When the pleadings are over, the 
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judges of the Areopagus cast their votes, and the number 
is found equal. Athena then gives her casting vote in 
favor of Orestes and he is acquitted. The Furies are at 
first very wroth and threaten to call down curses and 
devastations upon the Athenian land, but Athena appeases 
them by promising them a shrine tö be erected in their 
honor close to the hill of Areopagus. Henceforth they 
are to be venerated by the name of SemruB (the venerable 
ones) or Eumenides (the gracious or benevolent ones), 
and are to be propitious goddesses who, thongh still con- 
tinuing to punish crimes, will be ready to grant mercy 
to penitent sinners and give succor to all men. The 
appeased Furies then depart to their newly appointed 
home, calling down blessings upon Athens. 

In this drama Orestes and his fortunes sink into the 
background; and the interest centers in great religious and 
moral issues represented by the ancient and the younger 
gods. Guilt is weighed against guilt, duty against duty. 
No reconciUation seems possible until Athena, the goddess 
of Wisdom, steps in and pardons Orestes. Orestes is 
but the object of conflicting divine agencies. His final 
release is not the result of inner repentance, but of a 
reconciliation of rival claims of powerful divinities. 

THE ELECTRA OF SOPHOCLES. 

The subject of this drama is the same as that of the 
ChoephoriB of ^Eschylus, except that the interest of the 
poet is here centered not so much in the large questions of 
Destiny, Justice, the Erinyes, but rather in human 
character, especially that of Electra. After the murder 
of her father she is filled with an implacable hatred of her 
unnatural mother and the insolent ^Egisthus. The desire 
to avenge her father determines her whole being. She 
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lives in indignity and want, and will not resign herseif 
to her fate. Her sole comfort is that by her daily wails 
she can disturb the happiness of the murderers. Orestes 
executes here the deed, as in the Odyssey, in a spirit of 
righteous retribution. It is a deed of merit about which 
no doubt can be entertained. Sophocles takes his stand 
upon the primitive belief according to which matricide 
is the simple duty of Orestes, involving no poUution and 
requiring no expiation. We find in him no conflict of 
Claims, no choice between alternative penalties. The 
command of Apollo is brief, and its words show that the 
god expects no reluctance on the part of Orestes. When 
the deed is done, Electra displays nothing but exnltation, 
and Orestes shows no signs of madness. There is not a 
hint in the drama of a persecution by the Furies. In fact 
the deed seems so meritorions to Electra and Orestes that 
both expect from it eternal and unqualified glory. 

THE ELECTRA OF EURIPIDES. 

There is an undoubted spirit of skepticism in Euripides 
toward the mythology of his countrymen. His age 
regarded him as a notorious free-thinker, and it is apparent 
that he had little sympathy with much of the legendary 
material which he dramatized. He frequently showed 
his hostility to the cnrrent polytheism by making his 
characters express doubt in the wisdom and justice of 
the gods. He did not admire the old heroic legends and 
therefore often treated them with an almost modern 
realism. His Electra is written in that spirit. The old 
heroic world is here stripped of its grandeur. Electra is 
married to a peasant and performs the ignoble office of a 
slave. She cherishes the deepest hatred against her 
mother and iEgisthus, bewails the disgraoeful fate of her 
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father, and prays that the exiled Orestes may return to 
avenge Agamemnon. The new element introduced by Eu- 
ripides is the degradation and personal suflfering of Electra 
at the hands of her mother and ^Egisthus. This personal 
wrong done to Electra furnishes her and Orestes with an 
additional motive for wishing to avenge themselves upon 
Clytsemnestra and her paramour. ^Egisthus is killed in 
cold blood, but when Clytaemnestra approaches, Orestes 
is seized with a feeling of horror at the thought of the 
crime he is about to commit. The Orestes of iEschylus 
also falters for a moment, but upon being reminded of the 
Oracle of Apollo he unflinchingly strikes the blow. The 
Orestes of Euripides, however, doubts the wisdom of 
Apollo, because the god commanded him to commit a 
deed which is repugnant to his natural feelings and which 
he must regard as an impious crime.* After the murder of 
Clytaemncstra Orestes is seized with remorse and anguish. 
At the end of the drama the Dioscuri, the brothers of 
Clytaemnestra, appear and pronounce her fate as just, 
though they doubt the wisdom of Phoebus in assigning 
the execution of the murder to Orestes.f They then declare 
that Orestes must leave Argos, that he is to be persecuted 
to madness by the avenging Furies, but that he is ulti- 
mately to be acquitted from guilt by the court of the 
Areopagus. — Whatever may be the poetic limitations of 
the play, it is certain that Euripides has succeeded in 
himianizing the conduct of Orestes. His doubts, his 
inner confiicts, and his consciousness of guilt are essen- 
tially modern. 

* Cf. 11. 967 ff. t Cf . 1. 1302. 
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THE ORESTES OF EURIPIDES. 

This work is one of the most unequal dramas of Eurip- 
ides, beginning with scenes of remorse and madness 
which are to be classed with his most inspired efforts, but 
ending with a series of intrigues and stratagems which 
are unworthy of a great poet. The action takes place on 
the sixth day af ter the murder of ^Egisthus and Clytaem- 
nestra, and what interests us particularly is the poet's 
conception of the character of Orestes. The hero is 
divided against himself. His attitude toward his crime 
ranges from absolute condemnation in his calmest mo- 
ments to a justification of it when driven to extremes. 
We have here a conscience-stricken character, doubting 
the wisdom and benevolence of Apollo, and believing that 
the god incited him to a crime which Agamemnon him- 
self would not have approved of. For the murder of 
Cljrtaßnmestra could not restore the dead to life, but was 
sure to bring evil upon the living. He confesses that he 
suflfers most from his own remorse, and that the Furies, 
terrible. though they be, are a secondary afliiction. In 
short, we have here a conception of Oreötes which in 
some respects resembles that of Goethe. 

IPHIGENIA IN AULIS OF EURIPIDES. 

This drama is interesting to us because it represents 
the most momentous experience in the early youth of 
Iphigenia. Its action is in brief as foUows: The Greek 
fleet has been detained in Aulis by thwarting winds, and 
the seer Calchas reveals to the leaders that the angry 
Artemis demands the sacrifice of Iphigenia as the pries 
of a successful voyage. Agamemnon at first refuses to 
obey, but is finally persuaded by Menelaus and Odysseus 
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to yield. He sends a letter to Argos, directing dytaem- 
nestra to bring Iphigenia to the camp without delay, 
on the pretext that he wishes to ^ve her in marriage to 
Achilles. But as the day of her arrival approaches, he 
shrinks from the dreadful deed, and sends another letter 
to his wife countermanding his previous order. This 
letter is, however, intercepted by his brother Menelaus, 
and Clytsemnestra arrives with Iphigenia and the Infant 
Orestes in Aulis. Achilles knows nothing of the artifice 
in which his name was nsed to entice Iphigenia to Aulis, 
but soon the terrible design of Calchas is revealed to him 
and Clytsemnestra. The disconsolate mother appeals to 
Achilles for protection, and he, moved to pity for the help- 
less girl, promises to do everything to save Iphigenia 
from death. Then follows a meeting between Agamemnon 
and ClytsBmnestra. She upbraids her husband in most 
violent terms; the terrified maiden makes a most pathetio 
appeal to her father for her life; Achilles returns prepared 
to go to extremes to shield Iphigenia. Then, after the 
first shock is past, a sudden change of mind takes place 
in Iphigenia. She resolves to resign herseif willingly to 
death for the good of her people and to prevent a hope- 
less combat between her brave champion and the relent- 
less army. Clytaemnestra is forced to acquiesce in this 
decision, and with a touching farewell to her mother and 
her Infant brother the heroic maiden goes resolutely to 
the altar. In an epilogue, which is probably spurious, 
we are informed that when the fatal blow had been Struck, 
it was discovered that the immolated body was that of a 
doe, and not of Iphigenia. — ^This drama was translated 
by SchiUer in 1788. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE TAURIC IPHIGENIA. 

The legend of the release of Orestes from the Furiea 
was a subject of such far-reaching interest to the Greeks 
that another legend was developed on the subject quite 
different from that dramatized by iEschylus, namely, the 
legend which represented the release of Orestes as con- 
ditioned by his capture of the Image of Artemis from 
Tauris, where Iphigenia after her rescue from Aulis served 
as a priestess at the shrine of the goddess.''^ To under- 
stand and appreciate the theme of this drama of Euripides 
as compared with that of Goethe we must inquire into the 
origin of the legend. 

Iphigenia was originally a moon-goddess, identified or 
associated with the goddess Artemis or Hecate, and 
worshipped in Greece and Asia Minor. She presided over 
births and, in general, was potent over the destinies of 
women. In prehistoric times she was appeased by 
human sacrifices, but with the progress of civilization 
this barbarous custom gradually disappeared, and, 
instead of being entirely abolished, was replaced in some 
cases by milder ceremonies which were curious rem- 
iniscences of the old sacrifices. So at Halse, on the 
southeastern coast of Attica, there was in historic times 
a temple in honor of Artemis Tauropolos (' goddess of 
kine ') containing a wooden image of the goddess. Annual 
festivals, called Tauropolia, were here celebrated, at which 
a man was led to the altar, as though he were a victim, 

* It is still an imsettled question whether both forms of the 
legend lived in the populär consciousness at the same time 
and in equal strength, or whether the legend as treated by 
iEschylus is older and was gradually supplanted by the 
younger legend as found in Euripides. 
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and had blood drawn from his neck by a Scratch of the 
sword. Also at Brauron, several miles southwest of 
HalsB, a goddess was worshipped who originally seems to 
have been called Iphigenia and in historical times the 
Brauronian Artemis.* Every five years a great festival 
was held at Brauron in her honor, at which Attic maidens 
brought she-goats as ofiferings to her. 

The same custom of ofifering human sacrifices to a 
maiden goddess was practiced in ancient times in the 
Tauric Chersonese, the modern Crimea. Travelers who feil 
into the hands of the natives were slaughtered on a sea'-clifif 
before the temple of this goddess. When the Greeks in 
the course of their voyages became acquainted with this 
people, the similarity of names and religious practices 
naturally led them to identify the Taurian goddess with 
their own Artemis Tauropolos. As the moral and relig- 
ious lif e of the Greeks advanced, they regarded the hmnan 
sacrifices hinted at in their own ceremonies in Halse and 
Brauron as so brutal that they ascribed such practices 
to the barbarians in Tauris, and thus satisfied the scruples 
of their national conscience. Accordingly, the tradition 
gradually developed that after the image of Artemis had 
been rescued from Tauris and brought to Greece, the 
human sacrifices were abolished and replaced by the 
milder ceremonies in Halse and Brauron with which they 
were familiär. Thus the transplanting of the image of the 
goddess to Greece was interpreted by the people as a deed 
of great national and religious significance, symbolizing 
the superiority of Greek civilization over the brutal 
religion of the barbarians. t 

Just by what mythological process the daughter of 

* Cf. Iph, Taur., 11. 1446-1467. 

t Cf. R. Förster. Iphigenie, Breslau, 1895. 
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Agamemnon became associated with the goddess Artemi&- 
Iphigenia-Tauropolos aud was finally made a priestess of 
the latter must, like all similar mythological questions, 
remain a matter of conjecture. Suffice it to say that 
such transformations are not infrequent in mythology. 
It is the national Import of the legend as finally developed 
that particularly concerns us here. The seizure by a 
Greek hero of the very ancient and sacred Image of 
Artemis from a barbarous people addicted to human 
sacrifices, and its removal to Hellas, the land of superior 
civilization and humanity, appealed most strongly to the 
national consciousness of the Greeks and furnished the 
Greek dramatists with a most welcome theme. This 
glorious feat Euripides ascribes to Orestes and makes 
it the Center of interest of his most finished drama. 

IPHIGENIA AMONG THE TAURIANS OF 

EURIPIDES. 

Euripides connects his drama with the Eumenides of 
iEschylus by assuming that only a part of the Furies 
accepted the judgment of Athena, while the rest refused 
to yield to it and continued to persecute Orestes.* The 
latter therefore again appealed to the oracle of Apollo, 
who promised him final deliverance if he carried away 
the wooden Image of Artemis from Tauris to Attica. The 
action of the drama begins with the arrival of Orestes and 
Pylades in Tauris to execute the task demanded by Apollo. 

The play opens with a prologue in which Iphigenia gives 
an account of her family, of her miraculous escape from 
Aulis through the intervention of the goddess, and her 
removal to Tauris, where as priestess of the goddess she 
has to perform the cruel duty of sacrificing all Greeks who 
arrive on the shores of the land. She also relates a 

* Cf. Iph, Taur,, 11. 961-971. 
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mysterioitö dream which she had on the previous night 
and which convinced her that her only brother Orestes 
was dead. Our attention is thus at once directed to the 
fate of Orestes. She then withdraws with her attendants 
to ofifer funeral rites to his shade. In the next scene 
Orestes and Pylades appear and reconnoiter the temple 
to find out how they can most readily get access to the 
statue. Finding the task very difficult, they decide to 
conceal themselves in the caves along the seashore tili 
nightfall, when they expect to make the attempt. Iphi- 
genia then returns and bewails the fate of her brother, of 
the house of Atreus and her own wretched destiny, when 
a herdsman enters and announces that two young Greeks 
after a stubborn fight have been captured on the seashore. 
The name of one of them is Pylades; the name of the 
other, who acted like one possessed by the Furies, is 
unknown. Iphigenia is addressed as 'the daughter of 
Agamemnon and Clytsemnestra', and so we must assume 
that her ancestry is known to the Taurians. She Orders 
the captives to be brought to her, and believing that her 
brother is dead, she feels now no compassion for the 
strangers, although formerly she was wont to pity the 
unfortunate victims that were to be sacrificed by her. 
She wishes that Menelaus and Helen, through whom she 
and her family suffered so much, might be stranded upon 
the shores of Tauris so that she could wreak her vengeance 
upon them. But when her savage revengeful mood sub- 
sides, she expresses a protest against himian sacrifices, 
and doubts whether gods can take pleasure in such cruel 
practices. 

When the captives are brought to her, Iphigenia 
questions them about their home and parentage. Orestes 
resolves to die without revealing his identity, but finally 
mentions Mycensß as his birthplace. By rapid inter- 
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change of questions Iphigenia then learns the fate of the 
Greek heroes before Troy, the tragic story of her family, 
and above all that Orestes still lives. This Information 
gives a new turn to her thoughts. She proposes to save 
one of her captives on condition that the pardoned one 
bear for her a letter to a dear friend in Argos. The other 
captive is to be sacrificed to the goddess. Orestes is 
ready to die and begs that the letter be entrusted to 
Pylades. When Iphigenia withdraws to prepare the 
letter, there ensues the fine and celebrated scene in which 
the two friends vie with each other as to who should do 
the commission for the priestess and escape death. 
Finally Orestes prevails upon Pylades to go to Greece. 
Iphigenia then returns with the letter; Pylades takes an 
oath tö deliver it safely, but fearing that it might be lost 
in shipwreck, he asks her to let him know its contents. 
Iphigenia then reads the letter addressed to her brother 
Orestes, in which she informs him of her miraculous 
escape from death in Aulis, and begs him to rescue her 
from the barbarous land of Tauris and bring her back to 
Argos. Pylades immediately hands the letter to Orestes. 
Then foUows the recognition of brother and sister, after 
Orestes has furnished unmistakable proofs of his identity. 
Orestes then explains to his sister his mission in Tauris. 
Iphigenia is eager to help him and return with him to 
Greece, but how can they elude the king and seize the 
image? Orestes proposes that they kill the king, but 
Iphigenia rejects this, for ' it would be a foul deed that 
strangers slay their host '. It seems impossible to carry 
away the image by stealth, because it is guarded day and 
night. Finally Iphigenia suggests a plan which must 
have strongly appealed to the Greek love of cunning. 
She intends to teil the king that the strangers, being 
tainted with crime, have poUuted the image, and that 
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therefore she must purify it by carrying it down to the 
sea, attended only by her maidens. The captives, being 
unhallowed, must also, before their sacrifice, be bathed 
in the sea. When all three will have arrived at the sea- 
shore, they can board the ship which brought Orestes 
and Pylades to Tauris, and then sail with the image to 
Greece. 

Her plot succeeds. Orestes and Pylades withdraw, and 
Thoas arrives just as Iphigenia is carrying the sacred 
image out of the temple. In the dialogue that foUows 
the Greek heroine splendidly displays her craft and her 
intellectual superiority over the credulous and simple- 
minded barbarian. He believes her story of the poUution 
of the strangers and the image, and accepts her Suggestion 
that the people, in order to escape contamination, should 
stay at home, while she and the strangers proceed to the 
seashore. She also makes him draw his mantle over his 
eyes when the strangers come from the temple, lest he 
become tainted with their crime. Thus, carrying the 
image, she efifects her escape with her brother and Pylades, 
while Thoas remains behind to purify the temple with fire. 

Suddenly a messenger arrives with the startling news 
that while Iphigenia was performing her mysterious rites 
of purification, a Greek ship appeared and took on board 
the two captives along with the priestess and the image. 
The Scythians tried to prevent it, but were unsuccessful. 
However, when the ship was about to depart, a gale 
arose and drove it on the rocks, so that the fugitives were 
again in the power of the king. The indignant Thoas; 
threatening terrible revenge, then bids his men to hasten 
to the seashore and bring back the fugitives. At this 
critical moment, when all seems lost, Pallas Athena 
appears and informs the king that all had happened in 
obedience to the command of Apollo, and bids him to 
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allow the prisoners, the priestess, and her attendants to 
return to Greece. She then instructs Orestes to place the 
Image in Halse in Attica, where certain rites are to be 
paid to the goddess Artemis. Iphigenia is upon her 
return to continue to serve the goddess as priestess in 
Brauron, near Halse. Thoas religiously yields to the 
commands of Athena. The great mission of Orestes is 
thus accomplished, and all ends in peace. 

Careful investigations of Goethe's Iphigenie have 
proved conclusively that Goethe drew freely from all the 
Greek dramas which treated of the legends of Orestes and 
Iphigenia, although naturally the Iphigenia anumg (he 
Taurians of Euripides was his principal source.* He 
also derived a number of details concerning the Pelopidse 
from the Fabviarum Liber of Hyginus (64 b.c. — 16 a.d.?). 
This work was a well-known Roman primer on mythology 
containing a collection of 227 fahles, which are largely 
arguments of ancient plays, most of which are lost. Of 
special importance for Goethe's drama are Fahles 85, 86, 
88, 119, and 120. In fact the names of Chrysippus and 
Histhenes, which occur in the earlier versions of the 
drama, he could have obtained only from Hyginus. f 
In the notes reference has been made to the other classical 
sources which have or may have iniluenced some passages 
of Goethe's drama. Most important of these is the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, the relation of which to Goethe's 
Iphigenie will be discussed later, and the Iliad and Odyssey 
of Homer, the influence of which permeates the whole 
drama. 

*Cf. Hans Morsch. Goethe und die griechischen Bühnen- 
dichter. Progr. Berlin, 1888. 
t Cf . notes to 11. 342 and 366. 
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THE LEGENDS OF ORESTES AND IPHIGENIA 
IN FRENCH AND GERMAN LITERATURE 
BEFORE GOETHE. 

French classicism favored the dramatization of sub- 
jects taken from Greek and Roman history and mythology. 
Accordingly, various phases of the Orestes and Iphigenia 
legends were dramatized by French poets in the 17th and 
18th centuries. In Germany Gottsched (1700-1766) 
tried to reform and elevate the Germandrama by the 
study and Imitation of the French classic dramas. Sev- 
eral German dramatists who stood under the influence 
of his doctrines adapted some of the French dramas on 
the Orestes and Iphigenia themes for the German stage. 

The most famous of the Iphigenia dramas in France 
is Racine's IphigSnie en Avlide (1674), which, however, 
is based upon an entirely dififerent tradition from that 
followed by Goethe, and had no influence upon him. It 
is interesting to note that Racine conceived but afterward 
abandoned the plan of writing an Iphigenie en Tauride. 
A prose sketch of the flrst act of this proposed drama 
has come down to us, from which we infer that the love 
of the son of Thoas for Iphigenia was to form an important 
Clement in the dramatic action.* More important from 
the point of view of its influence upon the German 
Iphigenia dramas is La Orange Chancers Oreste et Pylade 
ou Iphigenie en Tauride (1699), a typical French classical 
drama, which maintained itself upon the French stage 
for half a Century. Upon this drama of La Orange are 
based the dramas of Johann Ehas Schlegel (1719-1749) 
and Christoph Friedrich von Derschau (1714-1799). In 

* Cf . Racine in Les grands icrivains de la France, Vol. IV, 
1-14. This prose sketch was first made known in 1747. 
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1737 Schlegel wrote the drama Geschwister auf Taurien, 
which shows distinctly the influence of La Orange and 
Euripides. In 1747 appeared Derschau's drama Oresi 
und Pylades oder das Denkmal der Freundschaft, which 
follows very closely the work of La Orange.* Li 1757 
Ouimond de la Touche's IphigSnie en Tauride was pro^ 
duced with much enthxisiasm upon the French stage, and 
retained its popularity for many years on account of its 
noble diction and pure verse.f It shows to some extent 
a dependence upon La Orange, but is largely determined 
by the school of Voltaire, especially by his Mirope (1743). 
TTiis drama of Ouimond de la Touche was the model for 
the libretto which Nicolas Pran^ois Ouillard wrote in 1778 
for Oluck's famous opera Iphig&nie en Tauride, produced 
in Paris in 17794 

Besides these dramas, which deal more specifically with 
the Iphigenia theme, the works of Cr^billon (1674-1763); 
Voltaire (1694-1778), and Gotter (1746-1797) on related 
themes should be considered. In 1707 Cr^billon's Atrie 
et Thyeste and in 1708 his Electre appeared; Voltaire's 
drama, Oreste, was produced in 1750. Friedrich Wilhelm 
Gotter (1746-1797), who stood under the direct influence 
of Voltaire and for a time was on terms of intimacy with 
Goethe, wrote two dramas which are of special importance 
from the point of view of their relation to Ooethe's 
Iphigenie: Orest und Elektra and Merope. The former 
was produced in Weimar in 1772, the latter in 1773. 

It is difficult to determine to what extent these French 
and German dramas influenced Ooethe's Iphigenie. 

* Archiv für Lüteraturgeschichte XI, 364, and Ersch und 
Qruber, I, 24, 219. 

t Edited by A. Lundehn, Berlin, 1877. 

t This opera was not known to Goethe when he wrote the 
fiist Version of his Iphigenie in 1779. 
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Goethe was an efficient French scholar and took a keen 
interest in the contemporary literature of his country, 
so that we may assume that these dramas did not escape 
his notice. Morsch in his very careful investigation of 
this subject * has made it seem probable that several of 
these dramas have left distinct traoes of their influenoe 
upon Goethe's work. Motives, situations, and expressions 
occur in these dramas which at once suggest some pas- 
sages in Goethe's Iphigenie, Some of these resemblances 
are doubtless due to the same classical sources used by 
Goethe and his predecessors, others seem to point to a 
direct though probably unconsdous influenae of the 
older dramas upon Goethe. The most striking of these 
parallels have been cited in the notes. The ground is 
here very imcertain and must be approached with great 
caution. In many instances it is impossible to assert 
unreservedly that Goethe was dependent upon his prede- 
cessors, for some of these resemblances may be purely 
accidental, while others may be naturally accounted for 
by the analogous characters and situations of the dramas« 
There is one remarkable agreement between La Grange- 
Chancel and Goethe. Both represent Thoas as a suitor of 
Iphigenia and as rejected by the priestess on the ground 
that the gods do not approve of such a union. Gotter's 
Orest und Elektra presents the largest number of parallel 
dtuations and passages. In this drama and in Voltaire's 
Oreste, which was its model, we find a Suggestion of that 
spirit of large humanity which permeates the best litera- 
ture of the 18th Century and of which Goethe's Iphigenie 
is perhaps the noblest expression. In Gotter's and 
Goethe's dramas the instinctive love of the sister for the 

♦ H. Morsch, Vorgeschichte von Goethe' 8 Iphigenie. Viertel 
jahrechrift für Litter aturgeschichte, Vol. IV, pp. 80-115. 
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brother plays an important role and is the characteri»- 
tically modern element in both dramas. There is also a 
Situation in Gotter's drama (V, 9) which in some respects 
is very similar to the second scene of the third act of 
Goethe's Iphigenie, There Gk)tter's Orestes, like Goethe's 
hero, believes himself in Hades, meets and addresses 
Agamemnon, ClytaBmnestra, and ^Egisthus, and wishes to 
be led to his great ancestor Tantalus. In general Gotter's 
conception of Orestes resembles Goethe's. He represents 
him as deeply oppressed by his sense of guilt and as 
longing to be released from the hereditary curse of the 
family (IV, 5; V, 3; V, 8). Thus it may be said that Got- 
ter's drama, though an inferior production, furnished 
Goethe with several valuable suggestions which he devel- 
oped in his Iphigenie. 

GOETHE'S RELATION TO CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 

UP TO 17.79. 

Goethe's acquaintance with the ancients dates back 
to his boyhood. His father, who personally directed his 
education, laid great stress upon the study of ancient and 
modern languages. As the boy was intended for the 
law, the study of Latin was especially emphasized, 
whereas Greek was treated rather superficially. His 
father's library was well provided with good editions of 
the Roman classics, translations, and various books on 
classical antiquity, so that the boy before going to the 
university had developed a strong interest for the ancients. 
He had then a fairly good knowledge of Roman literature, 
but his knowledge of Greek did not extend much beyond 
the ability to read the New Testament in the original. 
He early became interested in Homer, but on account 
of his limited knowledge of Greek was obliged to read 
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him in translations. In fact, even during bis university 
period 'and some time after he had to depend for his 
knowledge of the Greek classics largely upon Latin, 
German, and French translations. The pictures in his 
paternal home also strongly stimulated his interest in 
the classical world. His father had visited Italy in his 
youth, had developed there a love for Italian art and 
Ufe, and had in his collection many pictures of Roman 
monuments and copies of Italian paintings which aroused 
the boy's desire to see some day that wondrous land of 
art and beauty. All these influences made the boy wish 
to go to the University of Goettingen and devote himself 
there to the study of classical philology with the purpose 
of some day entering upon an academic career. The 
father, however, decided the question of vocation for 
him, and in 1765 he went to the University of Leipzig 
to study law. 

His academic studies in Leipzig were lacking in definite- 
ness of purpose and Organization. Feeling little interest 
in the abstractions and formalisms of law, and vaguely 
longing for a larger self-development, the young student 
neglected his professional work, and took up in a desul- 
tory way the study of history, philosophy, literature, and 
art. He attended the lectures of the distinguished philolo- 
gist Ernesti, and read Quintilian, the Ars Poetica of 
Horace, the Poetics of Aristotle, but could then hardly 
appreciate the real significance of these writings. 

More fruitful than this desultory philological work were 
his art studies in Leipzig. He was introduced to the 
theory of art by Adam Friedrich Oeser (1717-1799), a 
painter of moderate talents, but a stimulating teacher, 
Oeser was the enthusiastic friend and admirer of Winckel- 
mann (1717-1768), the greatest art critic and classical 
archseologist in the 18th Century, whose monumental 
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work on the History of Ancient Art (1764) paved the way 
for the modern historical study of ancient art. It was 
Oeser who introduced young Goethe to the works of 
Winckelmann and to Lessing's Laokoon (1766), and these 
works the poet regarded as among the most potent influ- 
ences of his sojourn in Leipzig. Oeser's teaching that 
the ideal of beauty was simpHcity and repose impressed 
him profoundly. Of Lessing's Laokoon he says in his 
autobiography: 'It was a beam of Ught . . . which that 
most excellent thinker brought down to us through the 
clouds. One must be a young man to realize the effect 
which Lessing's Laokoon produced upon us by transporting 
US out of the region of scanty perception to the open 
fields of thought.' * This essay, besides enlightening the 
young Goethe on the essential differences between ihe 
laws of art and poetry, intensified his enthusiasm for 
Greek art and literature by its fine analysis of the beauties 
of Homeric poetry and the Greek drama. 

Of all the contemporary German poets Wieland (1733- 
1813) attracted him most during the Leipzig period, be- 
cause he regarded the spirit of his works as most nearly 
akin to the artistic Ideals of Winckelmann. Wieland, an 
essentially Epicurean nature, after emancipating himself 
from his early pietistic influences, turned to Greek an- 
tiquity for his guidance in life and art. He was regarded 
by his contemporaries as a Greek, because he often 
chose a Greek background for his novels and poems, and 
preached the Epicurean philosophy of life. In 1766-67 
his Geschichte des Agathon appeared, which, though satu- 
rated with the rationalism of the 18th Century, is Greek 
in costume and scenery. In 1768 Miisarion oder die 
Philosophie der Grazien appeared, which especially ap- 

* Cf . Werke (Weimar Ed.), Vol. XXVII, p. 164. 
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pealed to the young Goethe becaiise he r^arded it as a 
modern reproduction of Greek life.* 

Goethe left Leipzig Aug. 28, 1768, for Frankfurt. 
Here he remained for almost two years trjdng to recover 
his undermined health. This second Frankfurt period, 
although important for his philosophical and religiou9 
development, did little for the enlargement of his knowl- 
edge of classical antiquity. His classical studies reoeived 
a new impulse in Strassburg, where he arrived April 2, 
1770, to finish his course in law. Goethe's Strassburg 
period is perhaps the most fruitful in his life. It would 
lead US too far to develop here how radically his views on 
life and art were changed in Strassburg, and how these 
new ideas determined his Storm and Stress productions. 
Suffice it to say that this great change in Goethe was 
wrought largely through Herder (1744-1803), who, 
though only five years Goethe's senior, had already 
published several works which in originality and sug- 
gestiveness at once raised him to the foremost rank of 
German thinkers. In Opposition to the doctrines of 
Gottsched that poetry was an art that could be leamed 
by the study and application of rules derived from the 
works of the ancients and the French classic writers, 
Herder taught that true art and poetry, however mani- 
fold their forms might be, were necessary, spontaneous 
expressions of national life. In the poetry of the Old 
Testament, in the folk-songs, in Shakespeare, Ossian, and 
Homer he found brilliant examples of the validity of 
his principles. 

The teachings of Herder gave Goethe new Standards 
for the study of literature, enabled him to distinguish 

* Cf . Seuffert, Der funge Goethe und Wieland, ZeiUchrift 
für deutsches AÜerthum, Vol. XXVI, pp. 252 flf. 
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between true and artificial poetry, and definitely eman- 
cipated him from the Imitation of French modeis. The 
great national poets became now the object of his enthu- 
siastic study, especially Shakespeare and Homer. Recog- 
nizing that translations could reproduce the matter but 
not the spirit of poetry, he resumed the study of Greek 
so as to be able to read Homer in the original. But as 
his study of the language was very unsystematic, he 
never acquired a sufficient mastery of it to read the more 
difficult Greek authors without the aid of translations.* 
His reverence for classical antiquity during his Strass- 
burg period was nobly expressed in his poem Der Wanderer 
(begun 1770, finished 1772). 

In his correspondence after the Strassburg period we 
find frequent references to the Greeks. He studied Plato 
in preparation for his projeeted drama Leben und Tod des 
SokrcUeSf and took special delight in reading Theocritus, 
Anacreon, and Pindar.f The influence of Pindar is dis- 
tinctly noticeable in several of the finest lyrical poems of 
this period. In Wetzlar, where he went in May, 1772, his 
classical studies, and especially his readings of Homer 
and Pindar, were continued.J His correspondence of 
this period abounds in Homeric expressions; in the 
Frankfurter Gelehrte Anzeigen he takes up the cause 
of Homer. § We can best study his enthusiasm for Homer 

* For the manner in which he leamed to read Homer in 
the original cf. his letter to Frau von Laroche of Nov. 1774. 
For the difficulty which he experienced in Greek cf . his letter 
to Schiller of Sept. 28, 1800. 

tCf. Wanderers Sturmlied (1772), in which Anacreon, 
Theocritus, and Pindar are characterized. 

J Cf. A. Kestner, Goethe und Werther ^ 1854, p. 35. 

§Cf. especially his discussion of Robert Wood's Versuch 
Über das Originalgenie des Homer, 
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at this time in his world-famous romarice Die Leiden des 
jungen Werthers. The sentimental Werther compares the 
simplicity of his life with the patriarchal conditions of 
the Homeric world. The reading of Homer is soothing 
to his troubled heart, and when he has bitter experiences 
in aristocratic society, he returns to his home-tö find 
solace in Homer. Oniy at the end of the work, when 
deep melancholy takes possession of the hero, he turns 
from the cheerful world of Homer to the sad, formless, 
misty world of Ossian.* 

Goethe states in his autobiography that he found in 
Greek m3rthology 'an inexhaustible wealth of divine 
and hmnan Symbols.' He accordingly treated several 
m3rthological themes in his poems of this period. The 
grandest of these is his fragment Prometheus (1774), 
written in the spirit of the Pindaric ödes, the first larger 
poem in which he adapted an antique theme to modern 
meanings, and one of the most powerful expressions of 
Goethe's revolutionary spirit and his pantheistic belief 
at that time. The Titan Prometheus, having served 
Zeus many years, discovers the inadequacy and narrow- 
ness of the rule of the Olympians and breaks forth in 
open rebellion against them. He turns away from the 
outward gods of tradition and dogma to devote him- 
self to the god who dwells within his heart, who is not 
distinguishable from his inmost being, who is at once 
wisdom and love and the determination to express him- 
self in immortal creative activity. 

Goethe describes in his autobiography his spirit of 
revolt at that time as f ollows : * The bolder members of that 
race (of Titans), Tantalus, Ixion, Sisyphus, were also my 
saints. Admitted to the society of the gods, they would 

* Cf . H. Schreyer, Goethe und Homer, 1884, p. 24. 
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not conduct themselves with due Submission; by their 
haughty bearing as guests they merited the wrath of 
their hospitable patron and brought upon themselves 
a sad exile. I pitied them. Their condition had already 
been set forth by the ancients as truly tragic, and when 
I introduced them in the background of my Iphigenia 
as members of a terribie Opposition, I probably owed to 
them a part of the effect which this piece had the good 
fortune to produce.'* 

His polemic against Wieland in 1774 shows most dis- 
tinctly his attitude toward the Greeks at that time. We 
have Seen that in Leipzig Goethe was an admirer of 
Wieland because he then regarded his works as Hellenic 
in spirit. Wieland's popularity had, however, waned 
during the first years of the Storm and Stress period 
because of the light, worldly, and at times even licentious 
character of his stories and poems. Besides, the Storm 
and Stress poets in their boundless enthusiasm for Shake- 
speare found Wieland's translation of his dramas (1762- 
1766) utterly inadequate and his notes an in justice to 
the English dramatist. The spirit of Opposition against 
him broke forth in 1773. In thatyear Wieland wrote 
a libretto Alceste for the opera of Anton Schweitzer, and 
then published in his Journal, Der teutsche Merkur^ five 
letters upon his work in which he compared his libretto 
with the Alcestis of Euripides, and claimed a superiority 
for his own production on the ground that he had ideal- 
ized the old classic theme and had treated the ancient 
gods and heroes in the modern spirit. The pretentious 
tone of Wieland's letters and especially his insistence 
upon the importance of observing literary laws aroused 

* Werke (Weimar Ed.), XXVIII, p. 314. Cf. here also 
bis poem Grenzen der Menschheit, 
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the indignation of the Storm and Stress poets, and par- 
ticularly of Goethe. Goethe, who now viewed Greek 
literature from Herder's higtorical standpoint, feit that 
Wieland had wronged the Greeks, and so on a Sunday 
afternoon he dashed off at one sitting his famous satire 
Götter, Helden und Wieland. It was published through 
the instriimentality of his friend Lenz in 1774. We can- 
not discuss here the merits of the controversy. For us 
the Satire is significant in that it shows that Goethe was 
then an enthusiastic admirer of the Greek drama, and 
especially of Euripides and Aristophanes.t He read 
the drama of Euripides with the help of the French 
translation of Brumoy, ThMtre des Grecs (Paris, 1730), 
the translation which was afterward used also by Schiller. 
Though Goethe's Interpretation of Euripides in this 
Satire is in part erroneous, it shows an astonishing appre- 
ciation of some of the essential characteristics of the 
Greek dramatist. — Goethe's Opposition to Wieland soon 
disappeared, and a lasting friendship was established 
between them in Weimar. 

From the foregoing sketch it appears that the 
circumstances of Goethe^s life aroused in him from his 
earliest youth a deep interest in Greek life and literature. 
Though his knowledge of the Greek masterpieces was 
very general and imperfect in his Storm and Stress 
period, he instinctively feit their superior beauty and 
value for his artistic development. It is therefore 
but natural that, notwithstanding his many court dis- 
tractions and public duties in Weimar, he continued to 
study assiduously Greek literature. Moreover, the spirit 
of the Weimar court was very favorable to classical cul- 

t The Satire against Wieland and the farce Scdyros (1773 
or 1774) show distinctly the influence of Aristophanes. 
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ture. Wieland, on account of his large acquaintance with 
antiquity and his good knowledge of Greek,' was regarded 
by the Weimar conrt as the authoritative interpreter of 
the classics, and through his personal influence and his 
writings Öid much to arouse an interest for and promote 
the cause of classical culture. Knebel worked in the 
same spirit and was justly called later by Jean Paul 
' der Hausfreund der Alten '. Herder was from his youth 
a broad and most sympathetic Student of the Greeks 
and had an unusual insight into their art and civilization. 
Goethe was on intimate terms with these men, and doubt- 
less derived much Stimulus and help from them. He also 
followed with lively interest the various attempts of 
Bürger, Bodmer, and Stolberg to translate Homer, and 
hailed Voss' translation of the Odyssey (1781) as a great 
Service to fche cause of the Greek poet. But his special 
attention was devoted to the reading of the Greek 
dramatists,'*' so that he was well acquainted with the 
best productions of Greek literature when he began to 
work upon his Iphigenie. 

THE GENESIS OF GOETHE'S IPHIGENIE. 

Goethe himself teils us in his autobiography that his 
works are fragments of a great confession.f A great 
passion or a significant experience generally produced in 
him a feeling of deep unrest. He pondered over it for 
weeks or months and did not feel relieved until he found 
for it some adequate poetic expression; While in this 
mood, the report of some event, or more frequently the in- 

* Cf . Riemer, Mittheilungen II, 624, and his letter to Frau 
V. Stein of Sept. 12, 1780. 
t Werke, XXI, p. 65. 
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cidents and cbaracters of some book, suddenly stimulated 
bis imagination to poetic creation. Something in the 
book be cbanced to read so strongly suggested to bim bis 
own recent struggles tbat be more or less iinconscioiisly 
interpreted tbe incidents and cbaracters of tbe book in 
terms of bis own experience. Sometimes tbe relation of 
tbe poet's life to tbe subject cbosen seems distant and 
obscure, but a doser study of bis life will usually disciose 
to US tbe reason wby tbe subject roused bim to poetic 
activity. It is tberefore of prime importance for the 
imderstanding of Goetbe's work to discover wbat pbase 
of a subject stimulated bim and wby it did so, for in tbis 
way we can get tbe clearest insigbt into bis artistic pur- 
poses. 'In every work of art', says Goetbe, 'great or 
small, ever3rtbing, even to tbe minutest details, depends 
upon tbe conception.' * 

Some of tbe experiences imderlying Goetbe's I'phigenie 
are doubtless to be found in bis Storm and Stress period. 
In tbis most productive period of bis life be was often 
agitated by a spirit of feverisb unrest wbicb at times 
drove bim to tbe brink of despair. His extreme individ- 
ualism led bim to defy conventionality in every form, 
in religion, in society, and in art, and to trust tbe streng 
instincts of bis genius in all relations of life. Tberefore 
tbe great mytbical beroes of antiquity who bad rebelled 
against tbe rule of tbe Olympians appealed so strongly to 
bis sympatbies. Witb tbis attitude toward life it was 
inevitable tbat tbe duties wbicb be believed be owed 
to himself often clasbed witb tbe rigbts of establisbed 
Society. And so be became involved in several perplexing 
and painful relations from wbicb be could extricate bim- 
self only by destroying the peace of mind or tbe bappi- 

* Spruche in Prosa j No. 234. 
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ness of those whom he deeply loved. Such experiences 
resulted in self-reproach and remorse from which the 
sensitive poet tried to find relief in j)oetry. We need 
but recall the story of his loves during this period to 
realize the extent and depth of these inner conflicts. 
For his infidelity to Friederike he condemned himself 
more severely than any of his unfavorable critics, and 
gave poetic expression to it in his Götz von Berlichingen 
and Clavigo, But his most significant experience of this 
kind before his departure for Weimar in the fall of 1775 
was his relation to Anna Elisabeth Schönemann, or Lili, 
as Goethe calls her in his lyrics. His account of this 
relation in the autobiography and his later utterances 
show that he sincerely loved her.* However, shortly 
after his engagement to her, when the first flush of joy 
had subsided, the thought of the marriage-bond made 
him uneasy and, as in the case of Friederike several years 
before, he longed for release. He welcomed the arrival 
of the two Counts von Stolberg in Frankfurt, and accepted 
their invitation to join them in a tour through Switzer- 
land ' as an experiment to see whether he could renounce 
her '. But in the midst of the grandest Alpine landscapes 
the image of Lili was ever before him, calling him back 
to his native land. Finally, at the summit of St. Gott- 
hard, with Italy before him, his longing to see her proved 
irresistible, and he returned to Frankfurt, But here the 
former state of indecision soon reappeared, strengthened 
by petty irritations and intrigues on the part of both 
families. So he spent several unhappy months, troubled 
by jealousy and doubt, and unable to make the firm 
resolve to marry her or give her up. The fact was that 

*Cf. EckermanrCs Gespräche of March 5, 1830, whero 
Goethe speaks of Lili as the first and last whom he truly 
loved. 
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he was then most unsettled in bis aims and duties in 
life, and could not even decide the question of his perma- 
nent vocation. He instinctively feit the need of a larger 
self-Klevelopment; his restless poetic nature rebelled 
against every Suggestion of constraint. The words of 
Fernando in Stella (1775) well express his conflict at 
that time and suggest the Solution. He says: 'This 
condition [of marriage] stifles all my powers, this condi- 
tion robs my soul of all courage, it cramps me. How 
much lies dormant within mel How much could be 
developedl I must away into the free world.'* 

The penalty of his inoonstancy were pangs of conscience 
and moods of the deepest dejection. This appears in his 
correspondence with Countess Auguste von Stolberg, 
sister of his friends, the Counts von Stolberg. This 
correspondence is remarkable in that he had never seen 
her and yet feit that a streng bond of s)rmpathy existed 
between them. Ever since his boyhood he feit the need 
of confessing his inner conflicts to friends, especially to 
women^t and such confessions had a calming influence 
upon him. And so in 1775 he confessed his experiences to 
Auguste von Stolberg and gratefully acknowledged the 
soothing effect of her letters upon him. His letters to 
her reveal a passionate nature divided against itself and 
longing for self-restraint, moderation, and harmony. His 
relations to Lili were such that whatever coiu'se of con- 
duct he chose, was sure to be foUowed by disappointment 
and misery. In this frame of mind it occurred to him 
that his condition resembled in some respects that of 

* Werke, Vol. XI, p. 412. 

t Of such a nature were among others his relations to Frau 
Böhme, Friederike Oeser, Fräulein von Klettenberg, Char- 
lotte Buff, and above all to his sister Cornelia before her 
marriage to Schlosser in 1773. 
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Orestes. And so we find in a letter to Frau Karsch of 
Aug. 17, 1775 (about a month after his return from 
Switzerland), thefollowing significant sentence: 'Perhaps 
the invisible scourge of the Eumenides will soon drive me 
out again from my f atherland ' — a sentence which clearly 
shows that he then viewed his inner conflicts imder the 
form of the sufferings of Orestes.* 

Under the circumstances it is not surprising that in 
the fall of 1775 he gratef ully accepted Duke Karl August's 
invitation to come to Weimar. But the joys and dis- 
tractions of the first wild weeks at the court of Weimar 
did not afford him the relief from his moods of unrest 
and dejection he expected. This relief came from a 
quieter and deeper source: from the friendship of Frau 
V. Stein. This friendship is one of Goethe's most sig- 
nificant experiences during his first ten years of residence 
in Weimar, in that it profoundly affected his character 
and all the great works conceived during this period, 
especially the Iphigenie, We must therefore acquaint 
ourselves with the nature of this relation. 

GOETHE AND FRAU VON STEIN. 

On his return from the Swiss journey in the summer 
of 1775 Goethe stopped in Strassburg, and was shown 
there by the physician Zimmermann a Silhouette of 
Charlotte von Stein intended for Lavater's Physio- 
gnomische Fragmente, Goethe examined it with much 
interest and wrote under it the following words: 'It 
would be a glorious spectacle to see how the world is 

* Schröer in his edition of Iphigenie asserts that the char- 
acter of Orestes in the Orestes of Euripides gave Goethe the 
initial Impulse for his drama. Cf. Goethe, Werke (Deutsche 
National-Litteratur) Vol. IX, pp. xxi fif. 
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mÜTored in this soul. She sees the world as it is, and 
yet through the medium of love.' The admiration 
called forth by this Silhouette developed into passion 
shortly after he met her in Weimar. 

She was the wife of a respectable but rather com- 
monplace nobleman who was attached to the Court 
of Weimar in the capacity of master of the horse. 
The marriage, though not unhappy, was devoid of 
love. When Goethe met her, she was past thirty 
and mother of a large family. Some years after her 
first aequaintance with Goethe, Schiller described her 
as f ollows : * She never could have been beautif ul, but her 
countenance has a gentle seriousness and quite a peculiar 
openness. A sound understanding, feeling, and truth 
lie in her being.' * She was a woman of the intellectual 
rather than the emotional type, and had developed a 
self-possession and calmness of manner which were in 
marked contrast to the restless spirit of the poet. Gares 
and poor health had given her a touch of melancholy 
which led her to withdraw as far as possible from the 
gayeties of the court and find pleasure in a more refleo- 
tive life. She feit a keen interest in the rising literature 
of her- country, and had the power to grasp the thoughts 
of others and hold them fast. Goethe's previous loves 
had been young girls, naive, beautiful, charming, but 
intellectually far beneath him; in Frau von Stein he 
found a woman of high rank, of culture and experience, 
who knew much about the conduct of life which he 
had yet to learn. Above all he realized that she under- 
stood him better than any woman he had previously 
known, and to this fact we must ascribe the power and 
influenoe she wielded over him for so many years. Ac- 

* Schiller's letter to Kömer of Aug. 12, 1787. 
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quaintance rapidly developed into intimacy, and she soon 
became his dosest confidant and the object of his pas- 
sionate adoration. In January, 1776, the series of the 
poet's letters to her began, in which for the next ten years 
we find the most faithful record of his intellectual and 
emotional life. Grimm calls these love-letters 'one of 
the most beautiful and touching memorials found in all 
literature '. The poet confesses to her everything, from 
the trivial happenings of his daily life to his most serious 
thoughts on poetry, philosophy, and science. His love 
was at first impassioned and stormy; he vaguely hoped 
that some day they might be united. Gradually the 
impossibility of such a union dawned upon him, and when 
at last he realized that he must abandon such hopes, 
their relation assumed a more natural and calmer tone. 

The influence she exerted upon him he frequently 
expressed in most enthusiastic terms. He could not 
comprehend the secret of her influence, but he power- 
fully feit it. He feit that with her help he was realizing 
his best seif, that a look, a word from her often dis- 
pelled the visions and spectres of his morbid fancy. He 
begged for her presence, and was in despair when she 
left Weimar for a few days. He called her 'his com- 
forter ', ' his soother ', ' his angel ', ' his golden lady '. Her 
presence calmed him, her voice soothed the agitation of 
his heart. In the poem addressed to her Apr. 14, 1776, 
he describes his relation to her in the following beautiful 
and significant lines: 

„Ba^ YoaS h>tQ ba§ Sd^dfal uni bereiten? 
@ag hne banb ed ung fo rein genau? 
Sld^ bu toax\i in abgelebten 3^ten 
SJletne ©d^mefter ober meine grau. 

Äannteft jeben 3^0 in meinem Söefen, 
@]l>ä^teft toie bie reinfte iRerk>e Hingt, 
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jtonnteft mid^ mit e i n e m SUde lefen 
^en fo fd^n^er ein fterblid^ Slug' butd^bnn^ 
3;ro^f)ftcft SHä^igung bem l^ei^en Slute, 
SfHd^teft ben imlben inen Sauf, 
Unb in beinen Angelernten rul^te 
$Die gerftötte Stuft ftd^ toieber auf." ♦ 

Frau von Stein doubtless helped him to attain that 
self-control, moderation, and harmony of spirit for which 
he had vafnly striven in Frankfurt. In his diary of 
Aug. 7, 1779, he gives us a very interesting retrospect of 
his life which throws much light upon the struggles of 
his early Weimar period. He says : 'A calm glance back 
on my past life, on the confusion, activity, youthful pas- 
sion for knowledge, how it roams about everywhere to 
find something satisfying. How, especially, I found 
delight in mysteries — in dark imaginary relations. . . . 
With how little insight I moved round and round in human 
and divine things. How there was as little of action as of 
thought and poetry directed to an aim; how many days 
were wasted in time-destroying sentiment and shadow 
passions; how little good came to me therefrom; and 
how, now that half of life is past, there is no way back, but 
I simply stand here as one who saved himself from the 
water and whom the sun begins beneficently to dry. 
The time I have spent in the rush of the world since 
October, 1775, I do not yet trust myself to review. God 
help further and give us light so that we may not stand 
so much in our way. . . . May the idea of purity, extending 
even to the morsel I take into my mouth, become ever 
more luminous in me!' 

It is to be expected that a relation which exercised such 
a beneficent influence upon his whole being, which he 
once described as the purest, fairest, truest in which, 

* Cf . here also his Wanderers Nachtlied, 
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with the exception of his sister, he ever stood to any 
woman,* should have left a deep impression upon the 
poetic productions conceived during this pericxi. In the 
Gesckwisterf Elpenor, Tasso, in the character of Natalie 
in Wülielm Meister, and especially in Iphigenie, the 
influence of Charlotte von Stein is of vital importance. 
We have seen that in his Storm and Stress period his 
rebellious attitude toward the established social order 
aroused his interest in mythical characters of the type of 
Prometheus or Tantalus, and that in the midst of the 
Lili episode, when troubled by his conscience, he con- 
ceived himself as a kind of Orestes tormented by the 
Furies. In periods of inner conflicts he frequently 
sought and found comfort in the friendship of noble, 
kindly, sympathetic women. His letters to the Countess 
von Stolberg iij 1775 show how especially at that time 
he feit the need of such spiritual companionship. In his 
friendship with Frau von Stein he found the realization 
of all that f or which his heart then craved. No previous 
friendship had ever given him such consolation and 
peace, no woman had ever helped him so muchinreducing 
his discordant unhappy being to a noble harmony. In 
the beneficent influence of Charlotte von Stein upon 
Goethe we shall find the central idea of his Iphigenie, 
The figure of the unhappy Orestes tormented by his con- 
science, driven from his native country, and finding 
release from the Furies in a stränge land through the 
unexpected help of his sister, became to him a striking 
Symbol of his own great spiritual experiences in his adopted 
home. His imagination once stirred by this symbol, 
and the lonely Tauric priestess of the antique legend 
gradually assimied the form and character of Charlotte 

*Cf. Letter to Frau v. Stein of May 24, 1776. 
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Von stein, whom his f ancy conceived in past ages to have 
been his s ister or his wife. The purely ritual atonement 
of the Greek Orestes was given a psychological interpre- 
tation and was made to express the spiritual purÜication 
wrought in the poet through the influence of noble 
womanhood. In no way could the poet better express 
his deep gratitude to his f riend. 

THE WORK ON IPHIGENIE IN WEIMAR. 

It is still a matter of döubt just when the thought of 
dramatizing the story of the Tauric Iphigenia first 
occurred to Goethe, but from the experiences just related 
it is probable that the first conception of the drama 
belongs to the year 1776.* During the next three years, 
under the continued influence of Frau von Stein, the plan 
developed and took such a definite form that when he 
set about to write the drama in 1779, he c^uld finish it in 
a few weeks. This view seems confirmed by Riemer, 
who reports that Goethe told him of an inscription written 
by him on a fly-leaf which ran as f oUows : * Schwalben- 
stein near Ilmenau. Sereno die, quieta mente, I wrote 
after a deliberation of three years the fourth act of my 
Iphigenie in one day.' f And from the diary we learn 
that this fourth act was written March 19, 1779. Her- 
man Grimm also assigns the year 1776 as the time of the 
first conception, but for different reasons.J The astonish- 

* It is noteworthy that according to his diary of Sept. 14, 
1776, he read Lenz' Tantalus {Werke, Vol. III, pp. 200 ff.), 
in which Lenz treats of his unfortunate experiences in terms 
of the legend. 

t Riemer, Mütheüungen über Goethe, Vol. II, p. 83, note 3. 

X H. Grimm, Goethe. 6. Aufl. pp. 275 ff. Grimm's argu- 
ment connecting the first conception of Goethe's Iphigenie 
with the death of the young niece of Gluck, the famous 
composer, seems untenable. Gluck's niece died in 1776, and 
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ing rapidity with which the first version of the drama 
was finished in 1779 in spite of numerous intemiptions, 
its excellent dramatic Organization, and the clear and 
definite conception of its characters, almost force us to 
the conclusion that the plan of the work had well matured 
in the poet's mind before the actual writing began. 

The first mention of the drama we find in Goethe 's 
diary of Feb. 14, 1779, when he writes: ' Began early this 
morning to dictate Iphigenia. ' * From this time on we 
have in the poet's letters and diaries and in his Italian 
Joumey a complete record of the progress of the drama 
in all its stages up to its final appearance in 1787. The 
first Version was finished on March 28, 1779, after he 
had worked six weeks upon it. During this short period 
he was frequently interrupted by his numerous duties 
in the duchy of Weimar, especially by a joumey he 
had to make for levying recruits and superintending the 
work on the highways. But his interest in the drama 
was so great that he took it with him on this trip and 
devoted to it all his leisure moments. The play was 
intended, like Elpenor, for a court festival-play in honor, 
probably, of the duchess Louise, who had recently given 
birth to a daughter. The drama was produced before 
the ducal court on April 6, 1 779. Goethe himself appeared 

the composer wished to write a cantata in her memory. 
He appealed to Wieland for a text, who, being otherwise 
occupied, requested Goethe to write it. Goethe set about the 
work at once, and his theme, according to Grimm, was 
Iphigenie, But according to Erich Schmidt Proserpina 
(publ. 1778), and not IphigeniCj was originally intended by 
Goethe for Gluck's cantata. Cf . Vierteljahrachrift für lAtteror- 
turgeachichtef Vol. I, pp. 27 ff. 

* The Word 'dictate* seems to suggest that the idea of the 
drama was at that time already developed in hb mind% 
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as Orestes, Prince Constantin, the duke's younger brotheri 
played the part of Pylades, Knebel was Thoas, and the 
beautiful and talented actress, Corona Schroeter, played 
the role of Iphigenia. In the audience there were, among 
otherSy Herder, Wieland, Musaens, Seckendorf, Louise 
von Göchhausen, and Frau von Stein. The physician 
Hufeland, who was also present at the Performance, 
described Goethe 's appearance as foUows: 'Never will I 
forget the impression which Goethe made as Orestes in 
Greek costume in the representation of his Iphigenie, 
We believed to see an Apollo. Never was there seen a 
like Union of ph3n3ical and spiritual perfection and 
beauty.'* Goethe *s diary records that the effect of the 
drama was good, especially on pure men. It was repeated 
on April 12, and at the third Performance of July 12 the 
duke himself took the part of Pylades. 

The fame of the new drama soon spread, and offers 
from various quarters came to Goethe to publish it. 
But he was by no means satisfied with it; he regarded 
it as merely a sketch for the artistic execution of which 
much labor would still be needed, and therefore definitely 
declined publication. On July 21, 1779, he wrote to 
Karl Theodor von Dalberg, who wished to have it rep- 
resented upon the Mannheim stage: 'It is much too 
carelessly written to be allowed to venture at once from 
the amateur stage into the open world.' 

This first Version of the drama, called A, was written 
in prose because great prejudice then existed against the 
use of verse in the drama, which was rejected by the 
Storm and Stress movement as unnatural. Hence prose 
became the fashion of the day. The prose of Goethe 's 
Iphigenie was, however, very unlike the realistic proee 

* Robert Keil, Vor Hundert Jahren, Vol. II, p. 167. 
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of his Götz von Berlichingen; it was noble and elevated in 
tone, and, like that of Egmonty had a pronounced iambic 
movement. Nevertheless Goethe feit that the form 
would have to be thoroughly revised, and made the first 
attempt in that direction in the spring of 1780, when 
the rhythmic prose text was divided off into metrical 
lines of unequal length, resembiing somewhat the metrical 
form of Wieland 's Alceste, This first metrical Version, 
called B, was somewhat hastily and mechanically made 
without any essential changes in content and style.* 
Goethe was also dissatisfied with this first metrical 
Version and soon decided upon another revision. On 
Oct. 13, 1780, he wrote to Lavater: 'I do not like to 
have my Iphigenie in its present form frequently copied 
and circulated, because I am busy giving it still more 
harmony of style, and am therefore making changes here 
and there.' He was working on this second revision 
in 1781,t and finished it toward the end of that year. 
This Version (C) is written in prose, and although it 
shows in expression and in the treatment of the dialogue 
a number of decided improvements over the first prose 
Version (A), it did not yet satisfy the poet. He admitted 
that it was hurriedly done.J He had several copies of 

* For a füll discussion of the various versions and texts of 
Iphigenie cf. Michels in Goethe's Werke, Vol. XXXIX, pp. 
449 ff. ; Litzmann in Werke, Vol. X, pp. 387 ff. ; Baechtold, 
Goethes Iphigenie auf Tauris in vierfacher Gestalt, 1883, and 
Reckling, Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris nach den vier über- 
lieferten Fassungen, 1884. For a comparative study of the 
various versions Baechtold's edition is very convenient and 
practical. 

t Cf. letter to Frau von Stein of April 17, 1781, and his 
diary of Aug. 4 and 19, 1781. 

% Cf. his letter to Lavater of Nov. 26, 1781, and to F. H. 
Jacobi of Nov. 17, 1782. 
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it made for bis friends, but still feit that it was not 
ready for publication. It seems he feared that it might 
be printed against bis wiU,'^ and so, to forestall the 
danger of an unauthorized edition of this and other 
works,t be arranged in 1786 with Georg Joachim Goeschen 
of Leipzig for the publication of bis collected works, 
in which the Iphigenie was to appear as the third volume.J 
For the purpose of this edition the poet undertook a 
new and final revision of the drama, and after much 
reflection definitely decided to give it metrical form. 
The brilHant example of Lessing 's Nathan der Weise (1779), 
the first great German drama written in blank verse, the 
hearty encouragement of Wieland, and, above all, his own 
poetic instinct determined bim in this decision.§ In 
the discussion of the various aspects of the drama he 
received much Stimulus from Herder, whose keen metrical 
sense must have been especially helpful to the poet. 
After much deliberation the prose version C was put 
in the summer of 1786 into irregulär iambic metre. 

* Cf . his letter to Kestner of March 15, 1783. 

t Without Goethe's knowledge a few scenes of version B 
were published by Lavater's amanuensis, J. M. Armbruster, in 
1785 in the Schwäbisches Museum. These scenes were again 
copied from the Museum and published in the Ephemeriden 
der LiUeratur und des Theaters of 1786. Cf. Baechtold, p. vi. 

X Cf. Goethe's letter to F. I. Bertruch and Georg Joachim 
Groeschen of the end of June, 1786. 

§ Goethe in his Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787, expresses 
himself on the difficulties involved in choosing the metrical 
form as follows: 'The true cause why I for many years pre- 
ferred prose for my works was the very great uncertainty.in 
which OUT prosody fluctuates, in consequence of which many 
of my judicious and leamed friends who cooperated with 
me left the decision of many questions to taste, a course, 
however, which was lacking in all Standards.' 
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This metrical transcription Goethe took with him to 
Karlsbad, to subject it there to a thorough revision.* 
On Aug. 23, 1786, he wrote to Frau v. Stein from Karlsbad: 
' Divided into verses as it now is, it gives me new pleasure. 
One can also see much better what improvements are 
still needed.' With the help of Herder, who was then 
also in Karlsbad, the work at first progressed rapidly, so 
that he expected to finish it in a few days. He devoted 
his chief attention to metrical improvements, and with 
this end in view took up the study of the Electra of 
Sophocles. Then he found that in comparison with the 
finished metre of the Greek drama his own verse was 
still 'rough, unmelodious, and unreadable '. t Finally 
he realized that the difficulties were much greater than 
he had expected, and so he abandoned the idea of finishing 
the Iphigenie in Karlsbad and took it with him to Italy. 

THE WORK ON IPHIGENIE IN ITALY. 

On Sept. 3, 1786, Goethe secretly left Karlsbad f or Italy, 
a land which f or many years he passionately longed to see. 
This Italian joumey is, in its far-reaching effects upon his 
life and poetry, the most important event in his career. 
It' rejuvenated, enlightened, and inspired him, and gave 
a definite direction to his aims and ideals. In Italy he 
lived for the first time in füll sesthetic freedom. His 
essentially Hellenic nature, long repressed by his uncon- 
genial duties and anxious introspections in Weimar, 
was liberated here, and asser ted itself in its füll strength 
when brought in contact with the beauty, freedom and 
naturalness of Italian life. Here he acquired classic 

* The nature of this second metrical form is unknown, as 
no copy of it has been preserved. 

t Cf. his letter to Herder of the end of Aug. 1786. 
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serenity. The greatest Stimulus came to him from the 
large world of art about him. He sajns: 'In Italy I 
gradually feit myself freed from petty conceptions and 
removed from false wishes, and in place of the longing 
for the land of the fine arts, there arose in me g longrag 
for art itself ; I had beheld it, and now I wished to pene- 
trate it/ * The principles of art which he derived from the 
direct contemplation of great masterpieces he endeavored 
to apply to his own works*^ For in Italy he became con- 
vinced that Nature had intended him for poetry, and he 
then resolved to achieve in it higher results than any he 
had yet attained. His reaewed consciousness of strength 
as a poet gave him a sense of satisf action in his poetical 
labors in Italy which he had rarely feit before. 

Returning now to the Iphigenie we find that during the 
first months of his Italian journey that work was his 
almost constant companion. He was determined *to com- 
plete it before undertaking an3rthing eise. In the Italv- 
enische Reise of Jan. 6, 1787, he summarizes his work upon 
the drama in Italy as f ollows : ' When I had left behind 
me the Brenner, I took out the work from the largest 
package. . . . At the Lago di Garda, while the streng 
south wind was driving the waves on the beach, and 
where I was at least as much alone as my heroine on the 
coast of Tauris, I drew the first outlines of the new Version, 
which I afterward continued in Verona, Vicenza, Padua, 
but most diligently in Venice. After this, however, the 
work came to a standstill, indeed I was led to a new 
design, viz. of writing an Iphigenia in Delphi, which I 
should have immediately carried into execution, if dis- 
traction and a f eeling of duty toward the older piece had 
not kept me from it. In Rome, however, the work con- 

* Campagne in Frankreich^ Werke^ Vol. XXXIH, p. 188. 
Cf. also his letter to Frau v. Stein of Dec. 29, 1786. 
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tinued with tolerable steadiness. In the evening as I went 
to sleep, I prepared myself f or the morning's task, which 
I took up immediately upon awaking. My procedure 
was quite simple. I calmly copied the piece and tried 
the metre regularly, line by line and period by period.' 
From bis letters it is evident that the form of the drama 
engaged bis chief attention. On Oct. 14, 1786, he writes 
to Herder : ' The passages that were most finished trouble 
me most. I should like to bend their tender heads under 
the yoke of the verse without breaking their necks, and 
yet it is remarkable that generally a better expression 
comes with the metre.' * In Bologna he sees a picture of 
St. Agatha, which was attributed to Raphael but which 
has since disappeared, and in his Italienische Reise 
(Oct. 19) he describes its impression upon him as foUows: 
*The artist has given to her (St. Agatha) a sound self- 
possessed maidenhood, but yet without coldness and rude- 
ness. I have noted the form well and shall mentally 
read to her my Iphigenia, and shall not allow my heroine 
to express an3rthing which this saint might not utter.' 
Thus it appears that in Italy under various influences, 
largely artistic, he gave the finishing touches to the 
Iphigenie, Indeed, it was only after the drama had 
become disengaged from its Weimar associations that 
the poet could work upon it with the füll freedom of 
an artist. So in Rome he caref ully removed ever3rthing 
from the drama which would directly suggest personal 
experience». Everything was raised to the height of the 
typical, of the universally human. In Rome antiquity 
surrounded him like a second higher nature, and so the 
classical Clements, which were subdued in the earlier 
versions, were given greater prominence. In his metrical 

* Cf . here Schiller*s utterance on the nature of metre in his 
letter to Goethe of Nov. 24, 1797. 
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difficulties he received considerable help from K. Ph. 
Moritz (1757-1793), whom he met in Rome. *I should 
never have dared/ says Goethe, 'to translate Iphigenie 
into iambics, had not the prosody of Moritz appeared 
to me like a guiding star.* . . . It is Singular that we find 
in OUT language but few syllables which are decidedly 
long or Short. With the others one proceeds according 
to taste or caprice. Now Moritz af ter much thought has 
managed to find out that there is a certain order of rank 
among syllables, and that a syllable more important in 
Sense is long as compared with the less significant, which 
is thereby made short; but on the other hand, the former 
in turn becomes short whenever it comes into the neigh- 
borhood of another which has more mental weight. . . . 
I have frequently consulted these principles and found 
them in agreement with my feelings.' t Thus aided by 
Moritz, but probably trusting more his own metrical 
sense, he considered most carefully every expression and 
verse, revising them wherever necessary. On Dec. 29, 
1786, the laborious task was done, and on Jan. 13, 1787, 
he sent a copy of the manuscript to Weimar 4 In his 
Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787, he calls his drama his 
^©d^merjenSfinb"/ and adds that the Iphigenie deserved this 
designation in more senses than one. He still was dissat- 
isfied with the metrical form of a number of lines, which 
he marked and gave Herder füll power and authority 

* His werk on prosody appeared in 1786 entitied : Versiu^h 
einer deutschen Prosodie, 

t Italienische Reise of Jan. 10, 1787. Cf. also Albert Koch, 
Über den Vershau in Goethes Iphigenie, Stettin, 1900. 

t Cf . here his letters to Herder of Dec. 29, 1786, and of Jan. 
13, 1787. For the description and history of Goethe's own 
manuscript, which is preserved in the Goethe archive in 
Weimar, cf. Werke X, pp. 389-390. 
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to correct. He wished especially that the euphony of 
several passages should be improved by Herder, but it 
has been impossible to determine just what alterations, 
if any, were introduced by him. The drama appeared 
in the summer of 1787 in the third volume of Goethe's 
coUected works published by Goeschen.* 

A comparison of the first prose Version of 1779 (A) 
with the final metrical form of the drama shows that 
the changes made were almost whoUy stylistic and 
metrical, consisting, as Lewes says, of 'just the sort of 
touches which elevate poetry above prose'. The orig- 
inal Organization of the drama, the plot, the conception 
of the characters remained practically unchanged. A 
comparison of the four versions affords us therefore a 
fine insight into the development of Goethe's style and 
metrical sense between the years 1779 and 1787.t In 
general it may be said that the final Version shows 
throughout a greater plasticity, terseness, and correct- 
ness of expression. 

Unpleasant repetitions, unnecessary words, and even 
sentences are often cut out, and the obscurities of the 
earlier versions are removed by felicitous additions of 
Word or phrase and by a fuUer development of metaphor. 
Thus a greater roundness of expression and a larger epic 
breadth distinguish many passages of the final version. 
It is interesting to observe with what care and skill the 
prosaic expressions are modified and raised to the dignity 
of poetry. The poet aims at greater concreteness, and 
his Imagination frequently transforms colorless abstrac- 
tions into new and noble m3rthological creations. 

* In the edition of Baechtold text D. 

t A thorough comparison of the four versions has been 
made by Reckling, Goethe's Iphigenie auf Tauris nach den 
vier überlieferten Fassungen, 1884. 
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Many changes in the final Version are due solely to 
metrical considerations. Single words and shorter sen- 
tences are frequently left out, and apocope, syncopei and 
elision are made use of for metrical reasons. On the 
other band, words, phrases, and short sentences are 
occasionally added and the word-order is changed for 
the sake of the metre. With few exceptions these 
metrical alterations have given a greater distinction 
and perspicuity of thought to the drama, so that the 
work in its final form has been universally admired as 
one of the purest and most perfect productions in modern 
literature. 

« 

RECEPTION OF THE DRAMA. 

The appearance of Iphigenie was received by Goethe's 
friends in Rome and Germany with surprising coolness. 
With the exception of Nathan der Weise, a work so 
lofty in thought and so perfect in execution had not 
yet appeared in Germany. The SBsthetic judgment of 
the people was not yet sufficiently developed to appre- 
ciate at once its exquisite beauty. Besides, something 
quite different was expected of Goethe. In 1787 he 
was known to the public largely as the author of Götz 
and Weriher] hence something revolutionary, passion- 
ate, stormy, especially something thoroughly Oerman 
in thought and form was expected of him. Schiller's 
early dramas were then the Sensation of the German 
stage. Their bold attacks on the existing social order^ 
their mighty pathos, their extravagant rhetoric, and 
their passionate action powerfully stirred the German 
public. What a contrast between these dramas, in 
which we feel the feverish pulsations of the approaching 
revolution, and Goethe's Iphigenie with its antiquc 
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theme and calm classic form! Goethe's famous lines 
in Faust well apply to his Iphigenie: 

Xft \tytm ed erft burd^ ^cifyct butd^ebrungm 
^rfd^etni ed in boQenbeter ©eftolt 
SBaS glänzt ift für ben ^ugenblicC geboren; 
^9 Qdftt bleibt ber ^adjiimdt unbetloten.'' • 

Even Goethe's intimate friends in Weimar did not 
receive the drama with much enthusiasm. They pre- 
ferred it in its old familiär form with its tender associa- 
tions, and feit the elimination of its personal elementa 
to be rather a weakness than an improvement. Few 
realized what changes had taken place in the poet's 
character and artistic Ideals in Italy. Hefelt that he 
was misunderstood and had disappointed the expecta- 
tions of his friends, and yet this did not alter his con- 
victions, for he applied the same artistic Standards to 
the revision of his Tasso, which was undertaken öoon 
after the completion of the Iphigenie. Upon his return 
from Italy in June, 1788, he became estranged from Frau 
von Stein, and unwilling to revive the many personal 
recoUections he had interwoven in the drama, he made 
no effort to have it produced on the stage. Besides, its 
metrical form would have interfered at that time with 
a successful stage-representation. The German public 
was then unaccustomed to the use of metre in the drama, 
and even in 1798-9 the Weimar actors had to be care- 
fuUy trained by Goethe and Schiller in the natural 
delivery of the verse of the Wallenstein drama. 

♦ Faust 1, 11. 70-74. 
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SCHILLER'S CRITICISM AND REVISION OF THE 

DRAMA. 

Op the many contemporary reviews of the drama those 
of Wieland and Schiller are most interesting and sug- 
gestive.* Wieland reviewed it in his Teutscher Merkur 
in September, 1787, and regarded it as * written just as 
much in the spirit of Sophocles as Götz was in the spirit 
of Shakespeare, an antique Greek play even to the point 
of illusion.' Schiller, who was then studying Goethe's 
works with much interest and care, reviewed Egmont 
in 1788 and Iphigenie in 1789. His judgment on Iphi' 
genie was then very similar to that of Wieland. He 
wrote: 'Here we find him vying with as much and even 
greater success with the Greek tragic poets than he had 
done in his Götz von Berlichingen with Shakespeare. In 
the Greek form, of which he has become complete mas- 
ter, ... he develops here the whole creative strength 
of his spirit, and excels his modeis in their own manner. 
We cannot read this play without feeling inspired by 
a certain spirit of antiquity, which is much too true 
and vivid for a mere imitation, even though it be most 
successful. 't 

He changed, however, his judgment a few years later. 
In 1794 his memorable friendship with Goethe began. 
Though their natures were radically different, they 
soon discovered that their ultimate aims as men and 

* Cf . also J. W. Braun, Goethe im Urtheile seiner Zeitgenossen, 
1884. Vol. II, in various places. 

t Schiller, Werke, (Goedeke Ed.), Vol. VI, p. 240. Also A. 
W. Schlegel called it ' an ccho ' of Greek tragedy. Cf . Vorle- 
sungen über dramatische Kunst und Ldtteratur, Vol. II, p. 417. 
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poets were the same, and with unparalleled iinselfish- 
ness each strove to understand and stimulate the best 
efforts of the other. One of theu* important aims was 
to raise the Standards and increase the repertou*e of the 
Weimar theatre. Schiller, who had displayed great 
talent in revising plays, undertook with Goethe's con- 
sent to revise also Iphigenie for stage purposes.* The 
plan of revision was first mentioned by Schiller in 1800, 
and the work was seriously undertaken in January, 1802. 
This task led Schiller to a thorough study and analysis 
of the drama, with the result that we have several letters 
of his to Körner and Goethe which contain some of the 
most suggestive criticisms we have on the work. Natu- 
rally enough his attitude toward Iphigenie in these 
letters is essentially different from that of his review 
in 1789, for he had meanwhile become thoroughly 
acquainted with Greek tragedy, had studied profoundly 
the dramaturgic art, and had developed into the greatest 
dramatist of Germany. On Jan. 21, 1802, he wrote as 
foUows to his friend Körner about the drama: 'We wish 
to produce here next month Goethe^s Iphigenie; this 
has given me occasion to read it again carefuUy, because 
Goethe feels the need of changing a few things in it. 
I was much surprised that it no longer made the same 
favorable impression upon me as formerly, although it 
will ever remain a soulful creation. It is, however, so 
astonishingly modern and non-Greek that one cannot 
understand how it was possible ever to compare it with a 
Greek play. It is wholly and purely moral, but the sensu- 
ous power, the life, the movement, and ever3rthing which 
specifically belongs to a true dramatic work is greatly lack- 
ing. . . . However, the work was a real meteor at the time 

* He revised in 1796 Goethe'sjE^gr7yM?n^,and in 1801 Lessing's 
Nathan der Weise. 
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it arose . . . and the age cannot even now overlook it.' * 
Equally important is his letter to Goethe of Jan. 22, 1802, 
which contains several trenchant criticisms on the 
dramaturgic limitations of the play. Schiller considers 
here the drama from the point of view of a practical play- 
wright who thoroughly understands what is necessary 
for an effective stage play. 

Unfortunately Schiller's revision of the drama has 
not been preserved, but from his letters we may infer 
that he reduced somewhat the Orestes scenes and the 
long reflective passages, and tried to give greater promi- 
nence to the main action of the play, which in his judg- 
ment lagged in the second and third acts.f Schiller 's 
Version was produced for the first time in Weimar on 
May 15, 1802. Goethe came for the night from Jena to 
See the Performance, expecting a peculiarly stränge Sensa- 
tion from the representation of a drama which portrayed 
a mental state he had long since outgrown.| The drama 
was also produced in Berlin in Dec. 1802 and repeated 
there soon afterward, but without arousing much interest.§ 
Goethe did not witness another Performance of his 
drama. When it was represented in Weimar in 1827 
with the Berlin actor Krüger as Orestes, Goethe did 
not go to see it, fearing that an imperfect Performance 
might prove painful. However, Krüger's representation 
was unusually intelligent and successf ul, and was described 
the next day to Goethe by Eckermann. || The delighted 

* Cf. also Goethe's letter to Schiller of Jan. 19, 1802, in 
which he says of his Iphigenie: „(^i ift gans Verteufelt l^uman.'' 

t Cf . note to 11. 1365 ff. 

t Cf. Goethe's letter to Schiller of May 11, 1802. 

§ Cf . Braun, Goethe im Urtheüe seiner Zeitgenossen^ Vol. III, 
pp. 5 and 25. 

1 Cf. Eckermann^s Gespräche mit Goethe, April 1, 1827. 
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and grateful poet sent then to the actor a beautifuUy 
bound copy of his work, upon the fly-leaf of which he 
wrote the foUowing famous lines which are of the great- 
est importance for the interpretation of the drama: 

«SBa« ber 3))tcl^er bicfem S3anbe 
@lau6enb, l^offenb anvertraut, 
SBerb* im Ärcife bcutfd^ Sanbc 
S)urd^ beiS 5lünftlerd 38irlen laut l 

€o im ^anbeln, fo im &pxtd)m 
Sie6eboa Derfttnb' t& hxit: 
SlOe menfd^Iid^ ©ebred^en 
Sül^nct reine ÜKenfci^lid^Ieit.'' 

Goethe's Iphigenie cannot be regarded as an affective 
stage-play. It is too Umited in incident and action to 
become populär with the masses; it is essentially a 
„6eelenbrama", which will ever strongly appeal to a 
cultivated audience, able to appreciate its noble diction, 
^ts perfect form, and the depth and delicacy of its motives 
and sentiments. To-day the drama is represented from 
time to time upon the best stages of Germany, which 
thus aim to keep alive the high Ideals of Grerman classi- 
cism. The task is, however, not an easy one, for neither 
the heroic nor the youthfuUy sentimental style of acting 
will do justice to Goethe's heroine. It is but rarely 
that an actress can be found who succeeds in combining 
the classic calmness and nobility of action with the deep 
warmth of expression required of the röle of Iphigenia. 



The drama has been translated inta practically all the 
European tongues. Among the English translations 
that of William Taylor of Norwich, the foremost Student 
of Goethe before Carlyle, is especially noteworthy. It 
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appeared in 1793 and was commended by both Goethe 
and Schiller. It is regarded as Taylor's best translation 
of a German classic. The most widely used English 
translation to-day is that of Miss Anna Swanwick, 
which is on the whole quite faithful to the orignal. — In 
1818 the poet was much pleased by the appearance of a 
translation of his drama into modern Greek by Joan- 
nes Papadopulos, a young Greek who had studied in 
Jena. In 1861 it was translated into ancient Greek by 
Th. Kock. — Madame de Stael in her famous work De 
VAUemagne (1813) wrote in most enthusiastic terms of 
Goethe's drama, and ever since it has met with special 
favor in France, partly because of its form, which agrees 
with the best principles of French classicism, and partly 
because of the popularity of the Orestes and Iphigenia 
themes in France.* Several translations have appeared 
in Italy, the best of which is that of Andrea Maffei. 
The Russian, Swedish, Danish, Dutch, and Spanish 
translations, while showing the extent of the appreciation 
of Goethe's work, are not especially noteworthy. 

* Cf . Intr. pp. xxxvi-xxxviii. 



ORITICAL DISCUSSION. 

THE HEALING OF ORESTES. 

The aim of the action of Goethe's drama is the return 
of Orestes and Iphigenia from Tauris to Mycenae, where 
Orestes is, with the aid of his sister, to be reestab- 
lished upon the throne of his ancestors. This end can be 
attained only after Orestes has been freed from the tor- 
ments of the Furies, who have been pursuing him ever 
since he murdered his mother. In obedience to the 
Oracle of Apollo the unfortunate youth goes to Tauris, 
where an image of Artemis is worshipped in the temple, 
and is promised release from the Furies if he brings the 
sister back to Greece. Naturally he interprets the words 
of the Oracle to refer to the image of the goddess, and 
proceeds with his friend Pylades to Tauris to execute 
the mission and obtain the promised relief. Upon their 
arrival in Tauris they are captured and, according to the 
law of the land, brought to the priestess to be sacrificed 
by her at the altar of the goddess. In the priestess 
Orestes finds his sister Iphigenia. He suffers again in her 
presence all the agonies of a tortured conscience; 
exhausted he falls into a swoon in which he sees beautifui 
visions of harmony and peace; finally roused by Pylades, 
he awakes and feels himself freed from the torments of 
the Furies and stirred by a new spirit of hope and coura- 
geous activity. Though he has not captured the image of 
the goddess, he is convinced that he is healed, and grate- 
fully acknowledges that he owes his restoration to his 

Ixxiii 
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sister. The third act in which this remarkable spiritual 
change is wrought in Orestes the poet justly calls 'the 
axis of the play*. It represents the most important 
event in the drama upon which the whole action depends. 
Here the great purpose for which Orestes went to Tauris 
is attained, effected not by a deed of extraordinary 
daring, but by the influence of pure and noble womanhood. 
It is not surprising, then, that the attention of critics 
has been chiefly devoted, especially in recent years, to 
the thorough analysis of this act. Efforts have been 
made to determine as clearly as possible the process 
by which the mental restoration of Orestes is effected. 
Some, after a searching analysis of the act, have found 
the change in Orestes unthinkable, contrary to all experi- 
ence, and have pronounced it a psychological impossibil- 
ity, a miracle which immistakably points to the Greek 
m3rthological source of the drama.* Others, again, have 
discovered in the restoration of Orestes the specifically 
religious, Christian dement of the drama, and have 
interpreted it as due to the action of ' divine grace '. f 
These Christian interpretations vary in a number of 
details, but all find something miraculous in the change 
of Orestes, and ascribe it to the Intervention of mysterious 
divine foroes. Another class of critics refuse to see 
anything miraculous or mystical in the drama, reject 
all dogmatic Christian interpretations as untenable in 
view of Goethe's well-known Opposition to dogmatic 
religion, and find the healing of Orestes well motivated 
and based upon deep personal experiences of the poet, 

* Cf . Franz Kern, Deutsche Dramen ah Schullektüre, 1886. 
Kem's criticism has been especially fruitful in arousing a 
genend discussion of the subject. 

t So Müller, Matthias, Frick, Evers, Heinzelmann and 
others. 
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In the opinion of the editor it is only the latter attitude 
that can be justified, if we keep in mind what we know 
t)f Goethe's character and bis artistic purposes. 

Few will maintain that the healing of Orestes is a relig- 
ious miracle in the ordinary sense of that term. Such a 
miracle would after all be nothing eise than a deiLs ex 
machina, which is rejected to-day by all critics as un- 
dramatic. Lessing sayB about the Intervention of the mi- 
raculous in the drama: 'Much as we may be convinced 
of the immediate effects of Grace, nevertheless they cannot 
please us upon the stage, where everything which belongs 
to the characters of the persons must arise from the 
most natural causes.' * And similarly Groethe says: 
'Belief and unbelief are by no means the organs with 
which a work of art is to be apprehended. Rather 
are quite different human powers and capacities necessary 
for it. • . . A religious theme, however, may be a good 
subject for art, but only in so far as it possesses gen- 
eral human interest.' f 

Goethe is preeminently the poet of the human. 
What Schiller especially admired in his poetry was 
bis faithful representation of the typical truths of 
human experience.J The fundamental law of poetry; 
according to Goethe, is that everything proceed in it 
with the necessity and truth of nature. Empirical 
psychology is to him the real domain of poetry. § Speak- 
ing of the first four volumes of his collected works which 
appeared in 1787, he says: ' I can truly say that there is 
not one letter in them which has not been lived, feit, 
enjoyed, suffered, thought.' f In view of all this it is 

* Hamburgiache Dramaturgiej No. 2. 

t Eckermann* 8 Gespräche of May 2, 1824. 

t Cf. Schiller's letter to Goethe of March 1, 1795. 

§ Cf. his letter to Schiller of Nov. 25, 1797. 
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clear that the only safe basis of Interpretation of Goethe's 
Works is the experience from which they proceeded. 
Goethe can and should be interpreted through himself. 
And so we shall find that the fundamental ideas of the 
thh'd act of the Iphigenie are rooted in characteristic 
Spiritual experiences of the poet. 

A glance at Groethe's religious and moral convictions 
will help US to understand his conception of the influenae 
which a noble person of a highly spiritual nature may 
exert upon his environment. Goethe was a man of a 
profound religious nature of a non-ecclesiastical order. 
He never pretended to be an orthodox Christian, and 
in fact maintained throughout his life a skeptical atti- 
tude toward .all forms of dogmatic religion. It is there- 
fore doing violence to his writings to try to Interpret them 
from the point of view of any distinct religious dogma. 
He called himself a Protestant, and as such claimed ' the 
right of holding his inner being free from all prescribed 
dogma, the right of developing himself religiously.' 
Although in the course of his life his religious views 
underwent considerable change, it may be said that the 
general trend of his thought was toward the philosophy 
of Spinoza. Goethe is a poetical pantheist; the whole 
universe is to him divine; God is immanent in all things 
and beings. Accordingly, throughout life he strove to 
study God in his endless manifestations.f 'I believe 
in God,' he once says, ' is a beautiful and praiseworthy 
phrase; but to recognize God in all His manifestations, 
that is true holiness on earth.'J 

The moral expression of the Divine Goethe finds in 

* Italienische Reise of Sept. 22, 1787. 
fCf. Eckermann' s Gespräche of Feb. 28, 1831, and of 
Aug. 2, 1830; also Riemer, Mittheilungen über Goethe, 1, 118. 
X Maximen und Reflexionen, vii. 
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love. He says: 'That is what I call the omnipresenoe of 
God, who has everywhere spread and implanted a portion 
of bis endless love, and has intimated even in the brüte 
as a germ that which blossoms to perfection m man.' * 
This moral f orce is not a product of reflection, but innate; 
active in its nature, devoted to the Service of objects 
outside of itself. Man who foUows this inborn impulse 
becomes 'noble, helpful, and good'; the more he is fiUed 
with it, the more he approaches the Divine. The con- 
sciousness of this moral force in one's seif and the con« 
templation of its endless manifestations in human society 
are more important to Groethe than all religious dogmaa 
and traditions.f It is interesting to note how often he 
judges people with reference to this central moral principle. 
Those in whom this principle is most potent are distin- 
guished by their simplicity, sincerity, open-heartednesa 
and benevolence. It is Groethe's conviction that such 
people have the power of awakening a deep moral life 
in others, or, as he once says to £k;kermann, ' love engen- 
der s love' (Siebe erzeugt Siebe).} Accordingly, all the 
qualities emanating from love: truth, candor, S)rmpathy, 
are active forces capable of arousing similar qualities in 
others. A harmonious moral life expresses itself in 
nobility and calmness of soul and will exert a soothing, 
quieting influence upon agitated beings. 

Goethe had a large experience with persons of streng 
moral natures. Often he feit that an irresistible force 
proceeded from such persons, which in some inexpli- 
cable way stirred his moral life to its very depths. He 
reflected much upon these mysterious forces dwelling in 
nature and in the moral life of man, and described them 

* Eckermann* 8 Gespräche of Oct. 8, 1827. 
t Cf . Goethe's letter to Jacobi of May 5, 1786. 
X Eckermann* s Gespräche of Oct. 23, 1828. 
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at leagth in his autobiography and in bis conversa- 
tioDS with Eckermaan. The extraordioary influenoe 
which men of very strong personality often exercised 
upoa their environmeat he ascribed to the 'demoniacal' 
element (bod Ddmonlfc^c) in them.* 'A tremendous 
energy/ he says, ' emanates from them, and they exer- 
cise an incredible power over all creatures.'f This power 
he found in a preeminent degree in Napoleon, Frederick 
the Great, Peter the Great, Bjrron, Paganini, in Duke 
Karl August, and in many others. According to the 
accounts of his contemporaries the poet himself was so 
endowed. Speaking of the personality of Karl August 
to Eckermann Goethe said : ' In the deceased grand- 
duke it (ba« Damonifc^c) existed to such a degree that no 
one was able to withstand him. He exercised an attrac- 
tion upon men through his calm presence without his 
needing even to show himself kind and friendly/J 

But not only did Goethe feel the influence of men of 
extraordinary personality; he was also very sensitive to the 
atmosphere of people of more moderate attainments, who 
revealed in their actions sound and clear moral instincts, 
who were direct, open, sympathetic, and aroused his 
confidence. In his letters he frequently describes such 
natures and the wholesome eflFect they had upon him. 
But he was especially susceptible to the influence of 
noble women. His numerous feminine friendships form 
one of the most interesting and characteristic chapters 
of his life. No poet has ever portrayed with such power 
and beauty the uplifting and soothing influence of noble 
womanhood as Goethe. A distinctive feature of his 

* Eckermann' 8 Gespräche of Feb. 28 and Mar. 2, 1831. 

tCf. Werke, Vol. XXIX, p. 177. 

J Cf. Eckermann* s Gespräche of March 8, 1831. 
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relation to women was his desire to confess to them 
all that agitated and burdened his heart and mind, and 
such confessions afforded him the greatest relief. We 
can mention here only a few of these friendships and 
their effect upon the poet. 

In Leipzig he became acquainted with Frau Böhme, 
an elderly lady in delicate health, who lived in quiet 
retirement. She attracted the young student and won 
his confidence and affection through her gentle tender 
nature and her real sympathetic concern for his well- 
being. More strongly he feit the effect of the person- 
ality of Friederike Oeser, daughter of the artist. In 
his poetic epistle to her of Nov. 6, 1768, he confesses 
that he knows no one who can so well soothe his pain 
and with a glance restore the calmness of his sonl. And 
in a letter to her of Feb. 13, 1769, he writes that in 
her presence he experienced the joyousness and heroism 
of her soul, for 'those qualities are as communicable 
as electricity, and you have as much of it as there are 
sparks in an electric machine.' 

Upon his retm-n to Frankfm-t he came under the 
influence of Fräulein von Klettenberg, in whom he found 
traits of character which he always regarded as the most 
valuable: 'a hearty, natural conduct, cheerfulness and 
calmness of soul.' In Friederike Brion and Charlotte 
Buff it was the naturalness, kindliness, and truth of 
their being that so powerfuUy attracted him. We have 
already referred to the calming influence of the letters 
of Countess Auguste von Stolberg, especially those 
written in 1775, the year of his greatest mental agita- 
tion produced by his relation to Lili. He feels impelled 
to confess to her all his innier conflicts, and the language 
he uses in describing to her the deep sense of his guilt 
and the chaotic state of his feelings reminds us of the 
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confessioDS of Orestes in the third act of the Iphtgenie» 
He feels that a look of her eye, a pressure of her hand^ 
a comforting word from her Ups would afford him the 
greatest relief. Once he exclaims: 'Dear child, I have 
always a feeling that you will save me from deep misery. 
No other feminine creatnre can do it but you.' 

His relation to Auguste von Stolberg prepared him 
for his friendship for Frau von Stein, which must be 
regarded as the central experience imderlying the Iphir 
genie. Again and again he confesses all that he owes 
to her friendship, and a number of his letters throw 
the strongest light upon the manner in which the restora- 
tion of Orestes is effected. He confesses that her friend- 
ship and love have caused a radical change in his whole 
moral being, but adds that the process is quite incom- 
prehensible to him. He writes: 'I cannot say and 
dare not comprehend what a change your love is effect- 
ing in my inner most being; it is a condition which, old 
as I am, I do not yet know.' Again: 'Your relation to 
me is so holy and peculiar that I feel it cannot be expressed 
in words; human beings cannot see it.' He feels him- 
self morally purified through her friendship. He says: 
'I am on the way to being cured through your love of 
some remnants of sins and shortcomings.' 'I owe 
everything to you. I feel as if now no evil could any 
longer touch me.' In September, 1776, when the unhappy 
poet Lenz goes to Kochberg to visit Frau von Stein, 
Goethe writes to her : ' Lenz is to see you, and that broken 
soul is to sip the drops of baisam in your presence,' 
significant words, showing what effect he expects of the 
Personality of his friend even upon a man who is on 
the verge of insanity. The' moral qualities which she 
awakens in the poet are those which she herseif pre- 
eminently possesses: truth, openness, above all calm- 
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ness of soul. To her more than to any other being he 
can reveal himself, to her he can confess all that bar- 
dens his heart. Such confessions afford him the greatest 
moral relief, as we find also in the case of Orestes. So 
he writes Dec. 4, 1780: 'After my confession of yester- 
day I feel very much better and easier; would that it 
may become completel' Again he writes on March 27, 
1781 : ' May the openness and the calmness of my heart 
which you restored for me be yours, and may all the 
good that comes from it to others and to me be also 
yours. Believe me I feel myself quite different, my 
former benevolence returns, and with it the joy of my 
life; you have restored in me the delight in doing good 
which I had lost entirely.' 

From these and other letters it appears that it was 
Goethe's conviction derived from experience that in 
some way incomprehensible to the discursive under- 
standing one being may profoundly afifect another through 
the sheer f orce of his personality, may awaken and develop 
dormant moral forces and bring harmony and peace to 
anxious souls. Goethe feit these moral forces most 
keenly when they proceeded from noble women. This 
feminine influence upon the emotional and moral develop- 
ment of man the poet treats repeatedly in his lyrics and 
larger works before and after the Iphigenie. In Werther, 
Egmont, Tasso, Wühelm Meister, Wahlverwandtschaften, 
and FaiLst he portrays the various phases of this theme 
from the point of view of typical characters and situations. 
In the Iphigenie we have the intensest and most poetio 
expression of this experience. Just as the poet feit his 
whole being strengthened and restored to useful activity 
through the spiritual influence of Frau v. Stein, so he 
represented Orestes as healed through the influence of 
Iphigenia, The deep sympathy in which the unhappy 
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Orestes feels himself drawn to the unknown priestess, 
bis free and fiill confession to her of his guilt, which he feels 
more keenly than ever bef ore in her pure and holy presence, 
the frightful visions of his morbid fancy, his exhaustion 
and his consequent relief and peace — all this is a grand 
poetic representation of Goethe's own experience. It 
is psychologically as true as the experience from which 
it is drawn; But naturally Goethe does not offer any 
metaphysical explanation of the process by which the 
healing of Orestes is effected, for that is not the province 
of the poet. Goethe once says to Eckermann: 'The 
more incommensurable and the more incomprehensible 
to the imderstanding a poetic production is, so much the 
better it is.' * Moreover, Goethe frequently states that 
the influence of one personality upon another transcends 
human imderstanding; it is a typical human experience, 
our moral growth depends upon it, but it is inexplicable. 
The poet states the largest aspects of this same funda- 
mental mystery of our life in the famous catechization 
scene in Faust, where Faust says to Gretchen (11. 3446- 
56): 

• €(^' i(^ nid^ Slug' in Stuge ttr, 
Unb bran^ nid^ olleS 
^aiS^ ^oupt unb ^et^en btr, 
Unb h>e6i in ctmgem ®el^eimn«S 
Unftd^i&ar, ftd^tBor^ neben bir? 
©ffüll' bobon betn ^etj, fo %xo% e« \% 
Unb toenn bu gong in bent @efü]^Ie feltfi fy^ 
^tm^ e« bann ttnc bu ttnßft, 
9{enn'iS ©lud! ^et)! £ieBel OJottl 
3d^ l^abe feinen S'lamen 
^Otl ©efül^I ift dled; 

* Eckermann'a Gespräche of May 6, 1827. Cf. also his 
utterance on poetry of March 8, 1831. 
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!Rame ift @cl^a unb fHan^, 
Umnebelnb ^immeteölut" * 

Tbis poetic pantheism is, as has been said, the faith 
toward which Goethe leaned, and if we would Interpret 
the influence of Iphigenia upon Orestes from this point of 
view, we might ascribe it to God, but in no other sense 
than that all life and experience, physical and spiritual, 
are to be ascribed to the same source. We have, there- 
fore, here no miracle in the ordinary sense, np special 
interposition of God in behalf of Orestes. Goethe 
had no distinct religious tradition or dogma in mind 
when he wrote the drama, but endeavored to give a 
concentrated poetic expression to an experience which 
he had often feit, especially in the first years of his 
residence in Weimar, and in which he saw a t3rpical 
significance. The process by which one person may 
exert the greatest influence upon another, even to the 
point of restoring a being torn by remorse and despair 
to joyful activity, the poet did not try to analyze and 
explain, for he regarded it as beyond human comprehen- 
sion. He therefore limited himself to the faithful repre- 
sentation of the action and reaction of the moral forces in 
man, which he believed were implanted in him by God. 
Iphigenia says to Thoas (1. 494) : 

,,6ie (bte ®ötier) teben nur butd^ unfer ^et^ gu ut^S," 

Let US now turn to the drama and see how Goethe 
conceived the character of Iphigenia and how he repre- 
sented the influence of her personality upon her brother 
Orestes. The circimistance of the legend that Iphigenia 
was a sister of Orestes was most significant to the poet, 

* Cf. also his letter to Auguste v. Stolberg of Jan. 26, 
1775. 
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for he regarded sisterly love as the purest and most 
unselfish. He entertained the deepest love for his sister 
Cornelia; in his boyhood and early youth she was his 
dosest friend and confidant. After her marriage in 
1773 he longed for a similar relationship to other women 
and thought he had found it in Auguste von Stolberg, 
whom in his letters he frequently calls his sister.* Later 
he similarly addressed Frau von Stein in the exalted 
moments of his friendship.f And so it is through the 
pure love of the sister Iplugenia that Orestes is to be 
restored. 

Orestes and Iphigenia belong to a family of great 
criminals. Ever since their great ancestor Tantalus 
was hurled to Tartarus for his overweening pride, the 
hatred of the gods is supposed to have pursued the 
family and to have involved its various members from 
generation to generation in monstrous crimes. Iphigenia 
is the only guiltless member of her race. It is a miracle 
to Thoas that she escaped the traditional fate of her 
family. It happened through the Intervention of the 
goddess who rescued her in her early youth from the 
sacrifice in Aulis and brought her to Tauris to serve 
there as the priestess of her temple. In the Taurian 
land, far removed from the unbridled passions of her 
kindred, she developed into pure and noble woman- 
hood. Guided by her own great experience in Aulis, she 
arrived at new views concerning the nature of the gods 
and their relations to men, views directly opposed to 
the gloomy beliefs of her family. She came to the con- 
viction that the gods were true, just, and beneficent, 
that they loved and conferred blessings upon the race 

* Cf . his letters to her of Jan. 26, March 25, April 25, and 
July 25, 1775. 

t Cf. his letters of Feb. 23, April 14, and May 24, 1776. 
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of men, and required that man live in obedience to their 
laws. She says to Thoas (11. 1825-8) : 

Jßon Sugenb auf l^ab' id^ gelernt gel^ord^, 
@tft meinen @Item unb bann einer ©ottl^eit 
Unb folgfam fül^It' id^ immer meine @ee(e 
2lm fd^dnften frei/ 

Naturally she regarded the ancient custom of the 
Taurians of sacrificing strangers at the altar of Diana 
as based upon an utter misconception of the nature of 
the gods, as in the highest degree sinful. 

„^ix mi^Derftel^t bie ^immlifd^en, ber fic 
blutgierig n)a^nt; er bid^tet il^nen nur 
^ie eignen gr auf amen SSegierben aru** (11. 523-5.) 

She concealed her birth and the history of her past 
life from all, and yet, though a stranger in Tauris, the 
influenae of her personality was soon feit by the king 
and the people. She imparted her religious and moral 
principles to the barbarians and by her gentle eloquence 
succeeded in discontinuing the human sacrifices. The 
introduction of the higher laws of humanity through 
her influence proved a blessing to the land, alleviated 
the condition of the people, and established the strongest 
moral bond between them and the revered priestess. 

«Unb fül^It nid^ jeglid^er ein beffer 2o8, 
6eitbem ber Äönig, ber un3 h)eif ' unb tapfer 
6o lang' gefül^ret, nun fid^ aud^ ber ^ilbe 
2|n beiner ®egenn)art erfreut unb un^ 
2)e2 fd^toeigenben ©el^orfamg ?PfIid^t erleic^ert? 
^i nennft bu unnü^, menn t>on beinem äBefen 
2luf Xaufenbe l^erab ein 5äalfam träufelt?" (U. 133-9.) 

She deeply sympathized with and comforted the king 
when he lost his last and most beloved son in battle, 

^nd through tbis per^on^ r^l^tioa wo& lue largest goß« 
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fidence. Thus the poet has represented Iphigenia as 
the center of the moral regeneration of a young and 
vigorous people, eager for growth but needing spiritual 
guidance. 

„^tna mrgenbS hcaxt bie WXbt, bte l^eraB 
3n ttttn\^lvfyx ©eftoli bom ^irnmel Sommt 
@in fftvtdf [väf fd^eKet/ ald too trüb unb trnlb 
@m neues Soll, t>oa Seben, Wtixt unb ^aft, 
Biä) f elbft unb banger Sll^nung überlaff en, 
2)ed ÜRenfc^ebend fd^e ^rben trägt'' (U. 1677-82.) 

In all this great humanizing work she foUowed the 
instincts of her pure and harmonious nature, for Iphigenia, 
like so many of Goethe's finest feminine characters, is 
essentially naive. In her religions and moral life she 
implicitly trusts her intuitions. 

„^ unterWc nic^, id^ fü^le nur.-" (1. 1650.) 

Such are a few of the salient traits of her character. 
She is in the highest sense of the term a priestess among 
the Scythians, but though revered by all she cannot 
overcome a feeling of strangeness in Tauris. She is a 
Greek and loves Hellas; her feelings are bound up with 
her family, and she longs to return some day to her 
native land and purify her family through her moral 
and religious Ideals. In obedience to the instincts of 
her heart, and believing that the final mission of her 
life is not in Tauris, but in Mycense, she rejects the suit 
of Thoas. The disappointed and angry king then com- 
mands that the practice of human sacrifices be at once 
resumed, a command which threatens to undo her long 
and beneficent work of civilization in Tauris. Then 
the captive Pylades is brought to her and from him 
she learns the crushing news of the murder of her father 
by her mother Cl3rtsemnestra. 
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With forced composure &he then receives Orestes. The 
deepest gloom envelops his soul. Horrible phantoms 
of his tortured conscienoe repeatedly rise before his 
excited fancyi bewilder him and drive him to despair. 
In this frame of mind no sound activity is possible, he 
is world-weary and would welcome death^n expiation 
of his crime. His faithfui friend Pylades vainly tried 
to encourage and calm him by turning his mind away 
from the scenes of murder to the beautif ul days of their 
early youth when they dreamed glorious dreams of a 
useful heroic activity. But he did not feel the whole 
depth of his friend's suffering and did not appreciate 
the freeing power of a füll confession. Optimistic and 
active himself, he hoped that activity would eventually 
restore the morbid spirit of his friend. But Orestes says 
(11. 749-51): 

Jbxn vi} beftimmi pi leben unb gu l^anbeln 
60 ne^m* ein ®ott bon meiner fd^hjeren 6tim 
^en dd^hnnbel toeg.'' 

This task is performed by Iphigenia. She approaches 
him with her natural sympathy, for she has heard from 
Pylades of his great mental sufferings, her hand touches 
his to loosen his fetters, her gentle words penetrate the 
gloom of his soul, and he feels at once the comforting 
influence of her pure personality. She seems to him ' a 
heavenly woman.' Her deep concern for the fate of the 
house of Agamemnon and her kindly consideration for 
him arouse his confidence, and he feels impelled to confess 
everjrthing to her and finally to reveal his identity. 
Dissimulation, naturally repugnant to him, is impossible 
in her holy presence. Instinctively he feels that a stronger 
bond exists between them. In his confession he suffers 
anew and more intensely than ever before all the agonies 
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of a tortured conscience. His imagination sees again all 
the incidents of his crime with the distinctness of reality. 
The hideous forma of the relentless Furies rise before him 
and he hears their mocking laughter. He believes that 
he is irreparably doomed. 

And how 4oes Iphigenia reoeive his confession? She, 
who as the daughter of Cl3rtffimnestra has the right to 
condemn the deed and avenge the murder, has only 
words of tenderest compassion for him. She knows 
that he committed the deed in the belief that it was his 
sacred duty, and forgives him. Repeatedly she tries to 
make him realize who she is, and endeavors by word and 
gesture to calm him. But all her attempts are vain and 
seem for a while but to augment his sufferings. Her 
gentle words of sympathy stir his innermost being, he 
evades her embrace. The horror of his deed Stands so 
visibly before him that he cannot comprehend how the 
pure and saintly woman, the priestess, can have sym- 
pathy and love for him, the tainted criminal, the object 
of the revengeful pursuit of the Furies. And so in his 
frenzy he mistakes her tenderness for the wild ravings of 
a Bacchante. When he finally grasps the thought that 
the priestess who has been commanded to slay him is 
his sister, the horror of the Situation drives him to the 
height of despair and almost unsettles his reason. But 
the poet believed that love awakened love and so, even 
on the verge of insanity, when his eyes fall upon his weep- 
ing sister, he utters the deeply pathetic words (11. 1249-51) : 

«SBeinenid^! 2)u H* m*t fdM^. 
Seit meinen etften ^af)xm l)ah' id^ ntd^ 
©eßebt, tt)te xd) bid^ lieben fönnte, ed^iüefter." 

Exhausted he falls into a swoon. The confession, 
stimulated by the pure and sympathetic personality of 

Iphigenia, b^3 ftually given bim th^ mUQh »e^ed relief.— 
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The poet had now the difficult task of representing in some 
convincing way the spiritual change in Orestes, and he 
did it by making him describe the visions of peace and 
reconciliation that float before his fancy. This very 
delicate and highly poetical scene may also be traced 
to Goethe's experiences. In his letters the poet often 
ascribes to sleep and beautiful dreams a beneficent 
effect upon his moral well-being. Elspecially is this the 
case during the period of his friendship with Frau von 
Stein. He frequently reports to her that a sound 
sleep had purified his soul, had caused the misery of a 
previous evening to vanish, and restored again the 
spiritual harmony of his nature.* On Feb. 23, 1776, he 
writes the foUowing significant letter to her: *What a 
gentle and light sleep I had, with what happiness I arose 
and greeted the beautiful sun, the first time in fourteen 
days with a free heart, and with how much gratitude 
toward you, angel of Heaven, to whom I owe all this!' 
Again on March 15, 1785, he writes: 'I have only two 
gods, you and sleep. You heal everything in me that can be 
healed.' So also in Faust the poet symbolically represents 
the recovery of his hero from his pangs of remorse over 
the tragic f ate of Gretchen as effected by a long refreshing 
sleep, granted to him by the kindly fairies. When Faust 
awakes, he f eels restored and prepared to enter again upon 
life's struggles.f 

When Orestes begins to regain consciousness, he finds 
Iphigenia standing by his side and hears her fervid 
prayer to the goddess in which she expresses her deep 
love and concern for him and her hope of retiu-ning with 

* Cf. his letters to Frau v. Stein of May 21, 1778; Feb. 14, 
1779; Nov. 13, 1782; March 7, 1783;^ Nov. 23, 1783, and 
June 24, 1784. 

t Cf, Faust, Pt. 11, U. 4613 fif, 
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hiin to Greece. Then the manly words of bis friend, 
reminding him of the danger of the Situation and exhort- 
ing him to proceed at once to action, dispel the last 
impressions of his vision. He awakes, feels that his 
soul is free, and turns with hope and courage to the 
duties of life. Though the image of the goddess has 
not been captured, the Furies have ceased to torment 
him. He knows that he owes this spiritual freedom to 
his sister. And so toward the end of the drama he says 
(U. 2119-26): 

J&on bir berül^rt, 
SBarid^öel^cUt; in beinen 2lttnen fa^te 
^aS übd md} mit aUen feinen ^(auen 
3um le^ntnal unb fd^üttette bad ^arf 
©ntfe^id^ mir ^ufammen; bann entflol^'d 
SBie eine Sd^Iange )u ber ^öf)U. ^eu 
©enie^' id^ nun burd^ bid^ ba^ toeite £id^ 
S)e3 SCage^." 

THE INNER CONFLICTS OF IPHIGENIA. 

The connection between Iphigenia's inner conflicts 
with the main action of the drama has been amply 
discussed in the notes. With Iphigenia, constituted 
as she is, these inner conflicts arise of necessity from 
the dramatic Situation at the end of the third act. She 
wishes to save her brother and return with him to Greece, 
but this seems only possible by practicing deception 
upon the king. The instincts of her sisterly affection 
clash with the demands of the moral law. This moral 
law is to her not an external command, but an essential 
part of her being, a dictate of her conscience. Her 
religious and moral convictions are an expression of this 
inner voice, and thus f ar all her actions have been directed 
by it. The beneficent results of her conduct have 
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proved to her its validity and its holiness. Truthful- 
ness to herseif and to all with whom she has come in 
contact has thus far been the law of her life and has 
given strength and harmony to her whole being, and 
now the stress of circumstances seems to demand that, 
if she would save her brother, she act in violation of 
this principle. We have here the deepest of tragic 
conflicts, and the poet develops every phase of it with 
fulness and consistency. When finally, after the great- 
est inner struggles, she stakes everything upon the moral 
law, which is to her divine, we feel that she acts in füll 
accordance with her character. The priestess Iphigenia 
could not have acted otherwise. 

It has been pointed out that there is a striking analogy 
between the conduct of Iphigenia and that of Neopto- 
lemus in the Phüoctetes of Sophocles. Philoctetes was 
a friend of Hercules, who left him his bow and arrows 
before ascending the funeral-pjrre on Mt. (Eta. When 
the Trojan war broke out, Philoctetes joined the expedi- 
tion, but was bitten by a noxious serpent on the Island 
of Tenedos, where the fleet stopped on its way to Troy. 
Owing to the offensive smell of the wound and the 
cries he uttered in his agony, he was abandoned by 
the Greeks on the Island of Lemnos and there left to 
his fate. Several years afterward Helenus, a Trojan 
seer, prophesied that Troy could not be taken without 
Philoctetes and the famous bow and arrows of Her- 
cules. Accordingly Odysseus imdertakes the task of 
bringing him to Troy, and for this purpose associates 
with him the youthful Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, 
who had no share in the abandonment of Philoctetes. 
The scene of the action takes place in Lemnos. Odysseus, 
being known to Philoctetes, keeps himself in the back- 
ground, but directs Neoptolemus to entrap the man 
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on board his ship by ingenious lies. Neoptolemus at 
first strongly protests against lying, but finally conaents 
to carry out the plans of Odysseus in the hope of thus 
ending the war and winning glory for himself. He 
then easily gains the confidence of Philoctetes and promises 
to take him back to his home. When they are about 
to embark, Philoctetes is overcome by a terrible spasm 
of pain from his incurable wound, and in his misery 
entrusts the bow and arrows to Neoptolemus, asking 
him to guard them from his foes during his sleep, which 
generally foUows such attacks. When at last he falls 
into a deep slumber, the chorus advises Neoptolemus 
to carry off the weapons. But the sight of the agony 
of Philoctetes arouses the better nature of Neoptolemus; 
he is ashamed of the deception he has practiced, and 
when Philoctetes awakes and thanks him for his care, 
he confesses to him the truth that he is not his friend, 
but really a tool in the hands of his bitterest enemy, 
Odysseus. Afterwards, in spite of the protests and 
threats of Odysseus, Neoptolemus returns the bow to 
Philoctetes, and when he cannot induce him to go with 
him to Troy, he is ready to redeem his pledge and take 
him back to his home. As they are ready to depart, 
Hercules suddenly descends from the sky and com- 
mands Philoctetes to go to Troy and aid in the de- 
struction of the city. Philoctetes obeys, and hastens 
with Neoptolemus to the ship. 

The resemblance between the characters of Neopto- 
lemus and Iphigenia is evident. Both are essentially 
noble open natures who in a critical moment are ready 
to jeopardize everything that is dear to them rather than 
practice deception. Neoptolemus says: 'For it is my 
nature to do nothing with evil treach^ry' (1. 88), and 
girailarly Iphigenia says (11, 1403-4) J 
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„^^ l^abe nid^t gelernt, ju Hinterhalten, 
^tod) jemanb ettoag abjuKften." 

Both are actuated by noble motives in practicing decep- 
tion: Neoptolemus by the wish to help his countrymen 
to conquer Troy, Iphigenia by the hope of saving her 
brother and returning with him to Greece. Both have 
their röles assigned to them by shrewd and worldly men, 
Neoptolemus by Odysseus, Iphigenia by Pylades, and 
both are to teil stories which contain elements of truth 
and falsehood. In trying to carry out their parts, both 
realize the füll meaning of their contemplated treachery, 
Neoptolemus at the sight of the sufferings of Philoctetes, 
Iphigenia at the thought of her obligations to Thoas and 
his people. The purity and truth of both reassert them- 
selves, and both reveal their stratagems to the very 
persons against whom they are directed, even at the risk 
of renouncing thereby what is dearest to them and 
incurring the greatest personal dangers. A careful com- 
parison between the two dramas will also reveal a striking 
correspondence between the characters of Odysseus and 
Pylades.* 

COMPARISON BETWEEN THE GREEK AND THE 

GERMAN IPHIGENIA. 

A CAREFUL study of Goethe's Iphigenie shows that to 
some extent he was influenced by all the extant Greek 
dramas on the Orestes and Iphigenia themes, but especi- 
ally by the Iphigenia among the Taurians of Euripides. 
Goethe derived from that drama not only the main action 

*Cf. Ferdinand Schultz, Die Nachbildung der Antike in 
Goethes Iphigenie, Pretcssische Jahrhücherf Vol. XLVIII, 
pp. 260 ff. 
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of his play, viz. the return of Iphigenia to Greece and the 
release of Orestes from the Furies, but, as has been 
abundantly shown in the notes, also the language of 
Euripides and some of his motives, thoughts^ and senti- 
ments have directly influenced the German play. And 
yet the religious and moral ideals of the two dramas are as 
radically dififerent as were the times in which they were 
written. The two dramas have been frequently com- 
pared, generally to the disparagement of Euripides. 
Enthusiastic admirers of Goethe have repeatedly con- 
trasted the moral limitations of the Greek drama with 
the Spiritual depth and purity of the German. Such 
criticisms are misleading and are eminently imjust to the 
Greek poet. It is to be remembered that a period of 
about twenty-two hundred years intervened between the 
two plays — a period during which the moral sense of 
Europe had developed under the influence of Christianity 
from the restricted national ideals of the Greeks to the 
large international ideals of humanity of the 18th centiu-y. 
A comparative study of both dramas is valuable only 
if undertaken in the historical spirit, from the point of 
view of the conditions that gave them birth and the ideals 
which they aimed to express. It will then be seen that 
each drama is an excellent expression of the highest 
spirit of the civilization of its own time and country. 

Before entering upon such a comparison it is important 
to note that the modern stage places no restrictions upon 
the poet in the choice of his subject and the manner of 
its treatment. Whether the theme chosen be legendary 
or historical, the modern poet has assumed the right to 
subject it to such modifications as are required by his 
dramatic purposes. The ancient Greek dramatist was 
much more limited. As a rule he was restricted to the 
choice of such legendary themes as formed the basis of 
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the national religion,* with the result that the same 
ßtories were dramatized over and over again by successive 
poets. In fact it was through the draiiia that the Greek 
people were kept acquainted with their religion and their 
legendary history. And so the religious conservatism 
required that the main outlines of the sacred stories be 
closely adhered to by the dramatists; only the incidents 
of the legends, which often varied widely in the different 
districts, and the question of time, place, and motive, were 
left to the discretion of the poet and could be altered at 
will. Therefore the Greek dramatist, wishing to give 
some freshness and new interest to the well-known old 
legends, devoted all his ingenuity to the reconstruction 
of the plot. 

Goethe, feeling free to use every phase of the old 
legend in his own way, remodeled it to suit his own 
poetical ends. The whole action of the drama was to 
be determined by the char acter of Iphigenia, and there- 
fore all the deviations of the drama from Euripides can 
be explained from this central purpose of the poet. 
Goethe's aim was not to construct a new, ingenious, and 
theatrically effective plot, but to show the overpower- 
ing influence of pure womanhood upon her whole environ- 
ment. Accordingly the general character of his drama 
had to be psychological, its chief interest had to be 
transferred from external action to the spiritual con- 
flicts and changes of the principal characters. 

The most important deviation of Goethe from Euripides 
we find in his new Interpretation of the oracle of Apollo, 
by which the capture of the Image of Diana and the final 
interposition of Pallas Athena were rendered unnecessary. 
Here we can best study the radical difference between 

* During the whole fifth Century b.c. only very iew excep- 
tions to this rule are recorded. 
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the old play and the new. For Euripides the removal 
of the Image of Diana from Tauris to Attica was the most 
essential dement of the old legend, with which important 
local religious traditions were bound up. At Halse, 
near Athens, there was a temple of Artemis containing 
an image of the goddess, which was believed to have 
been captured from Tauris by Orestes and to which 
certain symbolical rites indicative of an early ciistom 
of human sacrifices were paid. There was also a well- 
known cult of Iphigenia in Brauron, where, according 
to tradition, she served after her return from Tauris 
as a priestess of Diana.* Euripides ingeniously con- 
nected the expiation of the crime of Orestes with the 
capture of the sacred statue through the help of Iphi- 
genia and its transportation from Tauris to Halse. He 
thus dramatized familiär events of the national and 
religious life of his countrymen, aiming to evoke thereby 
the local patriotism of the Athenians. — The appearance 
of Pallas Athena at the end of the play, and her inter- 
vention in behalf of the Greeks, are certainly undramatic, 
but may be justified on national and religious grounds. 
The poet wished thereby to give high religious sanction 
to the removal of the image, which would otherwise 
have been merely a deed of stratagem and theft. More- 
over, he desired to introduce the prophecy concerning 
Attic institutions, well known to the Athenians, which, 
Coming from the lips of their patron-goddess, was intended 
to arouse the religious awe of the spectators.f The 
aim to gratify local patriotic and religious sentiment 
was then the leading motive for the introduction of 
the much-discussed final scene in the drama of Euripides. 

* Cf. pp. xxix-xxx. 

tCf. Eurip. Iph. Tawr., 11. 1446 ff. 
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All these considerations of Euripides had little inter- 
est for Goethe. His dramatic purpose was not to explain 
the origin of the worship of the sacred Image in HalsB or 
the cult of Iphigenia in Brauron, but chiefly to repre- 
sent the moral efifect which a pure woman may have 
upon a man suffering the torments of a guilty conscience. 
What need, then, had Goethe for the capture of a sacred 
image, if, according to his conviction, Orestes could 
be freed from the pursuit of the Furies through the 
influence of the pure personality of Iphigenia? The 
Greeks believed that it was possible for a matricide to 
be absolved from poUution through the Performance 
of some acts of ritual atonement and purification. Pylades 
very well states the Greek point of view as follows (11. 
744-8): 

»3w tiner fd^toercn Xat beruft ein ®ott 
^en ebeln isiarm, ber biel tJetbrad^, unb legt 
^f)m auf, \t>ai unS unmdglid^ fd^eint, ^u enbem 
@d {legt ber §e(b/ unb bügei^ bienet er 
^en ©Ottern unb ber 2öelt, bte i^n tJere^rt." 

But such a view of purification is foreign to our moral 
and religious sense. We cannot see any causal con- 
nection between the capture of an ancient statue and 
the atonement of guilt. Such an atonement seems to 
US external, arbitrary, and superficial, whereas we demand 
an inner, spiritual change and purification. Accordingly, 
the central idea of Goethe's drama is based upon the 
modern view of atonement, which is possible only through 
inner repentance. The poet therefore so revised the 
words of the oracle that Orestes, after he had been healed 
through the influence of his sister, discovers at a critical 
moment that Apollo never intended the image to be 
removed from Tam-is, and that the sister referred to in 
the oracle was none other than Iphigenia herseif. Thus 
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all obstacles to the return of Iphigenia and Orestes are 
removed, and the purposes of Apollo are brought into 
harmony with Iphigenia's firm belief in the justice and 
the goodness of the gods. 

Goethe's Iphigenia could not possibly take the attitude 
toward the barbarians which we find in the heroine of 
Euripides. The spirit of the Greek drama is thoroughly 
national. It glorifies Greek intellect and Greek civiliza- 
tion over the dullness and brutality of the barbarians 
of Scythia. The wily Greek woman feels no scruples 
about deceiving the unsophisticated foreign king, for 
the high moral obhgations which the Greek feit toward 
bis countrymen did not extend to the barbarians. The 
trickery by which the Greek Iphigenia beguiles the 
Taurian king doubtless strongly appealed to the national 
pride of the Greek audience. The actions of the German 
Iphigenia are determined by difFerent ideals. Hers is 
the religion of humanity which, she believes, is implanted 
in all human beings. When Iphigenia confesses to Thoas 
the füll truth, the Scythian king says (11. 1936-9) : 

„^ Qlavtb\t, t& l^ore 
^er tol^e Bct}tf)t, ber Barbar, bie Stimme 
^er ^afycf}di unb ber ^enfd^Iid^teit, bie Wxt\a, 
2)er ©ried^e, nid^t bemal^m?*' 

To which the priestess answers: 

»@d l^drt fte lebet, 
oberen unter jebem i^immel, bem 
^e^ gebend Duelle burd^ ben ^fen rein 
Unb ungel^tnbert fliegt." 

And so Iphigenia, far from despising the barbarians, has 
devoted herseif for years to the purification and elevation 
of the religious and moral life of the Scythian king and 
bis people. Thoas, though a barbarian, is represented as a 
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man. of noble instincts^ susceptible to the influence of 
Iphigenia and capable of appreciating her high Ideals. 
His friendship for her deepens into love and he wishes 
to wed her. This relation, entirely lacking in the Greek 
drama, and possibly suggested by La Grange-Chancel,* 
is fully developed by Goethe and made an essential element 
in the action of the drama. For how could Thoas have 
been moved by Iphigenia's grand confession of truth, if 
a strong personal bond did not exist between them, and 
if his Spiritual life had not already been affected by her 
humanizing influence? Her strong appeal to his generosity 
presupposes a nature capable of being stirred by high 
moral motives. 

Iphigenia's inner conflicts in the fourth act are to a 
large measure called forth by the sense of moral Obliga- 
tion she feels toward the barbarians. This motive is 
entirely modern. She feels that the laws of morality 
must apply not only to the Greeks but to all humanity, 
and must have validity not only on certain occasions 
but at all times. AU the practical considerations of 
Pylades and her own strong desire to save her brother 
and return with him to Greece, cannot overcome her 
moral scruples. She solves the conflict in the only way 
possible to her, through truth. And after all the obstacles 
to her return are removed, she leaves in a spirit of deepest 
gratitude to the king and the Scythians, and establishes 
laws of hospitality between her own country and Tauris. 

The manner in which the recognition between brother 
and sister is brought about in the Greek and German 
plays is quite characteristic of the difference of spirit 
between these two dramas, and throws much light upon 
the character of the German Iphigenia. In Euripides 
we find an ingenious plot, which has been much admired 

* Cf. p. xxxviii. 
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in antiquity and in modern times and which is theatrically 
quite effective. But with Goethe's conception of the 
characters of Orestes and Iphigenia such a plot was 
entirely unnecessary. The influence of her pure person- 
ality is immediately feit by Orestes. Naturally straight- 
forward, he can least of all dissemble in her presence, and 
therefore reveals himself directly to her. 

Thus the whole dramatic action is determined by the 
character of Goethe's heroine. Her high principles of 
humanity finally permeate and transform her whole 
environment. The old legend dramatized by Euripides 
treated of the superiority of Greek civilization over that 
of the barbarians. In Goethe's drama this narrowly 
national conflict is elevated and enlarged to a conflict 
between the eternal principles of humanity as embodied 
in the religion and the life of Iphigenia and the gloomy 
beliefs and unrestrained passions which obscure the 
Spiritual vision of both Greeks and Scythians. An old 
royal family of Greece, stained with a .succession of 
monstrous crimes, and living in the belief that the gods 
are selfish, cruel and tyrannical, and bent upon destroy- 
ing all who have incurred their hatred, is restored in the 
person of Orestes by a pure woman who derives her 
moral strength from a new conception of the gods and 
new views of conduct. So also the Scjrthians, living on 
terms of hostility with the neighboring peoples, and 
believing that the sacrifice of strangers is welcome to 
the gods, are induced, under the influence of the Ideals of 
Iphigenia, to abandon their cruel practices and estab- 
lish the rights of hospitality with the Greeks. The spirit 
of the old religious beliefs is in the background and 
affects to some extent the thoughts and actions of all 
the characters of the drama. So Orestes in his suffering 
and pessimism believes that he has been sent by Apollo 
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to Tauris to be slaughtered there. Thoas has only in 
part emancipated himself froin his old belief in the 
cruelty of the gods, for, when impelled by passion and 
anger, he Orders that the practice of human sacrifices 
be resumed. Pylades wavers between conflicting views 
of life, at times expressing the loftiest religious ideals 
which are in fnll agreeraent with those of Iphigenia 
(cf. 11. 713 ff.)> but, when beset by danger, acting quite 
in the spirit of his model, the crafty Odysseus (cf. 11. 1655 
ff.). And the gloomy beliefs of the house of Tantalus 
cast their dark shadows even upon the pure soul of Iphi- 
genia when she is confronted with temptation. But 
Iphigenia's deepest religious convictions rise superior to 
all doubt and danger, and prove their validity through 
the happy Solution of the drama. Thus the famous 
lines of Goethe: 

„SlHc menfd^Kd^c ®c6red^m 
6ül^net reine gjlenfd^Itd^fett." 

nobly express the central thought of the drama. These 
lines do not apply, as some critics think, only to the 
healing of Orestes, but also to the last two acts of the 
play. For when the conflict arises in Iphigenia's soul, 
it is the principle of 'pure humanity' in her which finally 
prevails over her pessimism and doubt, and gives her the 
moral strength to foUow the line of conduct by which all 
dangers and difficulties are overcome. 

DRAMATIC FORM AND TECHNIQUE OF GOETHE'S 

IPHIGENIE. 

The realistic trend of German literature which set 
in about the middle of the 18th Century and which cul- 
minated in the Storni and Stress movement caused the 
approved rules of French classicism to fall into dis- 
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credit, and almost banished the 'regulär' dramä from 
the German stage. With Goethe's Iphigenie the best 
Ideals of form of the French classic drama were rein- 
troduced into Germany. The three unities of üme^ 
place, and action are here most rigidly observed. The 
characters are few and of high position. Only once — 
in the fifth scene of the fifth act — all five characters ap- 
pear together upon the scene. 

The plot is severely simple and free from the conven- 
tionalities of the French classical drama. So Goethe 
rejects the mechanical device of the French confidant, 
who is generally a colorless character used to acquaint 
the audience with what has happened behind the scene^ 
and replaces him by the character of Arkas, who is 
distinctly drawn and has an important function in the 
economy of the drama. 

The language is throughout chaste, simple, distin- 
guished. The poet is so imbued with the spirit of classical 
antiquity that the frequent Greek turns of expression in 
the drama are natural to him. The provincialisms and 
colloquialisms of his earlier works are carefully eliminated, 
every expression is raised to the lofty dignity demanded 
by the theme, and even in situations of the highest passion 
and the intensest inner conflicts there is a marked seif- 
restraint in the noble moderation of the language. In 
accordance with the French classical traditions there is 
no attempt to adapt the language to the characters; 
Greeks and barbarians use the same exalted style, so that 
there is some justice in the criticism that this uniformly 
noble diction is, from the dramatic point of view, a source 
of weakness rather than of strength. 

The drama has been frequently criticized for its want 
of action. If dramatic action be interpreted in its usual 
sense, as something which takes place visibly before 
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US, the criticism is valid. There is but little of such out- 
ward action in the drama. The work is meager in inci- 
dents, but contains a great wealth of moral experience. 
Soul reacts upon soul, producing a strong advancing inner 
action, which arouses the highest interest and tension in 
the reader or spectator. This Scelenbtama is organized 
even to the minutest details with consummate skill, no 
scene or speech is superfluous, everything is carefully 
prepared and develops of necessity from what precedes. 
The action of the whole is convincingly true and is 
worked out with remarkable clearness. The artistic 
ideal of the Greeks is again realized in this masterpiece. 
It is therefore not surprising that Wieland, Schiller in 
his criticism of 1789, and others, pronounced the work a 
perfect Greek drama. This is essentially true from the 
Standpoint of its aesthetic form, of its outer structure. Only 
the classical choruses are omitted, but even these are in 
a sense replaced by the frequent monologues in which the 
heroine in moments of great agitation expresses the depth 
and richnessof her spiritual life. But equally true is 
Schiller's later criticism of 1802 that the drama is *as- 
tonishingly modern and non-Greek.' Here Schiller has 
reference to the content of the work, its motives, its 
leading ideas, and the Solution of its dramatic conflict. 
This inner form of the drama is, as we have seen, deter- 
mined by the grand ideal of humanity of the 18th Century, 
an ideal which we find repeatedly expressed by Lessing, 
Herder, and Schiller, and which pervades the maturest 
works of Goethe. All the characters of the drama feel 
more or less clearly the truth and beauty of this ideal 
of teinc SKenfd^ltd^feit, all strive to attain it, but it is 
realized in the personality of the priestess. It is an essen- 
tially modern ideal, developed under the influence of 
Christian civilization, aRhough we find it occasionally 
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suggested and even to sorae extent developed among the 
greatest of Greek poets and philosophers.* Goethe has 
succeeded in the Iphigenie in expressing in terms of an 
old Greek legend and in classical form the highest moral 
Ideals of modern civilization, and thus has attained the 
great aim of the Renaissance poets and artists — the 
perfeet blending of antique form with modern content. 

It has been shown by Seuffert and Minor f that Goethe 
received some valuable hints from Wieland in remodeling 
the legend of Orestes — especially from Wieland's Alceste, 
the work which Goethe in his youthful enthusiasm for 
the Greeks had attacked and ridiculed so successfully 
in his farce Götter, Helden und Wieland,X In Wieland's 
libretto we also see the effort to blend antique and modern 
elements. Like Goethe Wieland took his theme from a 
classic legend dramatized by Euripides, and remodeled 
it according to the ethical Ideals of the 18th Century. 
His Alceste foUows the general outlines of the Greek story, 
the Greek background is retained, the unities are observed, 
the characters are few and of heroic descent, the style 
shows throughout the influence of Greek poetry, in short 
the outer structure and technique of the work are quite 
similar to those of Goethe's Iphigenie, But also its inner 
structure, its aims and motives show in a measure the 
same ideals which Goethe developed more prof oundly and 
poetically in his drama. Wieland strives to endow his 
antique characters with modern thoughts and sentiments 

* Cf. here the celebrated utterance of Antigone, 1. 523: 
'I am here not to hate but to love my neighbors.' 

t Cf. Seuffert, Der junge Goethe und Wieland, Zeitschrift für 
deutsches AUerthum, Vol. XXVI, pp. 253 ff., and Minor, Die 
Wielandschen Singspiele und Goethes Iphigenie, Zeitschrift für 
deutsche Philologie, Vol. XIX, pp. 232 ff. 

X Cf . pp. xlv-xlvi. jt 
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and soul conflicts, and lays great stress upon psychological 
development. There are but few incidents in the play, 
but it abounds in inner action. It has a number of 
monologues and lyrical passages in which, as in Groethe's 
drama, the chief characters express their sufferings and 
inner struggles. In short^ the marked similarity in Situa- 
tion, thought, sentiment, and expression between several 
scenes and passages of the Alceste and the Iphigenie points 
to a direct influenae of Wieland upon Goethe. 



3p^tgcme auf Caurts. 

€ln S^aufpiel. 



3 p ^ i g e n i e. 

£1^0 ad, ^5nig ber "Zanxitx. 

Orejl. 

Slrfa«. 



(£rjier 2luf3ug. 

«rfter 2luftritt. 

©erau« in eure ©d^atten, rege SBipfel 

J)e« alten, ^eirgen, bid^tbetaubtett ©aine«, 

SBie in ber ©öttitt ftiüe« ©eitigtum, 

STref ic^ nod^ iefet mit fd^aubembem ®efü^(, 

äfö toetttt ic^ fie jum • erftenmal beträte, 5 

Uttb e« getoö^nt fic^ nic^t mein ®eift ^ierl^er. 

@o manche« ^a^x betpa^rt mic^ l^ier Derborgen 

gilt l^o^er SBitfe, bem id^ mid^ ergebe; 

J)oc^ immer bin ic^, tt)ie im erften, fremb. 

©enn ad) ! mid^ trennt ba« ÜKeer Don ben ®e(iebten, 10 

Unb an bem Ufer fte^' id^ lange S^age, 

J)a« 8anb ber ©riechen mit ber ©eele fud^enb; 

Unb gegen meine @euf jer bringt bie SBelfe 

9hir bumpfe ÜEöne braufenb mir herüber. 

SBel^ bem, ber fem Don gttem unb ©efd^toiftem 15 

@in einfam 2eicn fü^rt ! Q^m itffvt ber @ram 

ÜDa« näd^fte ®(üd Dor feinen Sippen toeg ; 

^l^m fd^tt)ärmen abtt)ärt« immer bie ©ebanfen- 

9?ad^ feine« üBater« ©aßen, m bie ©onne 

3uerft ben §imme( Dor il^m auffc^Io^, too ao 

©id^ ajjitgeborne fpietenb feft unb fefter 

SKit fanften ©anben aneinanber fnilpften. 

3 



3))]^igenie auf Xaurtö. 

Qä) redete mit bcn ©öttcm nid^t ; attctn 

ÜDcr grauen 3#^^i^ ^f* beflagcndtoert. 

3u §au« uttb in bcm ^iegc ^crrfd^t ber SKann, 25 

Unb in ber grcmbe tt)ci§ er fic^ ju l^elfcn. 

Qi)n freuet ber Seftfe ; i^n frönt ber ®ieg ; 

6in el^renöotter Job ift i^nt bereitet, 

SBie enggebunben ift be« SBeibe« ®fü(f ! 

©d^on einem raul^en ®atten ju gel^ord^en, 30 

3ft ^flid^t unb iroft ; toie efenb, toenn fie gar 

®n feinbfid^ ©c^id fal in bie gerne treibt I 

©0 ^ält mid^ ST^oa« l^ier, ein ebler SKann, 

3n emften, ^eif'gen ©ffaöenbanben feft. 

D toie befc^ämt geftel^' ic^', ba§ ic^ bir 35 

aJHt ftittem SBibernjitten biene, ©öttin, 

T)ix, meiner ^Retterin! STOein Seben fottte 

3u freiem ©ienfte bir geioibmet fein, 

äud^ l^ab' id^ ftet« auf bid^ gehofft unb ^offe 

^od) je^t auf bid^, !X)iana^ bie bu mid^, 40 

!De« größten Könige« öerftoßne S^od^ter, 

Qn beinen l^eifgen, fanften 5lnn genommen. 

Qa, SCod^ter 3^^^'/ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ¥^^^ 5Kann, 

!Den bu, bie Sod^ter forbemb, ängftigteft, 

SBenn bu ben göttergleid^en Agamemnon, 45 

S)er bir fein ßiebfte« jum Elitäre brad^te, 

aSon Jroja« umgetoanbten STOauem rü^mlic^ 

5Wad^ feinem üBaterlanb gurüd begleitet, 

Die ©attin il^m, gleltren unb ben ©o^n, 

Die fc^önen ©d^äfee, tooijl erl^alten l^aft : 50 

©0 gib aud^ mic^ ben SIReinen enblid^ lieber 

Unb rette mid^, bie bu 00m Job errettet, 

Slud^ t)on bem geben ^ier, bem jtoeiten iobe. 
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SvodUt lluftritt. 

Der Äöntg fcnbct tntc^ ^tcr^cr unb beut 

ÜDer ^rtefteritt ÜDtanen« ®rtt§ unb ©eif. 55 

S)ie« ift ber Jag, ba Jauri« fetner ©öttin 

gür lüunberbare neue ©iege banit. 

Qd) eile öor bem Äönig unb bem §eer, 

3u melben, ba§ er tommt unb ba§ e« nal^t. 

SBir ftnb bereit, fie loürbtg gu enH)fangen, 60 

Unb unfre ©öttin fielet toilKommnem Op\tx 
aSon Jl^oa«' ©anb mit ©nabenblid entgegen. 

D fänb' id^ aud^ ben «lid ber ^riefterin, 

!Der teerten, öielgeel^rten, beinen &xd, 

O I)eifge Jungfrau, fetter, leud^tenber, 65 

Un« atten gute« ^tid^tnl 5Roc^ bebedt 

35er ®xam gel^eimni^öott bein ^nnerfte«; 

aSergeben« Darren loir fd^on S^\)xt lang 

5luf ein Dertraulid^ SBort au« beiner ©ruft. 

@o lang' ic^ bic^ an biefer ©tätte fenne, 70 

3fft bie« ber SSM, öor bem id^ immer fd^aubre ; 

Unb toie mit ©fenbanben bleibt bie ©eele 

3n« Snnerfte be« Sufen« bir gefd^miebet. 

^[^tigeitie. 
SBie'« ber SJertriebnen, ber aSerinaiften giemt. 

©d^einft bu bir l^ier vertrieben unb öertoaift? 75 
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Sann un« jum üBaterlanb btc grcmbc ttjerbcn? 
Unb bir ift frcmb ba« SJatcrIanb gctt)orbcn. 

ÜDa« iff«, toarum mein btutenb ^crg nid^t l^etlt. 

3^n erfter ^ugenb, ba fic^ faum btc ©eelc 

9ln aSatcr, 3Ruttcr unb ©cfd^toiftcr banb, 80 

!Dic neuen ©d^ögtinge, gefeilt unb liebltd^, 

aSom gu§ ber alten ©tämnie ^immetttJärt« 

3n bringen ftrebten, leiber fa^te ba 

(Sin frentber gluc^ mic^ an unb trennte mid^ 

SSon ben ©efiebten, ri^ ba« fd^öne ©anb 85 

STOit el^mer gauft entjttjei, ®ie loar bal^in, 

Der 3fugenb befte greube, ba« ©ebei^n 

üDer erften ^al^re, @e(bft gerettet, toar 

Qä) nur ein ©d^atten mir, unb frifd^e 8uft 

üDe« itbtn^ blü^t in mir nic^t lieber auf. 90 

SBenn bu bic^ fo ungÜldEtic^ nennen to\U% 
©0 barf id^ bid^ aud^ too^f unbanfbar nennen. 

3rtiöe«ie» 

!Danf ijabt ü)x ftet«. 

J)od^ ntd^t ben reinen üDanf, 
Um beffenttt)iöen man bie SÖol^ftat tut ; 
J)en froren SSM, ber ein jufriebne« geben 95 

Unb ein geneigte« gerg bem SBirte jeigt. 
9lfe bid^ ein tief ge]^eimni«öo(fe« ©d^idffaf 
SSor fo Dief 3^^^en biefem Ztmptl brad^te, 
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Äam 21^oa« bir, ate einer ©ottgegebnen 

3ßtt gl^rfurc^t unb mit 9?etgung gu begegnen; loo 

Unb biefe« Ufer toarb bir ^oll^ nnb freunblid^, 

!JDad iebem gremben fonft öoß ©raufend toar, 

SBeil niemanb unfer 9ieid^ Dor bir betrat, 

J)er an Dianen« l^eiPgen ©tnfen nid^t 

5Rac^ altem ©raud^, ein blutig Dl)fer, fiel, 105 

grei atmen mad^t ba« geben nic^t allein. 

SBefc^ 2thtn iff«, ba« an ber ^eif gen ©tätte, 

®feic^ einem ©chatten um fein eigen @rab, 

Säf nur t)crtraue.m mu§? Unb nenn' ic^ ba« 

gin frö^fid^ felbftbetou^te« 2then, totnn iio 

Un« jeber S:ag, »ergebend l^ingeträumt, 

3u ienen grauen S^agen vorbereitet, 

1)ie an bem Ufer get^e«, felbftöergeffenb, 

!Die Irauerfd^ar ber äbgefc^iebnen feiert? 

(Sin unnüfe 2tbcn ift ein früher Job ; 115 

!Died grauenfc^idtfai ift oor allen mein«. 

!Oen eblen ©totj, bag bu bir fetbft nic^t g'nügeft, 

SSerjei^' ic^ bir, fo fe^r ic^ bid^ bebaure; 

gr raubet ben ©enug bed geben« bir. 

2)u ^aft ^ier nic^t« getan feit beiner 5lnfunft? i» 

2Ber ^at be« Äönig« trüben ©inn erweitert ? 

2Ber l^at ben alten graufamen ©ebrauc^, 

!JDa§ am Stttar ^Dianen« ieber grembe 

©ein geben blutenb läpt, Don ^al^r gu ^al^r 

SDWt fanfter Überrebung aufgel^alten 125 

Unb bie ©efangnen öom gemiffen Job 
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3ftt« SSatcrlanb fo oft gurüdgcfc^id t ? 

©at ttid^t statte, ftatt crgümt gu fein, 

J)a6 fie bcr bfufgcn alten O^^fer mangelt, 

!Dem fanft ©ebet in reid^em 2ßa5 erl^ört? ^ 

Umf^tpebt mit frohem gfuge tiid^t ber ©ieg 

ÜDa« |)eer? unb eift er nid^t fogar Doran«? 

Unb fül^it nid^t iegtic^er ein beffer 80«, 

©eitbem.ber Äönig, ber un« toeif nnb tapfer 

®o lang^ ftefü^ret, nun fic^ auc^ ber 3Ri(be 155 

Qu beiner ©egejünart erfreut unb un<J 

!j)e« fc^toeigenben ©el^orfam« ^flid^t erleichtert? 

!Ca« nennft bu unnüfe, loenn öon beinem SBefen 

9luf Saufenbe ^erab ein Salfam träufelt? 

SBenn bu bem SSoIfe, bem ein ®ott bic^ brad^te, 140 

ÜDe« neuen ®Iüdte« eio'ge Quelle loirft 

Unb an bem untoirtbaren lobe^ufer 

üDem gremben ^eil unb 9iüdtlel^r gubereiteft? 

!Ca« toenige öerfc^ininbet leicht bem SdM, 

>Der üoriDört« fielet, toie Diet nod^ übrig Meibt. 145 

!Doc^ lobft bu ben, ber, loa« er tut, nid^t fc^äfct? 

V 

2ßan tabelt ben, ber feine Säten loägt. 

%nd) ben, ber toa^ren SSert ju ftolj nid^t ad^tet, 
2Bie ben, ber fatfd&en SBert gu eitel l^ebt. 
©taub' mir unb l^ör* auf eine« SKanne« SSort, 150 
!Der treu unb reblic^ bir ergeben ift: 
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2Bcnn ^cut' b'cr Sönig mit btr rcbct, fo 
grlci^tr' il^m, toa^ er btr gu fagcn bcnft 

Du ättflftcft mtt^ mit jcbcm guten SSSorte ; 

Oft koi^ i^ feinem 5lntrag mü^fam au«. 155 

©ebenle, toa« bu tuft unb toa« bir nüfet. 
©eitbem ber fiönig feinen ©ol^n Derloren, 
35ertraut er toenigen ber ©einen mel^r, 
Unb biefen toenigen nid^t mel^r toie fonft* 
äßi^flöuftig fielet er iebe« gblen ©ol^n 160 

atö feine« {Rei^e« golger an ; er fürd^tet 
gin einfam ^ilflo« 3öter, ia DieUeid^t 
35ertoegnen ^ufftanb unb frül^geifgen Xob. 
!Der' ©c^tl^e fe^t in« {Reben leinen SSorgug, 
am toenigften ber Sönig. gr, ber nur 165 

©etool^nt ift ju 6ef eitlen unb ju tun, 
Äennt nit^t bie ^nft, öon toeitem ein ©efpröd^ 
^ad) feiner ^bfid^ langfam fein gu lenlen. 
grft^toer'« il^m nid^t burc^ ein rüdl^altenb Sffieigem, 
ICurt^ ein öorfäfelid^ SKi^öerfte^en. ®e^ 170 

©efäQig il^m ben l^atben 2ßeg entgegen. 

SV^igeme. 
@oQ id^ befd^teunigen, toa« mid^ bebrol^t? 

Slrlo«. 
ffiiüft bu fein SBerben eine ÜDrol^ng nennen? 

S^Ijigettic* 

g« ift bie fd^redtU^fte öon alten mir. 
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®tb tl^m für [eine Steigung nur SJcrtraun. 175 

SBcnn er öoti gurd^t crft tnettic ©cclc Wft. 

9ixta9. 

2Barum öcrfd^tocigft bu bcinc §crlunft i^m? 

2BciI einer ^riefterm ©e^etmni« giemt. 

Dem tönig fottte nic^t« ©e^eimni« fein ; 

Unb ob er'« gleich nit^t forbert, fü^It er'« boc^ 180 

Unb fü^It e« tief in (einer großen Seele, 

!X)a^ bu forgfältig bid^ Dor il^nt DertDa^rft 

9lä]§rt er 35erbru6 unb Unmut gegen mid^ ? 

®o fd^eint e« faft. 3^^^^ f c^toeigt er auc^ Don bir ; 
ÜDod^ l^aben ^ingeiDorfne SBorte mid& 185 

©ele^rt, ba§ feine ©eele feft ben 2Bunfc^ 
ergriffen l^at, bi^ ju befi^en. 8a§, 
D übertag i^n nic^t fid^ fetbft ! bamit 
3u feinem ©ufen nic^t ber Unmut reife 
Unb bir gntfetjen bringe, bu ju fpät 190 

2ln meinen treuen $Rat mit SReue benfeft. 

2Bie ? ©innt ber Äönig, »a« fein ebler ÜKann, 
!Der feinen 9tamen liebt unb bem SJerel^rung 
S)er §immlifd^en ben.S3ufen bänbiget, 
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3?c bctifeti fotttc? ©tntit er, Dom 5lltar 195 

2Kt(J^ in fein «ctte mit ©ctoalt gu gic^n? 

®o ruf' ic^ alle ®ötter unb öor atteti 

ÜDianen, bte etitfc^Io^tie ©öttin, an, 

ÜDie tJ^ren ©t^tfe ber ^rtefterin getoi^ 

Unb, 3^unflfrau einer O^^^fl^^^^ 9^^^ getoäl^rt. "" 200 

©ei ru^ig! gin getoaltfam neue^ ©tut 
2:reibt nic^t ben fiönig, folc^e 3^üngling^tat 
SSertoegen au^juüben. SBie er finnt, 
SSefür^f ic^ anbern l^arten ©c^Iup Don il^m, 
!Den unaufl^altbar er DoKenben toirb : »5 

Denn feine ®eeP ift feft unb un{jetoegli(^. 
ÜDrum bitt' ic^ bic^, Dertrau* il^m, fei il^m banibar, 
SaSenn bu il^m toeiter nic^t^ getoöl^ren fannft. 

D fage, toa^ bir toeiter noc^ belannt ift. 

9ixfa». 

grfal^r'^ Don il^m. 3^ f^^' ^^^ ^önig lommen ; aio 
!Du el^rft il§n, unb bi^ l^ei^t bein eigen §erj, 
Qlfvx freunblit^ unb Dertrauli(^ gu begegnen, 
ein ebler ÜKann toirb burc^ ein gute« äjort 
!Der grauen toeit gefül^rt. 

Sf^igettie (aOein). 

3toar fel^' ic^ nic^t, 
S35ie ic^ bem $Rat be« Streuen folgen foü; 215 

^oc^ folg' ic^ gern ber ^flic^t, bem ßönige 
55ür feine SBol^Itat gute« saSort gu geben, 
Unb toünfc^e mir, ba^ ic^ bem ÜKöc^tigen, 
SBa« il|m gefällt, mit SBa^r^eit fagen möge. 
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Dritter Otuftrttt. 

SKit löntglic^cti ©ütcm fcgnc btt^ 

Die ©öttitt! ®te geiDöl^re ©ieg unb $Rul^m 

Unb SReic^tum unb ba^ Söo^I ber ^Dcinigcn 

Unb iebe« frommen SaSunfc^c« gütte bir! 

!lDa^, ber bu über Diele forgenb l^errfc^eft, 

t)u anä) Dor öielen feltne« ®Iücf genie^eft. 225 

aufrieben Mf xäf, toenn mein SJotl mic^ rühmte ; 
2Bad ic^ eriDarb, genießen anbre me^r 
ätö ic^- ÜDer ift am gliidlid^ften, er fei 
©n Sönig ober ein ©eringer, bem 
Qn feinem ©aufe SBol^I bereitet ift. 230 

ÜDu na^meft teil an meinen tiefen ©d^mergen, 
911« mir ba« ©c^toert ber geinbe meinen ©ol^n, 
S)en legten, beften, üon ber ©eite ri^. 
©0 lang' bie 'Siaä)t meinen ®eift befa^, - 
. ßmpfanb x6) nx6)t bie JÖbe meiner SBo^nung ; 235 
ÜDod^ iefet, ba i^ befriebigt loieberfe^rc, 
3^r ^Ü6) gerftört, mein ©ol^n gerod^en ift, 
SIeibt mir gu ©aufe nic^t«, ba« mit^ ergöfee. 
ÜDer frö^Ii(^e ©e^orfam, ben ic^ fonft 
2lu« einem Jeben 2luge blicfen fal^, 240 

3fft nun Don ©org' unb Unmut ftiü gebämpft. 
@in jeber finnt, loa« fünftig loerben toirb, 
Unb folgt bem ßinberlofen, loeil er mu§. 
5Run lomm' xä) l^euf in biefen Xtmptl, ben 
Qä) oft betrat, um ©iej ju bitten unb 245 
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gür Sieg gu banfcti. Siticn aittn SSSunft^ 
Jrag' ic^ im ©ufcn, bcr aud^ bir tiid^t frcmb 
3lod) uticrtoartct ift: ic^ l^offc, bic^, 
3um ©cgen meinet SSotl« unb mir jum ©egcn, 
2lfe 53raut in meine SSSol^nung cinjufül^rcn. 250 

S^lltgenie. 

!lDer Unbcfanntcn bieteft bu ju Diel, 
D Söttig, an. g« fte^t bie JJIüc^tigc 
Sefc^ämt Dor bir, bie nic^td att biefem Ufer 
äte @(^ut5 Uttb $Ru^e fuc^t, bie bu i^r gabft. 

Da^ bu itt ba^ ©el^eimui^ beiner 5lbfunft 255 

ajor mir tt)ie Dor bem it^ttn ftet^ bid^ l^üKeft, 

SEi'df unter feinem SSoIIe ret^t uub gut. 

!Diee Ufer fd^redt bie grembeu ; ba^ ®efefe 

©ebietet*« unb bie 5Rot. Slüein Don bir, 

ÜDie jebe« frommen 9?ec^t^ geniest, eitt »ol^I 260 

SSon un^ empfangner .®aft, ttad^ eigttem ®ittn 

Unb 2Bitten i^re« 2:age« fic^ erfreut, 

SSon bir ^offf ic^ SSertrauen, ba^ ber SBirt 

gür feine Streue »oi^I erwarten barf. 

3^1)igente* 

SSerbarg id^ meiner @Item 5ßamett uub 265 

SDiein ©au^, Äönig, toaf^ SSerlegettl^eit, 

5Wid^t aWigtraun. S)enn Dielleic^t, ad), toügteft bu, 

SBer Dor bir ftel^t, unb totlä) öerioüttfdjte^ ^anpt 

!Du ttä^rft unb fc^üfeeft, ein gtttfefeen faßte 

!Dein großem ©erj mit feltnem (Stauer an, 270 

Unb ftatt bie ©eite beine« 2:i^rotte« mir 

3u bieten, triebeft bu mi^ öor ber 3^ü 
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Slud bcincm SRctt^e; ftie^cft mtc^ ötcBct(i^t, 

&)' gu bcn aÄcinctt frol^e Siüdlcl^r mir 

Unb meiner SBanbrung gnbe gugebac^t ift, 275 

Dem Slenb ju, ba« ieben ®c^toeife;nbett, 

35ott feinem ^aM SSertriebnen überaß 

üßit falter, frember ©d^reden^l^anb ertoartet. 

2Ba« auH) ber 5Rat ber ®ötter mit bir fei, 

Unb toa^ fie beinem ©au^ unb bir gebenfen, 280 

@o fe^It e^ boä), feitbem bu bei un« ttjol^nft 

Unb eine^ frommen ®afte^ Stecht geniegcft, 

an (gegen ni(^t, ber mir öon oben lommt. 

Qd) möchte fc^wer gu Überreben fein, 

S)a§ ic^ an bir ein fc^ulbooB ^anpt befc^üfee. 285 

J)ir bringt bie SBol^ltat ©egen, nic^t ber Oaft. 

2Ba^ man SSerruc^ten tut, toirb nic^t gefegnet. 
übrum enbige bein ©c^ioeigen unb bein SBeigem; 
ß« forbert bie^ fein ungerechter äJiann. 
' Die ®öttin übergab bic^ meinen ^änben ; «90 

2öie l'U il^r l^ejlig toarft, fo loarft bu'^ mir- 
5lu(^ fei il^r SSSinI noc^ lünftig mein ®efe^ : 
2Benn bu nac^ §aufe SRüdfel^r l^offen lannft, 
@o fpred^' ic^ bic^ Don aüer gorbrung lo«. 
Dod^ ift ber SaSeg auf ewig bir öerfperrt, 29s 

Unb ift bein ©tamm vertrieben ober burc^ 
ßin ungel^eure^ Unl^cit au^gelöfc^t, 
®o bift bu mein burt^ mel^r afö ein ®efe^. 
©prtd^ offen ! unb bu k9ei|t, ic^ {|a(te )3S3ort. 
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35om olten, SSanbe löfct ungern [ic^ 300 

3)tc 3^^9^ lö^, ein iangöerfc^iDiegene« 

©el^eimnfö enblic^ ju entbeden. Denn, 

gtnmal Dertraut, Derfägt eö o^ne Stücffel^r 

ÜDed tiefen §ergen« fid^re SBo^nung, fc^obet, 

2öie e^ bie ®ötter tooikn, ober nüfet. 305 

gSemimm ! Qä) bin au« 2:antalue' ©efc^Iec^t. 

35U fpric^ft ein grö^e« SBort gelaffen au«. 
5Rennft bu ben beinen Sll^n^erm, ben bie SBelt 
511« einen e^mal« god^begnabigten 
!Der ©Otter fennt? 3fff« jener 2:antalu«, 310 

!5)en Jupiter gu SRat unb 2:afel gog, 
2tn beffen atterfal)men, öieten ®inn 
SJerhtüpfenben ©ef^jräd^en ®ötter felbft 
SBie an Draf elfprüc^en fic^ ergö^ten ? 

3)i^i0eme. 

gr ift e« ; aber ®ötter foßten nic^t 315 

aWit aWenfc^en tt)ie mit i^re«glti(^en »anbeln; 

35a« fterWid^e ©efc^tec^t ift Diel px \ä)m6), 

Qu ungeiDOl^nter ©öl^e nid^t gu fc^iDinbeln. 

Unebel »ar er nic^t unb fein SSerräter; 

Slüein gum Snet^t. gu gro§, unb gum ®efeüen 3» 

De« großen Donnrer« nur ein SKenfc^. ®o toar 

5luci^ fein SJergel^en menfc^Iic^; il^r ©eric^t 

2öar ftreng, unb Dichter fingen: Übermut 

Unb Untreu' ftürgten i^n öon ^oDi« Sifc^ 

3ur ©d^mac^ be« alten Sartaru« l^inab. 325 

^d), unb fein ganj ®efc^Ie(^t trug tl|ren ©ag! 
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2:rttg c« bie ®äßlb bcd äl^til^crrtt ober eigne? 

3)»ittgettie« 

3öHir bie getoalt'ge ©ruft unb ber Zxtantn 

ÄroftöbKe« SKarl tpar feiner ®ö^n' unb gnfel 

®ett)iffe« grbteil ; bod^ e« fd^miebete 330 

35er ®ott um i^re @tim ein eifern ©anb. 

ytat, SWä^igung unb 2Bei«^eit unb ®ebulb 

SSerbarg er iftrem fd^euen, büftem SSM; 

3ur 2But tparb i^nen ieglit^e ©egter, 

Unb grengenio« brang il|re S33ut uml^er. 535 

<Sä)on ^elop«, ber ®en)aItig*n)oßenbe, 

!De« Stantalu^ geliebter ®oI|n, ertparb 

®ic^ burd^ 35errat unb SKorb ba^ [d^önfte SBeib, 

Önomau«' Grjeugte, §i^)pobamien. 

®ie bringt ben SBünfd^en be« ®tmQijU itotx ©ö^ne, 340 

SCl^^eft unb «treu«. 5Reibifd^ fe^en fie 

J)e« SSater« Siebe ju bem erften ®oI)n, 

äu« einem anbem ©ette tpod^fenb, on. 

iDer ©a§ öerbinbet fie, unb ^eimlid^ tt)ogt 

J)a« ^aar im Sruberinorb bie erfte Xat 345 

5Der Sater tt)ä^net §ippobamien 

5Die SKörberin, unb grimmig forbert er 

ajon il^r htn ®o^n jurücf, unb fie entleibt 

©id^ fetbft — 

Du fc^tt)eigeft ? gal^re fort gu reben ! 
8a§ bein SSertraun bic^ nic^t gereuen ! <S>pxxd) ! 350 

St^^igenie. 

SBol^I btm, ber feiner SJäter gern gebeult, 
aier fwl^ oon il^ren SEaten, il^rer ©röge 
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!5)en §örer untcrl^ält unb, fttß f^ freucnb, 

Sine ßnbe bicfer fc^öticn 5Rci^c fi(j^ 

©efd^Ioffen fic^t! ibcnti c« ergcugt tit(i^t glctci^ 355 

gm ©au« ben ©albgott noc^ ba« UtiBe^cucr; 

grft eine 5Rct^c «öfer ober @utcr 

©ringt cnbli^ ba« gntfcfecn, bringt bie grcubc 

5Dcr SBett l|crDor. — "Sflait) t^rc« ajatcr« Sobe 

©ebicicn Sltrcu« unb Sli^cft bcr ©tabt, 360 

©cmcmfam l^crrfd^enb. 8ange lonntc nic^t 

5Die gintrac^t baucm. SSalb cntcl^rt St^^cft 

5De« «ruber« Sctte. mäftnb treibet ätreu« 

3^n au« htm dttxä)c. Sürfifc^ ^atte fc^on 

^t)t% auf fc^tpere 2:atett finncnb, lange 365 

!5)em ©ruber einen ©o^ti entmanbt unb l^eimlic^ 

3fl^n al« btn feinen f^meic^elnb auferjogen. 

!5)em fußet er bie «ruft mit SBut unb 9iaä)t 

Unb fenbet i^n gur Äönig«ftabt, 'ba^ er 

Qm Dl^ei^i feinen eignen SSater morbe. 370 

5De« "Jüngling« SJorfatj tt)irb entbecft; ber Sönig 

©ttaft graufam ben gefanbten äßörber, »äl^nenb, 

gr töte feine« «ruber« ®o^n. 3u fpät 

grfälirt er, toer Dor feinen trunfnen 9lugen 

©emartert ftirbt ; unb bie «egier ber 9?ac^e 375 

Slu« feiner ©ruft gu tilgen, fintit er ftiü 

auf unerl^örte Sat. gr fc^eint gelaffen, 

®leic§gültig unb öerföl^nt unb locft ben ©ruber 

SÄit feinen beiben ©öl^nen in ba« {Rei(j^ 

3urü(f, ergreift bie Snaben, fc^lat^tet fie, 380 

Unb fefet bie efle, fc^auberöoUe ©peife 

Dem SJater bei bem erften SWal^Ie Dor. 

Unb ba 2:44eft an feinem t$teif(^e fid^ 
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©cfätttgt, eine Söc^mut ü)Xi ergreift, 

ßr nac^ ben ßinbeni fragt, ben 2:rttt, bie ©timme 385 

Der Änabctt an be^ ©oalc^ ^ürc fc^on 

3u l^ören glaubt, toirft Sltreu« grinfenb 

3]§m ^aupt unb p§e ber grfc^Iagnen ^iti. — 

'Ctt ttjenbeft fc^aubemb bein ©efic^t, Sönig! 

®o tt)enbete bie ®onn' il^r 5ltitlife toeg 390 

Unb i^reti SBageti au« bem ettj'gen ®Ieife. 

üDie« finb bie Sl^nl^errn beiucr ^riefterin; 

Unb Diel unfelige« ©efc^id ber 5Wänner, 

SJiel Säten be« üertoormen Sinne« bedt 

üDie 5ßaci^t mit fd^iDeren gittid^en unb lä^t 395 

Un« nur in graueuDotle !Dämmrung fel^n» 

SJerbirg fie fc^iDeigenb auc^. 6« fei genug 

S)er ©reuet ! @age nun, burc^ mläf ein SBunber 

35on biefem tt)ilben Stamme bu entf^jrangft. 

De« Streu« ältfter ®oI)n »ar Slgamemnon ; 400 
gr ift mein SSater. 35oc^, xä) barf e« fagen, 
Qn il^m l)ab' ic^ feit meiner erften 3eit 
(Sin ÜKufter be« Dotifommnen ÜKann« gefel^n* 
Qijvx brachte tl^tömneftra midi, ben grftling 
5Der Siebe, bann gleltren. SRu^ig l^errfi^tc 405 

5Der Äönig, unb e« tt)ar bem ©aufe SCantal« 
Die tang entbel)rte SRaft gemährt. Slßein 
ß« mangelte bem ®Iücf ber ßltem noc^ 
gin ®o]^n, unb faum »ar biefer SBunf^ erfüllt, 
Da§ giDifd^en beiben ©(^meftern nun Dreft, 410 

Der giebling, »ud^«, al« neue« Übel fc^on 
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35cm fic^cm §aufe jubcreitct tt)ar. 

ÜDcr 5Ruf bc^ Äricgc^ ift gu eud| gclommcn, 

ÜDcr, um ben SRaub bcr fc^önftcn grau gu rä^cn, 

!Die gauge SRoc^t bcr gürftcn ©rict^cnlanb« 415 

Um Jroicu^ äßaucru lagerte. Ob fie 

ÜDic ©tabt gciDOUUCtt, il^rcr Stacke ^id 

grret(^t, Dentalem ic^ nic^t. aRctn SJatcr fül^rte 

35er ©riechen §ecr. Qu Sluli^ l^arrtcu fie 

2luf güuffgen Söiub Dergebeu« ; benu t)taue, 4» 

grgümt auf il^ren großen gü^rer, l^ielt 

3)te gilenben gurüd unb forberte 

!Curc^ mä)a^' SWunb be« ßönig^ ölf fte 2:o4ter. 

@ie lodten mit ber SWutter mic^ in« ?ager; 

®ie riffen mic^ Dor ben Slltar unb iDcil^ten 425 

Der ®öttin biefe« §aupt. — ®ie tt)ar Derfö^nt; 

®ie iDoKte nic^t mein ^tut unb pßte rcttenb 

Qu eine SSSoIfe mic^; in biefem Ztxttpd 

(Srfannt' ic^ mic^ guerft Dom Stöbe lieber. 

Qä) bin e« fclbft, bin 3^p^igeniC; 430 

35e« 5ltreu« gnfel, Slgamemnon« Siod^ter, 

Der ®öttin Eigentum, bie mit bir f^^rid^t. 

äße^r SSorgUft unb SJertrauen geb' ic^ ni^t 

35er Äönig^toc^ter ate ber Unbefannten. 

Qä) iDieber^oIe meinen erften 3lntrag: 435 

ßomm, folge mir unb teile, tt)a« xä) l)abt. 

Sffiie barf ic^ fotc^en ©d^ritt, tönig, toagen? 
^at nic^t bie ®öttin, bie mic^ rettete, 
3lßein ba« 5Rec^t auf mein geweifte« geben? 
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@ic ^at für mic^ bcn ©(i^ufeort au^gefutl^t, 440 

Unb fic betoa^rt inic^ einem SSater, bcn 

@ie burc^ ben ©d^ein genug geftraft, öießeid^t 

3ur f^öttften greube feinet 9Kter« l^ter. 

SSietteid^t tft mir bie fro^e {Rüdfel^r nal§ ; 

Unb iä), auf x\)xtn SBeg ntd^t oc^tenb, l^ätte 445 

^ä) toiber il^ren SBtBen l^ier gefeffelt? 

(Sin S^^^ ^^^ ^^p ^^^^ ^^ bleiben foQte. 

J)a« 3^^^^^ if*/ ^ö§ bu noc^ l^ier öertoeilft. 
@uc^' 9(u«fluc^t fotd^er 2lrt nit^t ängftlic^ auf. 
SKan fprid^t öcrgebend Diel, um ju öcrfagen; 450 
!Der anbre l^ört öon altem nur ba« 9?ein* 

!3)»4i0enie* 

9?ic^t ©orte finb e«, bie nur blenben foßen; 

Qäf f^abt bir mein tieffte^ §erg entbedt 

Unb fagft bu bir nic^t fclbft, njie ic^ bem SSater, 

J)er 9Kutter, bcn ©cfd^toiftem mid^ entgegen 455 

SKit ängftlic^en ®efüi|Icn fcl^nen mu§? 

!Da§ in ben alten §aüen; 'tt)o bie Strauer 

Sfloä) manchmal ftiBe meinen ^amtn lifpelt, 

!Die greube, tt)ie um eihe 5Reugebome, 

5Den [c^önften ^anj öon ®äuf an ©äulen fd^ünge. 4^0 

Q, fenbeteft bu mid^ auf ©c^iffen l§in! 

!Du gäbeft mir unb aBen neue^ Seben* 

': ©0 fel^r' jurüdE! Zu\ toa« bein ^erj bic^ l^ei^t, 
Unb ]§öre ni(^t bie Stimme guten ^at^ 
Unb ber SSemunft. ®ei gang ein 2öeib unb gib 465 
ÜDic^ ^in bem Striebe, ber bi^ gügcBo« 
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Srgrcift unb bal^in ober bortl^in rci^t. 

SBenn il^tten eine 8uft im ©ufen brennt, 

©ölt Dom 35erräter fie lein J^etUg «anb, 

35cr fie bem SJater ober bem ©emal^l 470 

%x^ iangbetoäl^rten, treuen armen lodt; 

Unb f(i^toeiflt in i^rer ©ruft bie rafc^e @lut, 

@o bringt auf fie Dergebend treu unb mttd^tig 

Der Überrebung golbne 3wge lo«. 

©ebeuF, fiönig, beine« ebeln 2Borte«! 475 

SBiüft bu mein ^^^öun fo ertoibem? !Du 
©(i^ienft öorbereitet, aöed gu öemel^men. 

Sluf« Ungel^offte toar id^ nid^t bereitet ; 

SJoid^ foüf xdf^ autSi erwarten: tm^V xd) niäft, 

Dafe i^ mit einem SBelbe l^anbeln ging? 480 

©d^ilt nid^t, fiönig, unfer arm ©efd^Ie^t. 

5Wid^t l^errlid^ toie bie euem, aber nid^t 

Uncbel finb bie SBaffen eine« ffieibe«. 

©laub' e«, barin bin ic^ bir öorgujicl^n, 

ÜDa^ id^ bein ®tM mel^r ate bu felber lenne. 485 

35u loäl^neft, unbelannt mit bir unb mir, 

gin näl^er ©anb tocrb' und gum ®Itt(f öereinen. 

35oß guten WbxM, loie öoB guten ffiißen«, 

IDringft bu in mid^, ba§ id^ mid^ fügen foB; 

Unb l^ier banf id^ ben ®öttem, ha^ fie mir 490 

!Die geftigleit gegeben, biefe« ©ünbni« 

5Ric^t einjugel^en, ba« fie nld^t gebilligt» 
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e« ^pxxä^t Icitt ©Ott; c« [priest bcm eignet ©erj. 
®ie rcbcn nur burc^ unfer §erj ju und. 
Unb f^aV xd), fie ju ^öreti, ntc^t ba« 9?cd^t? 495 
Sd überbrauft bcr ©türm bic jarte Stimme. 

IDtc ^ricftcrm öcmimmt fie wol^I attein? 

3[^4igeme. 
SSor alten anbem merle fie ber ^ürft. 

ÜDcin Zeitig 2lmt unb bein geerbte« SRet^t 

9ln 3f0Di« Sifc^ bringt bic^ ben ©öttern nä^er 500 

Sltö einen erbgebomen SSJilben. 

®o 
S3ü§' it^ nun ba« SJertrauU; ba« bu ergtoangft. 

3^ bin ein ÜKenfdi; unb beffer ift'd, tt)ir enben. 

®o bleibe benn mein Söort: ®ei ^riefterin 

Der ®öttin, »ie fie bic^ erforen ijat; 505 

35od| mir öerjeil^' üDiane, ba§ ic^ x\)X 

Sdx^ljtv mit Unrecht unb mit innerm aSortourf 

35ie alten 0|)fer Dorentl^atten l^abe. 

Sein ^rember nal^et gtüdlit^ unferm Ufer; 

9Son alter« ^er ift iljvx ber SCob gett)i§. 510 

9?ur bu ^aft mid^ mit einer greunbtid^feit, 
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Qu ber ic^ balb bcr garten Zoä)ttx Siebe, 

Salb ftiöe Steigung einer ®raut ju fel^n 

Wid) tief erfreute, tt)ie mit ^auhtxhanitn 

©efeffelt, bap ic^ meiner ^flid^t Dergag. 515 

S)u l^atteft mir bie (Sinnen eingewiegt, 

ÜDa^ SWurren meinet 3SoIfö Dernal^m ic^ nic^t; 

5ßun rufen fie bie ©c^utb Don meinet ®o^ne^ 

grül^geit^gem 2:obe lauter über mic^. 

Um beinettoißen l^alf ic^ länger nid^t 5» 

Die aWenge, bie ba^ D|)fer bringenb forbert. ^ 

Stil^igeme. 
Um meinettoißen l^ab' x6)'^ nie bege{(rt* 
ÜDer mi^öerftel^t bie ^immlifc^en, ber fie 
blutgierig toö^nt; er bid^tet il^nen nur 
!SDie eignen graufamen SJegierben an. 525 

gntjog bie ®öttin mi^ md)t felbft bem ^riefter? 
Q\)x toax mein 35ienft miüfommner afö mein Zoh. 

d^ giemt fic^ nic^t für un«, ben l^eiligen 

©ebraud^ mit leidet beiDegtid^er SJernunft 

5Racl| unferm ©inn gu beuten unb gu lenlen. 530 

2:u' beine ^flic^t, ic^ merbe meine tun. 

3tt)ei grembe, bie tt)ir in be« Ufer^ ©ö^Ien 

^erftecft gefunben unb bie meinem Sanbe 

9Jic^ti3 ®ute^ bringen, finb in meiner ^anb. 

aWit biefen net)me beine ®öttin tt)ieber 535 

Q\)x erfteö, red^ted, lang' entbe^rtei3 0|)fer! 

3^d^*fenbe fie ^ierl^er; bu »eißt ben ©ienft. 
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Dterter 2tufttttt. 

©tt ^aft SBoIIctt, gnöbiöc 9tcttcrin, 

©Tiju^üßcn unfd^ulbig SJcrfoIgtc^ 

Utib auf ffibibcn bcm c^mcn ®cf(^icf jic 540 

2lu^ bcti atrmcti über ba^ 3Rccr, 

Über bcr Srbc tücitcftc StrccfcTi, 

Uttb tüo^iti c^ bir gut büutt, ju tragen. . 

SBcifc bift bu unb fic^cft ba^ künftige; 

yiidft öorübcr ift bir ba^ SScrganguc, 545 

Unb bcin ©lief ru^t über ben ©einen, . 

SBie bein ?i(ftt, ba« ?cben ber mdftt, 

Über ber Srbe ru^et unb toaltet, 

D enthalte öom 53Iut meine §önbe ! 

•jKimnier bringt e^ ©egen unb Stu^c; 550 

Unb bie ©eftalt be^ iufällig grmorbetcn 

SBirb auf bc^ traurig*untt)ißigen 3Äörberd 

Söfe ©tunben lauem unb fc^redEcn. 

!Denn bie Ünftcrblic^en ' lieben ber SKenft^en 

SBeit verbreitete gute ©efc^Iec^ter 555 

Unb fie friften ba^ flüchtige geben 

®eme bem (Sterblichen, tooöen il)ni gerne 

3^re6 eigenen, etoigen §immefö 

aHitgenic^cnbe^ fröl)üc^e6 Slnfc^aun 

ßine SBeile gönnen unb laffen* 560 
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3tt>etter 2Iuf3ug. 

(Erfter 2tuftritt 

Orefr 
6^ ift ber SBcg bc^ 2^obc^, bcn toir treten: 
aJHt iebetn ©(^ritt toirb meine ©eele ftiUer^ 
m^ xdf Wfoüen hat, bad gröglic^e 
©eleit ber 9ta(^cgeifter öon ber ©eite 
SRir abgnne^men, f^ien er gülf unb {Rettung 565 
Qm Ztmpd feiner vielgeliebten ©(^toefter, 
!Die über 2:auri« ^errfc^t, mit I)offnung«reic^en, 
®ett)i[fen ®öttertt)orten ju öerfprec^en; 
Unb nun erfüUet \x6)% bag aüe 5Wot 
SKit meinem ?eben üöllig enben fott. 570 

SBie leidet toirb^^ mir, bem eine ©ötterl^anb 
!Da« ©erg gufammenbrüdt, ben ©inn betäubt, 
!Dem fc^önen 2xä}t ber ©onne gu entfagcn! 
Unb foQen 2ltreu«' gnfel in ber ©c^Iac^t 
©in fiegbehrönte« Snbe nic^t gewinnen, 575 

©Ott ic^ tt)ie meine Sinnen, mie mein SJater, 
511« Opfertier im ^^^^^^^^öbe bluten: 
©0 fei e« ! ©effer ^ier bor bem 2Ktar 
Slld im t)ertt)orfnen SBinlel, tt)0 bie 3Je$e 
!Der nal^üertoanbte äReuc^efmörber ftettt, 580 

8a§t mir fo lange ybxV, i\)x Unterirb'ft^en, 
!Die naä) bem Slut i^r, ba« t)on meinen dritten 
§emieber träufelnb meinen ^fab begeit^net, 
SBie lo^gela^ne §unbe fpürenb ^efetl 
8a§t mi^, it^ fomme balb gu euc^ ^inab ; 585 

!Da« 8i(^t be« JEag« fott eu^ nit^t fe^n, nod^ mic^. 
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X)er Srbe fc^öner, grüner Ztppid) foQ 

Seht Xummelpia^ für Sanken fem. ^ort unten 

€ud^' i(^ eud^ auf: bort bhtbet ade bann 

&n %it\df @ef(^td in eto'ge matte ^ac^t. 590 

5ittr iid), mein ^tfiabt^, hidf, meiner ©(^nlb 

Unb meinet ©ann^ unft^ulbigen ©enoffen, 

SBie ungern ne^m' ic^ bi(^ in jene^ S^rauerlanb 

grti^geitig mit ! ©ein 8eben ober Job 

@ibt mir aQein nocfy Hoffnung ober f^urc^t. 595 

¥i|(abed. 

^ bin ntydf md)t, Dreft, wie bu, bereit, 

Qu jene^ ©t^attenreit^ l^inabguge^n. 

Qd) finne no^, burd^ bie üerlDormen ^fabe, 

35ie nac^ ber fd^toargen 9?ac^t gu führen ft^einen, 

Un^ gu bem geben toieber aufguminben. 600 

Qä) beule nit^t ben 2!ob; iä) finn' unb ^ort^e, 

Ob nlt^t gu irgenb einer froren ^lnd)t 

®ie ®ötter 9iat unb SBcge gubereiten. 

®er 2^ob, gefürchtet ober ungcfürt^tet, 

Äommt unauf^altfam. SBenn bie ^ricfterin 605 

@(^on, unfre Soden toei^eub abgufd^neibcn, 

!Die ^anb erl)ebt, foll bein' unb meine SRettung 

SRein eingiger ©ebanfe fein, ßr^ebe 

gjon biefem Unmut beine ©eele; gu)eifelnb, 

Seft^Ieunigeft bu bie ®efa^r. "äpoU 610 

®ab un^ ba6 SBort: im ©eiligtum ber ©t^mefter 

®ei Jroft unb ©ülf unb SRüdfle^r bir bereitet. 

!Der ©Otter Söorte finb nic^t bo|)peIfinnig, 

Sffiie ber ©ebrüdte fie im Unmut mffut 

Orefl. 

2)e^ gebend buuKe 3)ede breitete 615 
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!Die 9Kuttcr fc^on mir um ba« jartc ^anpt, 

Unb fo ttnxdi^ xd) I)crauf, ein ßbenbilb 

3)e« SJater«, unb e^ U)ar mein ftummer Süd 

gitt bittrer SJormurf il)r unb i[)rem 48ul)Ien. 

SBie oft, toenn ftitt ßteftra, meine ©c^mefter, 620 

5lm (Jener in ber tiefen ©alle fag, 

^Dröngf ic^ bellommen mic^ an i^ren ©c^oß 

Unb ftarrte, tt)ie fie bitter meinte, fie 

2Rit großen 5lU9en an. !Dann fagte fie 

SJon unferm ^ol)en 3Sater diel; tt)ie fel^r 625 

SJerlangf it^, il)n ju fel)n, bei i^m ju fein ! 

2Ric^ münfc^t' id) batb nac^ S^roja, i^n bafb ^er» 

g^ lam ber S^ag — 

D, laß t)on jener ©tunbe 
®i(^ ©öttengeifter nät^tltc^ unterhalten! 
Un^ gebe bie. grinnrung fc^öner ^tit 630 

3u frifc^em ©elbenlaufe neue Sraft. 
®ie ©Otter brauchen manchen guten SRann 
3u i^rem ©ienft auf biefer toeiten grbe, 
@ie ^aben noc^ auf bit^ gegö^tt; fie gaben 
!Dic^ nic^t bem SJater jum ©eleite mit, 635 

!Da er untoittig nad^ bem Orfu^ ging. 

Drefl* 
D tDör' xä), feinen ®aum ergreif enb, i^m 
©efolgt. 

@o l^aben bie, bie bid^ erl^ielten, 
gür mi(^ geforgt; benn roa^ 16) morben U)äre, 
SBenn bu nic^t lebteft, lann ic^ mir nic^t beulen, 640 
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S)a idf mit bir unb bcinctiüiücn nur 
©eit meiner Äinb^eit leb' unb leben mag» 

Orep. 
Srtnnre mid^ nit^t jener [d^önen Zaqt, 
3)a mir bein ©au6 bie freie (glätte gab^ 
Dein ebler SJater Mug unb liebevoll 645 

!Die ^alberftarrte ptnge ©lüte |)Pegte ; 
!Da bu, ein immer munterer ©efette, 
®leic^ einem leiteten, bunten ©t^metterling 
Um eine bunfle Slume, jeben 2^ag 
Um mic^ mit neuem geben gaulelteft^ 650 

SRir beine \?uft in meine (Seele f|)ielteft^ 
S)a§ \ä)f öergeffenb meiner 5Rot, mit bir 
Qn raft^er 3ugenb l^ingeriffen f(^U)ärmte* 

¥)|(abed* 

©a fing mein 8eben an, atö ic^ bid^ liebte* 

(Sag: meine 5Kot begann, unb bu \pxii}^t roa\)x, 655 
!Da^ ift ba^ tngftlic^e t)on meinem (S^idfal, 
!Da§ id^, tt)ie ein t3er|)efteter SSertriebner, 
©e^eimen (St^merj unb 2^ob im ^fen trage ; 
T)a% m i^ ben gefunbften Ort betrete, 
®ar batb um mid^ bie btül)enben ©efit^ter 660 

!Den (Sd^mergenöjug langfamen 2^ob« üerratem 

$)|labei9. 

T)tv 3ldä)\tc mär' ic^, biefen Job ju fterben, 
SBenn je bein ©aud^, Dreft, vergiftete. 
48in id^ nid^t immer nod^ t)oII SDhxt unb !t?uft? 
Unb 8uft unb Siebe finb bie gittit^e 665 

3u großen Saaten. 
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Oreft 

©roge Jäten? ^a, 
Qä) tt)ct§ bie 3^tt, ba mir fie dor un6 fa^ti! 
SBcnn tvix jufamTnen oft bem 2Öi(bc nad) 
"S^xd) Serg' unb Säler rannten unb bcrcinft, 
9ln ©ruft unb gauft bem l^olien Sl^n^errn gleich, 670 
SWit Seur unb ©c^mert bem Ungeheuer fo, 
!Dem SRäuber auf ber @pur gu jagen l^offten; 
Unb bann mir abenb^ an ber leiten @ee 
Un^ aneinanber Iel)nenb ru^ig fagen, 
35ie SBeßen bi^ gu unfern iJü^en fpielten, 675 

!Die SBelt fo U)eit, fo offen t)or un6 lag; 
ÜDa fu^r tt)ot)I einer mand^mal nac^ bem ©c^mert, 
Unb lünft'ge Säten brangen U)ie bie ©teme 
SRing« um un^ ^er ungäl)Itg au^ ber 9iad^t. 

$)|(abei9« 

Unenblid^ ift ba^ Söerf, ba« gu uoBfü^ren 680 

35ie ©eele bringt, SBir möchten jebe Sat 

@o gro^ gleich tun, aU toic fie möc^ft unb toirb, 

SBenn ^a^re lang burt^ Sänber unb ©efc^fec^ter 

35er 3Jhinb ber !Did^ter fie t)ermel)renb möfjt, 

g6 Hingt fo fd^ön, U)a6 unfre SSöter taten, 685 

SBenn e6, in ftiKen äbenbfd^atten rul)enb, 

^Cer Jüngling mit bem Son ber ©arfe fc^lürft; 

Unb tt)a6 tt)ir tun, ift, mie e« il)nen mar, 

gjoK a»üy unb eitel (gtüd merl ! 

@o taufen mir nat^ bem, roa^ t)or und fliegt, 690 

Unb ad^ten nit^t be« SÖeged, ben mir treten, 

Unb feigen neben und ber Sl^n^erm Sritte 

Unb i^red Srbeleben« ©puren faum. 

2Ötr eilen immer i^rem ©d^atten nad^, 
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35cr göttcrglcic^ in einer meiten gerne 695 

35er Serge ^aupt auf golbnen SBoflen frönt* 
Qd) I)alte niijt^ üon bem, ber üon fic^ benft, 
SBie it)n ba^ 3Solf üielleid^t erl^eben möchte; 
Slüetn, ^ünglinfl, banle bu ben ®öttem, 
®a6 fte fo frü^ burd^ bic^ fo üiel getan. 7» 

Orefl. 
n SBenn fte bem SKenfd^en fro^e 2:at befeueren 
!Da§ er ein Unheil üon ben ©einen menbet, 
35a§ er fein 9?eic^ üermelirt, bie ©renjen fiebert, 
Unb alte geinbe fallen ober flie^n: 
ÜDann mag er banfen! benn il)m ^at ein ®ott 705 
ÜDe^ gebend erfte, lefete 8uft gegönnt. 
SWid^ ^aben fie jum ©c^Iäc^ter au^erforcn, 
3um Sßörber meiner bod^ üere^rten SWutter, 
Unb, eine ©c^anbtat fd^änblic^ röc^enb, mic^ 
Durc^ il)ren JBinf ju ®runb' gerid^tet. ®laube, 710 
®ie l^aben e^ auf Jantatö §au^ gerid^tet, 
Unb id^, ber gefete, foK nlc^t fc^ulblo^, foU 
9iid^t el)rent3oII t)ergel)n. 

T)k ©Otter rächen 
!Der SSöter JKiffetat nic^t an bem ©o^n; 
©in ieglit^er, gut ober böfe, nimmt 715 

(Sid^ feinen gol^n mit feiner Jat l)intt)eg. 
g^ erbt ber gltem ®egen, nic^t x\)X glud^. 

Oreft. 
Un^ fül)rt ü)x ©egen, bünit mid^, nid^t ^ier^er. 

¥)|labed. 

^^06) menigften« ber l)o\)tn ©ötter SBiUe. 
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Oreft 
©0 iff^ il)r SBiüc benn, bcr un6 öcrbcrbt, 7» 

2:u^ tt)o^ fic bir. gebieten, unb criüartc, 

©rinflft bu bie ©d^mcfter ju Slpoßen ^in, 

Uttb iDo^nen beibc bann vereint ju !DeIp^i, 

SJere^rt t)on einem SSoIf, ba^ ebet benft, 

@o U)irb für biefe Zat ba^ l^ol^e ^aar 725 

!Dir gnäbig fein, fie toerben an^ ber ^anb 

ÜDer Untertrb'fd^en bid^ erretten, ©c^on 

3n biefen ^eifgen §ain magt feine fic^. 

Drefl. 

©0 IjaV ii} toenigften^ gem^'gen 5lob. 

®ang anber^ benP id^, nnb nic^t nngefc^idEt 730 

^üV x6) ba^ fc^on ©efd^el^ne mit bem ffünffgen 

SSerbnnben nnb im ftiöen an^getegt. 

35ießei(^t reift in ber ©ötter SRat fc^on lange 

!Da^ gro^e SfBerf. !Diana* feinet fid^ 

35on biefem rangen Ufer ber Sarbaren 735 

Unb i^ren binfgen äßenfc^enopfem toeg. 

SSBir toaren jn ber fd^önen 2^at beftimmt, 

Un^ U)irb fie anfertegt, nnb feltfam finb 

SBir an ber Pforte f^on gejtünngen l^ier. 

Oreft. 
3»it feltner ^nft flic^tft bn ber ©ötter SRat 740 
Unb beine Söünfd^e fing in ein^ jnfammen. 

SBa« ift be^ a»enf(^en ^(ng^eit, ttjenn fie nic^t 
5lnf jener SBiüen broben ad^tenb lanft^t? 
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3u einer ft^ttjeren Zat beruft ein ®ott 

!Den ebeln 3Äann, ber öiel öerbrac^, unb legt 745 

3I)m auf, tt)a^ un^ unmöglich fdieint, ju enben. 

©^ fiegt ber §etb, unb bügenb bleuet er 

Den ©Ottern unb ber 9Belt, bie i^n üerel^rt. 

Sin id) beftimmt ju leben unb ju l^onbeln, 

®o ne^m' ein ®ott öon meiner fc^meren ©tirn 750 

35en @d)tt)inbet ttjeg, ber auf bem fc^Iü))frigen, 

3»it aßutterbfut befprengten ^fabe fort 

aRic^ ju ben Joten reigt. gr trodnc gnöbig 

®ie Quelle, bie, mir au^ ber 9Kutter SBunben 

ßntgegenfprubelnb, ettjig mic^ befledt. 755 

grtoarf e^ ruhiger ! ^Cu mel^rft ba« Übel 

Unb nimmft ba^ 5lmt ber gurien auf bic^. 

8a§ mic^ nur [innen, bleibe ftiö! 3^Iefet, 

©ebarf^ gur Stat dereinter Gräfte, bann 

9?uf xä) hiä) auf, unb beibe fd^reiten n)ir 760 

aWit überlegter tül)n^eit gur aSoIIenbung- 

Sit W Ut^ffen reben- 

©potte nit^t. 
gin ieglit^er mu§ feinen Reiben tt)öl)len, 
!Dem er bie Söege gum Oltjxnp l^inauf 
®i(^ nacharbeitet. Sag e^ mid^ gefte^n: 765 

Sßir fc^einet !2ift unb Älugl^eit nic^t ben Sßann 
3u fd^änben, ber ftc^ fül^nen 2:aten »cil^t. 
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^ij ft^äfee ben, ber tapfer ift unb g'rab, 

ÜDrum I)ab^ tc^ leinen diät t)on bir »erlangt. 

©t^on ift ein «Schritt getan. SSon nnfern SBäc^tem 770 

§ab' ic^ b\^\}tv gar üiele^ au^gelodt. 

3?ci^ toei^, ein frembe«, göttergleid^e^ SBeib 

§ält iene^ blutige ®efefe gefeffelt; 

©in reinem gerj unb 3Beil)raud^ unb ®ebet 

53ringt fie ben ®öttern bar. 3Dlan rül)ntet l^oä) 775 

!Die ®ütige ; man glaubet, fie entf|)ringe 

S5om ©tamni ber Slmajonen, fei geflol^n, 

Um einem großen Unl^eil ju entgel^n. 

Drefl. 

g^ fc^eint, il^r li^te^ 5Rei(^ derlor bie Äraft 

ÜDurc^ be^ 3Serbred^er^ 3täi)e, ben ber glud^ 780 

Sffiie eine breite 9?ac^t »erfolgt unb bedt. 

!Die fromme Stutgier löft ben alten 53rauc^ 

3Son feinen geffeln lo^, un^ ju üerberben^ 

!l)er U)ilbe Sinn be« Äönig^ tötet un^; 

(Sin SBeib U)irb un^ nid^t retten, tomn er gümt. 785 

¥)|(abei$. 

SBol^r un«, ba§ e« ein SBeib ift ! benn ein SWann, 

®er befte felbft, gett)öl)net feinen ®eift 

5ln ©raufamfeit unb mac^t fic^ auc^ julefet 

5lu^ bem, toa^ er üerabfd^eut, ein ®efefe, 

SBirb au^ ®ttvoi)nijtxt f)axt unb faft unfenntlit^. 790 

Slttein ein SBeib bleibt ftet auf einem (Sinn, 

ÜDen fie gefaxt. !Du rec^neft fieserer 

9luf fie im ®uten mie im «öfen. — ©tili ! 
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®ic lommt; laß un^ oKcin. QU) borf nid^t gtcic^ 
^\)x unfre Stamen nennen, nnfer @c^icffal 795 

Sfliä)t ol)ne SRüdE^att il^r dertraun. ÜDu gc^ft, 
Unb el^' fie mit bir (priest, trcfp ic^ bic^ noc^. 
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SBo^er bu feift unb fommft, grembling, fpric^! 

9Kir fc^eint c^, bag ic^ el)er einem ®ried)en 

Site einem ©c^t^en bid^ öergleit^en foIL 800 

(@ie nimmt i^m bit Jt(tUn ab.) 

©efä^rßd^ ift bie grcil^eit, bie xä) gebe; 
Die ©Otter »enben ab, ma^ euc^ bebro^t! 

O füßc Stimme! SSielmillfommner 2:on 

Der $Dhitterfprac^' in einem fremben ?anbe! 

De^ t)öter(ic^en ^afen^ bfaue Serge 805 

@el)' id) ©efangner neu ttjiUfommen mieber 

S5or meinen 9lugen. 8a§ bir biefe greube 

SSerfic^em, bag auc^ id) ein ©rieche bin! 

SSergeffen l)aV id^ einen 9lugenbIidE, 

Söie fe^r id^ bein bebarf, unb meinen ®eift 810 

Der ^errfid^en grfc^einung gugettjenbet, 

O, fage, ttjenn bir ein 3Ser^ängni^ nid^t 

Die Sippe [daliegt, au^ »eld^em unfrer (Stämme 

Du beine göttergleid^e ©erhmft jäl)lft. 

!3pftigenie. 

Die ^riefterin, öon i^rer ®öttin felbft 815 

®ett)ä^Iet unb gefjeiligt, fpric^t mit bir^ 
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J)a^ laß bir genügen; fagc, tücr bu [cift, 
Uttb rodd) unfclig^waltcnbe^ ©cfc^idf 
2Rit bcm ©efäl^rtcn bid^ f)ierl)er gebracht. 

Seicht lann ic^ bir erjagten, ttjcld^ ein Übel 820 

mt laftenber ©efeüfc^aft un« »erfolgt, 

O, lönnteft bu bcr ©offnung froren ©lidf 

Un^ aud^ fo leicht, bu ®ött(ic^e, gemä^ren! 

äu« Äreta finb mir, @öl)nc be^ 9lbraft«: 

3c^ bin ber iüngfte, gepfjatu^ genannt, 825 

Unb er 8aobania6, ber ältefte 

ÜDe6 ©aufc^. B^'W^^ ^^^ P^^t^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ 

@in mittlerer unb trennte fc^on im @piel 

!l)er erften ^ugenb ßinigleit unb 8uft. 

©elaffen folgten toir ber 3Äutter SBorten, 830 

@o fang' be« SSater« traft t)or Jroia ftritt; 

!Doc^ ate er beutereid^ jurüde fam 

Unb furj barauf öerf^ieb, ba trennte batb 

T)tx (Streit um 9ieid) unb ßrbe bie ®efd^tt)ifter. 

^6) neigte mid^ jum ältften. (gr erfd^tug 835 

!l)en ©ruber. Um ber Stutfc^utb tuiUen treibt 

!j)ie gurie getoattig ü)n umfjer. 

!Doc^ biefem toilben Ufer fenbet un^ 

9lpo((, ber !DeIpl)ifd^e, mit Hoffnung ju. 

3ui Jem^el feiner ©c^toefter I)ie§ er un« 840 

!l)er §illfe fegen^ooüe §anb ertoarten. 

©efangen finb mir unb l)ierl)er gebracht 

Unb bir aU Opfer bargeftedt. SDu metßt'«. 

!3<>^i8ente. 

giel Jroia? ^teurer TOann, derfic^r* e^ mir. 
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g« liegt, D, fitere bu un^ SRettung gu! 845 

53efc^Icuttigc bic §ülfc, bic ein ®ott 

SJerfprat^. Srbarme meinet ©rubere bid^. 

€), fag' i^m balb ein gutc^ l^olbe« SBort; 

Dot^ fd^onc feiner, »enn bu mit x\)m \ptxä}% 

!X)a^ bitt' ic^ eifrig : benn e^ mirb gar leicht 850 

'^uxä) greub' unb ©c^merg unb burd^ (grinnerung 

©ein Onnerfte^ ergriffen unb gerrüttet, 

ßtn fieberhafter 2Öal)nfinn fällt i^n an, 

Unb feine fd^öne freie Seele toirb 

Sien giirien gum 9?aube Eingegeben. 855 

©0 gro^ bein Unglüd ift, beft^toör^ ic^ bit^, 
SJergig e^, bi^ bu mir genug getan. 

$i|(abei9. 
!Die ^o^e ®tabt, bie gelten lange Qaljxt 
!Dem gangen ©eer ber ©riechen ttjiberftanb, 
Siegt nun im (Schutte, fteigt nit^t mieber auf. 860 
T)od) mand)e ®räber unfrer ©eftcn feigen 
Un^ an ba^ Ufer ber Sarbaren beulen. 
. ät^itt liegt bort mit feinem fc^önen greunbe. 

Sti^igenie. 
®o feib i^r ©ötterbilber aut^ gu ©taub! 

¥^(abeiS, 
%xd) ^alamebe^, %iai: Stelamon^, 8^ 

©ie fa^n be^ SSaterlanbe^ Jag nid^t toieber. 

@r ft^meigt t)on meinem SSater, nennt i^n nid)t 
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3Kit ben grfc^Iaßncn. ^a\ er lebt mir nod)\ 
^i) totxV xin fel)n- D ^offe, Uebe^ ©erg ! 

!Dod^ fetig fitib bie Saufcnbc, bie ftorben 870" 

®ett bitterfü^en Job don geitibe^ ©onb; 

'Denn lüüfte ©c^recfen unb ein traurig gnbe 

©at ben 9?üdfet)rettben ftatt be^ Jriutnp^^ 

(gitt feittblit^ aufgebroc^ter ®ott bereitet. 

Äotnmt benn ber ÜJienfc^en (Stimme nic^t ju euc^ ? 875 

©0 lüett fte reicht, trägt fie ben 9?uf um^er 

SJon unerl)örten Jäten, bie geft^a^n. 

®o ift ber 3^^^^^^/ ^^^ Sß^cenen^ ©allen 

SKit immer »ieber^otten ©eufgern füKt, 

!Dir ein ©el^eimni« ? — St^tömneftra l^at «80 

a»it ©ülf tgift^en« bm ®emal)l berüdt, 

5lm Jage feiner SRüdle^r il)n ermorbet ! — 

Qa, bu öere^reft biefe« Äönig^ ©au^! 

^6) \t\f e^, beine 48ruft belämpft dergeben^ 

ÜDa^ unerwartet ungeheure SBort* 885 

«ift bu bie Joc^ter eine« greunbe«? bift 

>Du nad^barlic^ in biefer Stabt geboren? 

3Serbirg e« nic^t unb rechne mif« nic^t gu, 

!Da§ id^ ber Srfte biefe ©reuet metbe. 

©ag^ an, toie toarb bie fc^ttjere Jat dotlbrac^t? 890 

¥9tabei$, 

Slm Jage feiner Slnhinft, ba ber Sönig, 
S5om ©ab erquidt unb rul)ig, fein ®ett)anb 
5lu« ber ©ema^tin §anb derfangenb, ftieg, 
SBarf bie SSerberbtic^e ein faltenreich 
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Unb limfttic^ fic^ dcrtüirrenbc^ ®ctt)cbe 895 

3^ni auf bic (gd^ultern, um ba^ eble ©aupt; 

Unb ba er mic t)on einem 9?efee fit^ 

SSergeben« gu entmideln ftrebte, ft^Iug 

ägiftl^ i^n, ber SSerröter, unb üerptlt 

©ing ju ben S^oten biefer gro^e ijürft 900 

3<>ftigettte. 

Unb ttjefc^en ?ol)n erl^ielt ber SKitderf c^toome ? 

gin 9ieic^ unb Sette, ba^ er fc^on befa§. 

®o trieb jur ©c^anbtat eine böfe 8uft? 

Unb einer alten 9iad^e tief ©efü^t, 

Unb tt)ie beteibigte ber fi'önig fie? 905 

3Äit fc^merer Stat, bie, ttjenn gntfc^ulbigung 

ÜDe^ 5IKorbe^ ttjäre, fie entfd^ulbigte* 

SSlaä) 9luli^ locff er fie unb brad^te bort, 

9ltö eine ©ott^eit fic^ ber ©ried^en gat|rt 

Sßit ungeftümejt Sffiinben ttjjberfetjte, 910 

5)ie äft'fte Jtod^ter, SP^'G^nien, 

3Sor ben 9lltar !Dianen^, unb fie fiel, 

gin blutig Opfer für ber ©ried^en §eiL 

!Die^, fagt man, l^at i^r einen SBibermillen 

@o tief in^ §erj geprägt, baß fie bem SBerben 915 

2igiftl)en^ fic^ ergab unb ben ®ema^l 

3Wit 9Jeöen be^ SSerberben^ fetbft umfd^Iang. 
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g« ift genug. S)u »irft mi^ »ieberfel^n« 

^^labeiS (aaein). 

aSott bem ©efc^idt be« Sönig«l)aufe« f^eint 

(Sie tief geriilirt. SSBer fie auc^ immer fei, 920 

(So t)at fie felbft beti Äönig njo^I gefannt 

Uttb ift ju unferm ®Iücf au^ l)o^em §aufe 

gier^er öertauft. 9?ur ftitte, liebet §erj, 

Unb la^ bem (Stern ber Hoffnung, ber un« bfinft, 

äJiit frol)em 3Jhtt un^ Hug entgegenfteuem* 925 
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«rfter ^luftrttt. 

Unglüdli^er, i^ löfe beine :85anbe 

3um 3^^^^^ ^^^^^ fc^merglic^ern ©ef^icf«« 

Die greil)eit, bie ba^ geiligtum genjät)rt, 

3'ft, tote ber lefete li^te 8eben«bli(f 

!De^ ferner ßrfranften, Sobe^bote. '?Hoi) 930 

Äann i^ e^ mir unb barf e^ mir ni^t fagen, 

Dag il)r öerloren feib! SBie fönnf i^ euc^ 

aKit mörberifc^er §anb bem Stöbe müjtn? 

Unb niemanb, toer e^ fei, barf euer §aupt, 

©0 lang' ic^ ^^riefterin Dianen^ bin, 935 

53erüt)ren. T)o6) öermeigf i^ jene ^flic^t, 

SBie fie ber aufgebraßte fiönig forbert, 

So njä{)It er eine meiner ^ungfraun mir 

3ur golgerin, unb iä) öermag al^bann 
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3Rit ffti^tm Shtnfc^ aUebi eiu^ betjufte^ 94» 

C Mxttx gonb^mann! ®cfbft bcr fcfetc Sutäft, 
35cr an bcn gerb bcr 95atcrgöttcr ftrciftc, 
3ft intö in frembent Sanbe ^o(^ miUfonunen; 
S$te foU i(^ em^ genüg mit t^reub' nnb Segen 
(§mp^an%tn, bie i^r mir bad 3i(b ber gelben, 945 
l^ie id) öon ßltem ^er öere^ren lernte, 
Entgegenbringet nnb ba« innre gerj 
3Rit neuer, fc^öner goffnung fc^meic^elnb (abetl 

SJerbirgft bu beinen 5iamen, beine gerfttnft 

3Rit flugem SJorfaft? ober barf ic^ ioi)fen, 950 

SSer mir, gfeit^ einer gimmlifc^en, begegnet? 

S^tigemtc. 

!Cu foüft mic^ fennen. 3e^o fag' mir an, 

2Ba« ic^ nur' ^afb öon bcincm ©ruber ^örte, 

35a^ 6nbc bercr, bie, öon Iroja fe^renb, 

6in ^artc^ uncrttxirtctcd Oefc^icf 955 

2luf i^rcr JBo^nung Seemeile ftumm empfing. 

^toax ttjarb ic^ jung an bicfcn Straub geführt; 

T)od) tt)o^I crinnr' id) mxd) be^ [treuen Slidfd, 

^en i(^ mit Staunen unb mit ©angigfeit 

2luf jene gelben loarf. Sie jogcn au^, 960 

2H^ ^ätte ber £}iXfmp [xij aufgetan 

Unb bie ©eftalten ber erfami^ten SJortoelt 

3um Sc^redten ^lion« ^erabgefenbet, 

Unb Slgamemnon nwr öor allen ^errlic^! 

D, fage mir: er fiel, fein gau^ betretenb, 965 

3)urc^ feiner grauen unb ägift^en^ Sücfe? 

Drcfl. 
2)u fagff«! 
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SBcl^ bir, unfeligc« üll^ccn! 
@o l^abcn lantal« ßnicl gluc^ auf %\vä) 
WXi öotteti njilbeti C)änbeTt au«ge[ät 
Uttb, glei^ bcm Unfraut, njüfte §äu))tcr f^üttelnb 970 
Uttb taufenbfälf gen (Samen um \\i) ftreuenb, 
3)en Äinbe^finbern nal^üernjanbte SKörbe^ 
3ur eto'gen SBec^felnjut erjeugt! — ßnt^ütte, 
SBa« Don ber 9?ebe betne« ^ruber^ f^neü 
35te J5inftemi« be^ ©c^reden^ mir öerbedte. 975 

SOSie ift be^ großen (Stamme« lefeter (Sol^n, 
©a« l^olbe Äinb, beftimmt/be« SSater« JRä^er 
ajereinft gu fein, toie ift Dreft bem Sage 
3)e« Slut« entgangen? §at ein gleich ©ef^icf 
5Kit be« 9lüemu« 9?efeen i^n umf^tungen? 980 

3ft er gerettet? 8ebt er? 8ebt eieftra? 

@ie leben. 

Sf^igcttie. 
®oIbne (Sonne, lei^e mir 
35ie fc^önften (Stral^Ien, (ege fie jum 35anf 
3Sor 3oüid S^ron! benn i^ bin arm unb ftumm. 

Drefr 

Sift bu gaftfreunbli^ biefem S3nig«l)aufe, 985 

53ift bu mit nähern 53anben il)m üerbunben, 

Sie beine f^öne greube mir üerröt: 

(So bänbige bein §erg unb t)alf e« feft! 

35enn unerträglich mug bem 5röl)(i^en . 

6in jä^er 9?ücffaU in bie (Schmer gen fein. 990 

2)u »eigt nur, merF ic^, Slgamemnon« Job. 
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^aV iäf an biefer ^aijviiit nidft genug? 
35u l^aft bc« ©rcuefö C^älfte nur erfahren. 

SBa« fürest' ic^ noc^ ? Dreft, ©Icltra leben. 

DrefU 

Unb fürc^teft bu für Sl^tämneftren nic^t«? 995 

@te rettet toeber ©offnung, toeber iJurc^t. 

Dreft. 

%uä) fd^ieb fie au^ bem 8anb ber ©offnung ab. 

Sti^igeitie. 

aSergo^ fxe reuig toütenb felbft i^r «lut? 

9?ein, bod^ i^r eigen Slut gab i^r ben lob. 

Sf^igeme. 

®pri^ beutti^er, bag \6) nxd)t länger finne. 1000 
5Die Ungetoiglieit f^tägt mir taufenbfältig 
15ie bunfeln ©Urningen um ba« bange §aupt. 

Dreft. 

(So l^aben mi(^ bie ©ötter au^erfel^n 

3um 53oten einer 2:at, bie ic^ fo gern 

3n^ HangIo«*bumpfe §öt)(enreicl^ ber 9iac^t 1005 

Verbergen mö^te? SBiber meinen SSBitten 

^toingt mxä) bein l)o(ber ^unb; allein er barf 

2lu(^ etma^ (g^mergli^^ forbem unb erl)äIf«J., 

2lm läge, ba ber Sater fiel, öerbarg 
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gicftra rcttenb i^reti vorüber; ©topl^tu«^ loio 

35e^ SSater^ ©^toä^cr, na^m ü)n toittig auf, 

ßrjog t^n neben feinem eignen ©ol^ne, 

35er, ^^labe« genannt, bie f^önften :85anbe 

35er greunbf^aft um ben 5(ngefommnen fnti^jfte. 

Unb tt)ie fte tou^fen, tonä)^ in i^rer @eele 1015 

®ie brennenbe ^öegter, be^ S'önige ^b 

3u rächen. UuDerfel^en, fremb gefleibet/ 

erreichen fie SK^cen, al« brächten fie 

2)te S^rauemac^ri^t öon Dreften^ 5Eobe 

3Rit feiner 9lf^e. SBol^I em^jfänget fie 1020 

!Dte Königin, fie treten in ba« §au^. ^ 

gleltren gibt Öreft fic^ ju erfennen; 

®ie bläft ber JRad^e geuer in it)m auf, 

35a^ öor ber SKutter ^eil'ger ©egeniüart 

Qu \i6) jurüdgebrannt toar, ©titte füf|rt 1025 

(Sie il^n gum Orte, m fein SSater fiel, 

SBo eine alte leichte (Spur be« frec^ . 

SSergo^nen Slute« oftgetoafc^nen 53oben 

5Kit blaffen al^nbung^üotten (Streifen färbte. 

SKit i^rer geuerjunge f^ilbert^ 1030 

(Sie ieben Umftanb ber Derrud^ten Zat/ . 

3fl)r fne^tifc^ elenb burt^gebrac^te« geben, 

35en Übermut ber glüdlic^en 33erräte;r 

Unb bie ©efa^ren, bie nun ber ©efc^mifter 

33on einer ftiefgcnjorbncn SKutter karteten.— 1035 

§icr brang fie ienen alten ®oIc^ i^m auf, 

Der f^on in Santate ©aufe grimmig toütete, 

Unb fit^tämneftra fiel burd^ (Sot)ne^ ©anb. 

Unfterbli(^e, bie if)r ben reinen Sag 
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auf immer neuen SBoIfen fefig lebet, 1040 

©abt il^r nur barum mic^ \o mand^e« Qafjx 

2Jon SKenfc^en abgefonbert, mic^ fo na^ 

©ei eud^ gehalten, mir bie linblid^e 

Sefd^öftigung, bee l^eifgen geuer« ®Iut 

3u näl^ren, aufgetragen, meine ©eele 1045 

3)er flamme gleich in enj'ger frommer Älarl^eit 

3u euem SßoI)nungen I)inaufgejogen, 

©aß Ol nur meine« §aufe« ©reuet fpöter 

Unb tiefer füt)Ien foüte ? — (Sage mir 

SBom Unglüdt fel'gen ! ©prid^ mir üon Drcft! — 1050 

Dreft* 

D/Iönnte man üon feinem 2^obe fprec^en! 

SBie gärenb ftieg au« ber grfc^Iagnen iölut 

5Der ÜJhttter ©eift 

Unb ruft ber iflad)t uralten löc^tem gu: 

„Sagt nic^t ben STOuttermörber cntflie^n! 1055 

SJerfotgt ben SJerbre^er! @u(^ ift er getoeil^t!" 

©ie ^ord^en auf, e« fc^aut i^r ^o^Ier ©lief 

aWit ber ©egier be« 9lbler« um fid^ l^er. 

(Sie rühren fi^ in it)ren fd^marjen ©öl^Ien, 

Unb au« ben SBinleln fc^Ieic^en i^re ©efäl^rten, 1060 

35er 3^^Jf^' ^^^ ^^^ 9teue, lei« ^erbci» 

3Sor i{)nen fteigt ein 2)ampf üom 9l(^eron; 

3n feinen SOSolfenfreifen njälget fic^ 

Die emige Betrachtung be« ®ef(^el)nen 

SSertoirrenb um be« (Sc^ulb'gen §aupt uml^er. 1065 

Unb fie, bered|tigt jum SSerberben, treten 

35er gottbefäten ßrbe fc^önen ©oben, 

93on bem ein alter g(ud^ fie längft Verbannte. 

2)en 0(ü^tigen »erfolgt i^r fc^nelter ^ug; 
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®ic geben nur, um neu ju fc^reden, 9taft, 1070 

Uttfefiger, bu btft in gteid^em gall 

Unb fül)tft, iDtt^ er, ber arme glüc^tling, leibet! 

Dre^ 
2Ba« fagft bu mir? 2ßa« toäl)nft bu gleichen gaU? 

Stil^igettte* 
35ic^ brüdt ein :33rubermorb toie jenen; mir 
SSertraute bie^ bein iüngfter Sruber fc^on. 1075 

^ä) tann nit^t teiben, baß bu, große ©eele, 

3Kit einem fatfc^en SBort betrogen toerbeft 

ßin tügenl)aft ©etoebe fnüpf ein grember 

35em JJremben, finnrei^ unb ber 8ift gemol)nt, 

3ur galle üor bie j^ü^t; jloif^en un^ 1080 

©ei ffialir^eit! 

Q6) bin Oreft! unb biefe« fc^ulb'ge §au))t 

©enft nad| ber ©rube fi^ unb fud^t ben lob; 

Qn ieglic^er ©eftalt fei er toittfommen! 

©er bu aud^ feift, fo njünfc^' id) ^Rettung bir 1085 

Unb meinem greunbe; mir loilnfdi' icf) fie nic^t. 

35u fc^einft l^ier toiber Sßitten ju öerloeilen; 

(Srfinbet Sfiat jur gtu^t unb laßt micf) ^ier. 

g« ftürje mein entfeelter 8eib öom gete, 

ß^ raudie bi^ jum 3Keer ^inab mein :85Iut 1090 

Unb bringe glud^ bem Ufer ber Sarbaren ! 

®e^t i^r, ba^eim im fc^önen ©riec^enlanb 

^in neue^ ßeben freunblid^ anzufangen. 

(«T entfernt fi(^.) 
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3)i]|igeme. 

®o ftcigft bu bcnn, grfüttung, fc^önftc Zoi)ttx 

a)e« größten SSater^, cnbltc^ 3U mix nieber! 1095 

SBie ungeheuer fte^t bein :33i(b üor mir; 

Saunt rcidEit mein SSM bir an bic §änbc, bie, 

3Kit gm^t unb @egcn«!ränjcn angefüllt, 

5Die @^äfee be^ £)I^m^)U^ nieberbringen. 

Sßie man ben Söntg an bem Übermaß noo 

©er ©aben fennt — benn il)m mug t^enig f c^einen, 

2ßa^ 2:aufenben fdjon SReid|tum ift — fo lennt 

3Kan eu^, il)r Oötter, an gefparten, lang' 

Unb toeife zubereiteten @e)d|enlen. 

^tnn x\)x allein »igt, toa^ un^ frommen fann, 1105 

Unb fdiaut ber 3^^^f^ au«gebel)nte« IRcii), 

aSenn iebe^ Slbenb^ @tern== unb giebetpile 

5Die 9luefi(^t un^ üerbedt. ©etaffen ^ört 

Qf)x unfer j^kijn, ba« um :öefcl^leunigung 

@ud^ linbifd^ bittet; aber eure §anb mo 

Sri^t unreif nie bie golbnen §immetefrü(^te; 

Unb toe^e bem, ber, ungebulbig fie 

ßrtrofeenb, faure (Sptx\t ftd| jum Xoi 

©enie^t. D, la^t ba« lang ermartete, 

^oä) faum gebac^te ®lücf nid^t, toie ben ©d^atten 1115 

2)e^ abgefd^iebnen ??reunbe^, eitel mir 

Unb breifai^ fc^merjlidier üorüberge^n! 

Dreft (tritt toieber ju i^r). 

SRufft bu bie ©Otter an für bid) unb ^^labe^, 
®o nenne meinen Slamen nid^t mit eurem. 
3)u retteft ben SSerbre^er nic^t, ju bem n» 

S)u bid^ gefellft, unb teileft glud^ unb 9?ot. 
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Stil^igeitte* 
5Kcm ©(^idfQl ift an bcitice fcft gcbunbcn. 

SKtt nickten! Sa^ aüciti unb unbegtcttet 

3ili6) iu bctt Soten gcl^n. SJcrl^üttteft bu 

3tt beineti (gd^Ieter felbft ben ©c^utbtgen, 1125 

®u birgft i^n nid^t Dornt ®Ucf bcr immer SBoc^cn, 

Unb beine (SegcnlPart, bn ^immlif(^e, 

35röngt fic nnr fettmärt« nnb öerft^enc^t fie ntd|t. 

Sie bürfen mit ben el^men frechen gü^cn 

35e« l^eii'gen SSBalbe« :85oben nic^t betreten; tiao 

ÜDo^ ^ör' id^ an« ber gerne l)ier nnb ba 

3^r grä^tic^e« ©eläc^ter. SBötfe ^arren 

@o nm ben 53anm, anf ben ein 9tctfenber , 

(S>id) rettete. 35a branden rn^en fie 

©elagert ; nnb öerlaff id^ biefen §ain, 1135 

35ann ftetgen fie, bie (gc^Iangenl)än|)ter ft^üttelnb, 

SSon atten ©eiten ©tanb erregenb, anf 

Unb treiben ü)xt 53ente öor fid^ l^er« 

Äannft bn, Oreft, ein frennblid^ SBort demel^men? 

Drefr 

Bpav' e« für einen grennb ber ©ötter anf» 1140 

®ie geben bir jn nener §offnnng Sid^t. 

Dre^ 

35nr(^ diaud) nnb Qnatm fe^' xi) ben matten ©d^ein 
3)e« Sotenfinffe« mir jnr iQiiüt lenc^ten. 
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§aft bu gtcitren, eine ©d^toefter nur? 

Creft. 

3)ie eine lannf ic^; bod^ bte älffte nal^m 1145 

3^r gut ©efc^tcf, ba^ un^ fo \ä)xtdixd) festen, 

©eigetten au6 bem gtenb unfer« §aufee. 

D laß beitt fragen unb gefeüe Udf 

5Wi(^t auc^ gu ben Srinn^en ; [ie blafen 

3Äir fc^abenfrol^ bte Slfc^e öon ber Seele 1150 

Unb leiben nid|t, baß fi^ bie legten Aorten 

aSon unfere ©aufee (Sd^reden^branbe ftilt 

Qu mir üerglimmen. (Soü bie ©tut benn emig, 

SSorfäfeUc^ angefad^t, mit ©öttenfd^toefel 

©enö^rt, mir auf ber ©eele martemb brennen? 1155 

^ 3l>ftifle«ie. 

Qdf bringe fuße« 9tauc^iperl in bie glamme. 
D laß ben reinen §auc^ ber Siebe bir 
2)ie ©lut bee :85ufen« teife toet)enb füllen. 
Dreft, mein teurer, fannft bu nic^t t)txntf)mtn ? 
§at ba« ©eleit ber ©t^reden^götter fo 1160 

Da« ^SBIut in beinen Slbern aufgetrorfnet ? 
(S^ä)kxd)t, ipie üom ^anpt ber gräßlid^en ©orgone, 
SJerfteinemb bir ein ^anhtx burd^ bie ©lieber? 
O, njenn öergoßnen SKutterblute« (Stimme 
3ur ©Ott* ^inab mit bumpfen 2:önen ruft, n^ 

(Sott nic^t ber reinen (Sdimefter ®egen«tt)ort 
§i(frei(^e ®ötter öom 0(^m^)u« rufen? 

Drep. 
(Sd ruft! e« ruft! ®o mittft bu mein SSerberben? 
Verbirgt in bir fic^ eine 9tac^egöttin ? 
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3Ber bift bu, beren ©timmc mir entfefelii!^ 1170 

ÜDad ^nuerfte in feinen liefen toenbet? 

@^ jeigt fid| bir im tiefften ©erjen an: 
Oreft, id) bin'«! ®ie^ ^p^igenien! 
Qä) lebe! 

Drefr 
®u! 

3)i4t0enie« 
SWein Sruber! 

Drefr 

ya^! ^intocg! 

3(1^ rate bir, berül)re nid^t bie ßocfen! 1175 

SBie üon trenfa« :85rantHeib jünbet fid| 

gin unan^löfc^Iic^ J^^^^r öon mir fort. 

8a§ mid|! SBie ^txMt^ toiü ic^ UmDürb'ger 

ÜDen Job öott ©d^mad^, in mid^ üerfc^Ioffen, fterben. 

^pfiwnit. 
35n toirft nid^t untergelin! O ba§ id^ nur nSo 

@in ru^ig ©ort üon bir üernel)men lönnte! 
O löfe meine ^meifel, la^ be« ©HWe«, 
ÜDe« lang erflel)ten, mid| aud^ fi^er toerben. 
g« toäl^et fid| ein SRab öon greub' unb (Sdimerj 
ÜDurc^ meine ©eele. 33on bem fremben Wannt 1185 
entfernet mid^ ein ®d^auer ; boc^ e« rei^t 
3Äein ^nnerfte« gewaltig mic^ jum Smber. 

3fft ^ier l^^öen« Tempel? Unb ergreift 
Unbönbig^^eirge ©ut bie ^riefterin? 
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O l^öre Tnt(^ ! D fic^ mic^ an, njtc mir 1190 

^a6) einer langen ^tit ba« ©erj fic^ öffnet 

'iDer ©eligfeit, bent Siebften, toa^ bte SBelt 

yiodf für mic^ tragen lann, ba« @au))t ju füffen, 

5!Rtt meinen 5(rmen, bie ben leeren ©inben 

^ux ausgebreitet toaren, bic^ ju f äffen. 1195 

D lag mi^! Sag mic^! ÜDenn ee quittet fetter 

9?id|t öDm "?}amag bie eto'ge Quelle fprubelnb 

SSon gels gu gefö ins golbne Sal ^inab, 

SOSie JJ^^eube mir öom ©erjen toallenb fliegt 

Unb mie -ein fetig SKeer mic^ ringS umfängt. 1200 

Dreft ! Dreft ! 3Rein «ruber ! 

Drefl. 

(Schöne gt^mp^e, 
Qi) traue bir unb beinem (Sd^meic^eln ni^t 
!t)iana forbert ftrenge ^Dienerinnen 
Unb räd|et baS enttt)eit)te Heiligtum, 
gntferne beinen 2lrm üon meiner :33ruft! 1205 

Unb toenn bu einen Jüngling rettenb lieben, 
®aS fd^öne ®(ü(f ü)m järtlidi bieten toitift, 
®o toenbe meinem JJ^^eunbe bein ®emüt, 
üDem toürb'gern Spanne, gu. (gr irrt um^er 
2luf jenem gelfenpfabe; fut^' i^n auf, 1210 

SSBeif i^n jured^t unb fd|one meiner. 

iJaffe 
T)xd), 53ruber, unb erfenne bie ©efunbne! 
(Schilt einer S^mefter reine |)immeföfreube 
iflx(i)t unbefonnene, ftrafbare 8uft. 
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O ne^mt ben SBal)n il)m öon beni ftarren Sluge, 1215 

J)a5 un^ ber 5(ugcnbltcf ber ^ö^ftcn j^xtnht 

9?id^t bretfad^ elenb mac^e! ®ie ift ^icr, 

!t)te längft öerlorne (Sdimeftcr. 2Jom SUtar 

9?i5 mtc^ bie Oöttin »eg unb rettete 

§ier^er mid^ in tl)r eigen §etligtum» 1220 

©efangen btft bu, bargeftettt jum Opfer, 

Unb finbeft in ber ^riefterin bie ©c^njefter* 

Dreft* 

UnfeUge! ®o mag bie ©onne benn 

ÜDie letzten ©reuet unfern §aufe^ fe^n! 

Oft ni(^t gleltra ^ier? bamit aud^ fie 1225 

3Kit un^ jtt ©runbe ge^e, nid^t ü)x Seben 

3u fd^lpererem ©ef^idE unb geiben frifte. 

®ut, "^Jriefterin ! id^ folge junt 5Htar: 

!t)er ©rubermorb ift l^ergebrac^te (Sitte 

ÜDee alten (Stammet; unb id) banle, ®ötter, 1230 

!5)a§ ii)x midi o^ne £inber au^gurotten 

:85efc^(offen ^abt. Unb Ia§ bir raten, l^abe 

!j)ie ©onne nid^t gu lieb unb nic^t bie ©terne; 

Somm, folge mir in« bunfle SReid) ^inab! 

Sßie [x6) Dom (Sd|ioefe(pful)t erzeugte 33rad^en, 1235 

Selämpfenb bie öermanbte :örut, üerfd^Iingen, 

^erftört fid^ felbft ba« »ütenbe ®efd|Iec^t; 

Somm linberlo« unb f^ulblo« mit l)inab! 

aDu fiel^ft mic^ mit grbarmen an ? 8a^ ab ! 

mt fotd^en «liden fuc^te ffl^tämneftra 1240 

(Sid^ einen SBeg nac^ i^re« (Sol)ne« ©crgen; 

'iDodi fein gefdimungner Slrm traf i^re ©ruft. 

!Cie ajlutter fiel. — ^ritt auf, unmill^ger ®eift ! 
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3m Stci« gefc^toffen tretet an, x\)x gurien, 

Unb ipo^net bem iPtttfornntnen ©d^aufptel bei, 1245 

J)cm legten, flrägüc^ften, ba^ il^r bereitet! 

3li^i §a6 Uttb IRaäfC fd^ärfen i^ren !Dotcl^; 

®ie liebeöotte ©c^tpefter iPtrb jur Xat 

©eghmngen. SBeine nicf)t ! ÜDu ^aft nic^t fc^ulb. 

®eit meitien erften ^a^ren t)ab' ii) nic^t« 1250 

©eliebt, »ie ic^ btc^ lieben löntite, (Sd^iDcfter« 

Qa, fd^ipinge beinen ©tal^I, öerfc^one nid|t, 

3errei|e biefen ^öufen unb eröffne 

ÜDen (Strömen, bie ^ier [ieben, einen SBeg. 

((Sr llntt in Ermattung.) 

3|i^igettie« 

Slßein ju tragen biefe^ ®Iü(f unb ßlenb 1255 

SSermag \d) nic^t. — Söo btft bu, ^^labe^? 
2Bo finb' id^ beine ^ilfe, teurer a)tann^ 

(Sie entfernt fidf fuc^enb.) 



3tt)eiter 2luftritt. 

Drefl aui feiner SSetäubung ertoac^enb unb ftd) aufric^tenb. 

3loä) einen! reidie mir au« Set^e« gluten 

33en legten füllen Sec^er ber (Srquirfung! 

©alb ift ber Krampf be« 2tbtn^ au« bem :öufen 1260 

§inrt)eggefpült; batb flieget ftitt mein ®eift, 

Der Queße be« SSergeffen« l)ingegeben, 

3u euc^, i^r (Sd^atten, in bie em'gen 9?ebeL 

©efättig tagt in eurer 9tu^e fid^ 

!j)en umgetriebnen @o^n ber Srbe laben! — 1265 

Söet^ ein ©etifpel \}öf ii) in ben S'^^W^f 
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SBctd) ein ©cräuf^ au^ iener ©ämmrung föufcln? — 
®ic lomTnen fd^on, ben neuen ®aft ju fe^n! 
2Ber ift bie <Bä)ax, bte ^errlit^ miteinanber 
SBie ein Derfammelt B'ürften^aud [id^ freut? 1270 
®ie gellen frieblid^, 2ltf unb ^^unge, 3)tönner 
Srott SBeibem; göttergleid) unb ä\)nl\ä) fc^einen 
!j)te ipanbeinben ©eftalten, 3'^/ [i^ finb'^, 
'iDie 2l^nl)erm meine« ©aufee ! — 2»it 2:i)^eften 
®el)t 9ltreu« in öertrautidien ®ef^jväd|en, 1275 

J)ie ^aben ft^Iilpfen fc^erjenb um fie ^er. 
Q\t feine geinbfc^aft t)ier me^r unter eud|? 
SJerlofc^ bie 9ta^e »ie baö 8i^t ber @onne? 
®o bin auc^ id| miltfommen, unb id) barf 
3n' euern feierlichen ^mq mi(^ mif^en. 1280 

Sßiöfommen, SSäter! euc^ grü^t Oreft, 
SSon euerm (Stamme ber lefete 2Rann; 
3Baö il)r gefät, ^at er geerntet: 
5Wit gludi beloben ftieg er l)erab. 
T)oi) teid|ter tröget fic^ ^ier jebe ©ürbe: ' 1285 
9?e^mt il)n, ne^mt i^n in euern Stei« ! — 
5Dic^, Sltreue, t\)f ic^, aud^ bid|, J^^eften; 
SBir [inb I)ier ötte ber geinbf^aft Id«. — 
3eigt mir ben SSater, ben id| nur einmal 
3fm geben fa^ ! — Sift in% mein SJater ? 1290 
Unb fülirft bie 3Jlutter üertraut mit bir ? 
ÜDarf Äl^tämneftra bie §anb bir reiben, 
®o barf Dreft aud^ gu it)r treten 
Unb barf i^r fagen: ©iel^ beinen ®o^n! — 
@el)t euern ©o^n! §ei§t il)n toittfommen. 1295 
Stuf ßrben toar in unferm §aufe 
3)er ®ru6 be« äWorbe« getoiffe Öofung, 
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Unb ba^ ®eid)fcd|t bcö alten Jantafu« 

§at feine greuben ienfeit« ber üladft 

3ft)r ruft: SBiüfommen ! unb net)mt mic^ auf. 1300 

SD fü^rt jum 5Uten, gum 9lt)nt)erm mid) ! 

SÖBo ift ber 9Hte? ©afe ic^ it)n fet)e, 

35aö teure ©aupt, baö öielöere^rte, 

J)a« mit ben ©öttern au SRate fa§. 

Qi)x fc^eint ju jaubern, euc^ weg jutt)enben ? 1305 

SBa« ift e«? Reibet ber ©öttergleic^e ? 

SBel^ mir! e^ ^aben bie Übermäd|t'flen 

ÜDer ©efbenbruft graufame Quaten 

Tut e^men Setten feft aufgefd^miebet. 



Dritter Jluftritt. 

Dreft. 
@eib i^r aud| fd^on t)erabgefommen ? 1310 

aBo^f, ®d|tüefter, bir! ^oä) fe^It eieftra: 
(Sin güfger ®ott fenb* und bie eine 
a)iit fanften Pfeilen aud^ fd^neö ^erab. 
ÜDid^, armer ^^^^eunb, mug id^ bebauern! 
iTomm mit, fomm mit, ju "»ßfutod Ü^ron, 1315 

311« neue Oäfte ben SBirt gu grüben! 

®efc^h)ifter, bie i^r an bem toeiten §immel 
^a^ frfjöne gic^t bei SCag unb 9?ac^t herauf 
!l)en aJienfd^en bringet unb ben 2lbgefd(|iebnen 
3]ict)t leud^ten bürfet, rettet un« ®efd^tt)ifter ! 1320 
Du liebft, Diane, beinen ^olben :83ruber 
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3Sor aücm, lua^ bir grb' unb ^immcl bietet^ 

Unb tücnbcft bcin iungfröufic^ ätiflcfic^t 

9Jac^ feinem tto'^cn Sichte fe^nenb ftiü. 

£), (a§ ben Sinj'flen^ ©pätgefunbnen mir 1325 

5Ric^t in ber ginftemi« be« SBa^nfinn« rafen ! 

Unb ift betn SBitte^ ba bu l^ier mic^ bargft, 

Shtnme^r öoüenbet, tt)iüft bu mir burc^ il^n 

Unb i^m burc^ mic^ bie fePge ©tffe geben: 

©0 löf t^n öon ben Sanben iene^ ^inä)^, 1330 

!Da§ nic^t bie teure ^tit ber Stettung [cl(|tt)inbe^ 

grfennft bu un« unb bicfen l^eifgen ©ain 
Unb biefe« ^xd)t, ba« nxä)t ben Joten leud^tct? 
gü^fft bu ben ^rm be« greunbe« unb ber ©d^toefter, 
SJic bic^ noc^ feft, nod^ lebenb \)aitcn? ga§ 1335 
Un« fräftig an; mir finb nid^t (eere ©chatten. 
aJierF auf mein SBort! 3Semimm e«! SRaffe bic^ 
3ufammen! Qthex äugenblid ift teuer, 
Unb unfre Siüdfe^r tätigt an garten gäben, 
©ie, fc^eint e«, eine günft'ge ^arje fpinnt, 1340 

Sag mic^ gum erftenmal mit freiem bergen 

3n beinen armen reine greube t)aben! 

Q\)x ©Otter, bie mit flammenber ©eiualt 

3^r fd^ttjere SBoffen aufguje^ren »anbelt 

Unb gnäbig-emft ben fang erf(et)ten Siegen 1345 

üßit J)onnerftimmen unb mit 3Binbe«braufen 

3n tt)ifben ©trömen auf bie grbe fd^üttet; 

>Dod^ batb ber SKenfd^en graufenbe« grtoarten 

Qu ©egen auflöft unb ba« bange ©taunen 
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3fTi grcubcblid unb tauten Danf öcrtoanbclt, 1350 

SBcnn in bcn tropfen frifc^crquidter SSl&tttx 

35ic neue ®onne taufenbfac^ fic^ fpieflett, 

Unb 3ri^ freunbttd^ bunt mit leidster ^anb 

!J)en grauen JJIor ber testen SBoffen trennt: 

O (a^t mic^ auc^ in meiner ©c^tüefter 9lrmen, 1355 

an meine« greunbe« ©ruft^ toa« il^r mir iiinnt, 

SWit öoüem ©auf genießen unb bel^alten! 

@« löfet fic^ ber %l\xä), mir fagf« ba« §erg. 

ÜDie (gumeniben jiel^n, id^ l^öre fie^ 

3um lartaru« unb [(plagen l^inter fic^ 1360 

!Die e^men Jore femabbonnemb ju^ 

ÜDie grbe bam|)ft erquidenben Oerud^ 

Unb (abet mic^ auf il^ren glöc^en ein^ 

9?ac^ Seben^freub' unb großer SCat gu tagen, 

SSerfäumt bie ^txt md)t, bie gemeffen ift! 1365 

SJer SBinb, ber unfre ©egef fd^toeüt, er bringe 
ßrft unfre öoKe 0reube gum Of^mp. 
Äommtl e« bebarf l^ier fc^neßen 9iat unb Schlug. 



SJierter 2luf5ug» 

«rfter Jtuftritt* 

^ ^ 3t>Mßett4e. 

!j)enfen bie ©immlifc^en 

ginem ber grbgebomen 1370 

SSiefe S5erh)irrungen gu 

Unb bereiten fie i^m 
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S5on ber j^xtuht ju ©d^mcrjcn 

Unb öott ©d^mcrjen jur ^^J^cubc 

Jicfcrfd^üttcmbcn Übergang: 1375 

!Dantt ergießen fic xijxa 

3fti bcr 9?ä^c bcr ®tabt 

Ober am fernen ©cftabe^ 

ÜDa§ in ®tunben ber 9?ot 

Slud^ bie §iffc bereit fei, 1380 

ginen m^igen JJrennb, 

O fegnet, ©ötter, unfern ^^labe« 

Unb tt)a« er immer unternehmen mag! 

ßr ift ber 9lrm be« 3^itngfing^ in ber (Sd)lad)t, 

!J)e^ ©reifet leud^tenb 2lug' in ber SSerfammlung; 1385 

ÜDenn feine ®eef ift ftiße; fie betoa^rt 

!Der SRu^e ^eiPgeö unerfc^öpfte« Out, 

Unb ben Um^ergetriebnen reichet er 

äu« i^ren liefen $Rat unb C^iffe. SWic^ 

9?i§ er öom ©ruber lo^; ben ftaunt' x6) an 1390 

Unb immer tt)ieber an unb fonnte mir 

35a« ®Iü(f nid^t eigen mäd^en, Ke§ iiju nid^t 

8lu« meinen 9lrmen lo« unb fül^Ite nic^t 

!J)ie 9?ä^e ber ®efa^r, bie un« umgibt. 

3fe^t ge^n fie, i^ren 9lnfc^fag au^jufü^ren, 1395 

üDer ®ee gu, h)o ba« ©d^iff mit ben ©efö^rten, 

Qn einer ©ud^t öerftedEt, auf« 3^^^^^ (auert, 

Unb ^aben finge« SBort mir in ben 3Jhtnb 

©egeben, mi(^ geteert, h)a« ic^ bem fi'önig 

3lnttt)orte, toenn er fenbet unb ba« Opfer 1400 

SDKr bringenber gebietet. 2ld^! id^ fe^e tooiji, 

Qd) mug mid^ leiten laffen h)ie ein fi'inb. 

Qd) ffabt nxd)t gelernt ju Hinterhalten 
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^od) [tmani ettoa^ abgufiftcn. SBcl^! 

SD tüt\) ber gügc! ®ic befreiet ni6)t, 1405 

SBie iebeö anbre tt)at)rgefproc^ne SBort^ 

©ie ®ruft; fie mad)t un« titd|t fletroft, fie ängftet 

üDen, ber fie ^eimftc^ fd^miebet, unb fie fe^rt, 

gtn lo^gebnidter ^feif^ öon einem ®otte 

OeiDenbet unb öerfagenb, [16) jurüd wo 

Unb trifft ben ©d^üfeen, @org' auf Sorge fditDonft 

üßir burc^ bte Jöruft, ß« greift bie gurie 

3SielIei(^t ben trüber auf bem JSBoben toieber 

!J)e« ungebeugten Uferö grimmig an. 

gntbedt man fie öielleic^t? ÜKic^ bünft, ic^ ^öre 1415 

®ett)affnete fi^ naijtn ! — ^ier I — 35er Sote 

fi'ommt öon bem Könige mit fc^neöem ©(^ritt, 

gö fc^Iögt mein §erj, e« trübt fic^ meine ©eele, 

35a id) be« "iSRannt^ Slngefid^t erblide, 

35em ic^ mit faffi^em SBort begegnen foß» 1420 



3tt>eiter 2tuftrttt. 

«eft^Ieunige ba« Opfer, ^riefterinl 

35er Äönig »artet, unb e^ l^arrt ba« SSoIf» 

3[))4tgenie« 

Qd) folgte meiner ^flid|t unb beinem SBinf, 

SBenn unvermutet nid^t ein ©inbemi^ 

®id^ gtt)ifd^en mic^ unb bie (grfüüung ftellte. 1425 

9r!ad. 

aßa« ift'^, ba« ben «efe^f be§ Äönig« l^inbert? 
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35cr 3ufaa, bcffen tüir nid|t 2)?ctftcr jinb. 

®o fagc mirt, bag id^'« i^tn fd^nctt öcrmefbc; 
©cnn er bcfd^fo^ bei [tc^ bcr beibcn SCob. 

J)tc Oöttcr l^aben t^n noc^ nid^t bcfd)Ioffen, 1430 

J)er äffftc btcfcr 3»cinner trägt bie (Sdjulb 

35c^ na^öcrtüanbtcn Slut^, baö er öergo^» 

!J)tc gurien öcrfolgen feinen ^fab, 

3fa, in bem innern Ztmpti fagte fefbft 

!J)a^ Übel i^n, unb feine ©egentoart 1435 

entheiligte bie reine ©tätte. 9?un 

gir ic^ mit meinen 3^ungfraun, an bem 3D?eere 

!Der ©öttin Sifb mit frifd^er SBette nefeenb, 

®e^eimni^t)otte SBei^e gu bege^n. 

g« ftöre niemanb unfern ftiflen 3^g! ^ 1440 

Qä) melbe biefe« neue ©inbemi« 

ÜDem Sönigc gefd(|tt)inb; beginne bu 

T)a« ^eiPge Söerl nic^t e^^ bi« ef « ertaubt* 

^pfix^tnit. 

T)it^ ift aöein ber ^rieffrin überfaffen. 

(Sold) feltnen gafl foß au(^ ber fi'önig »iffen- 1445 

©ein 9?at toie fein Sefe^I öeränbert nic^t^. 

SIrfaS. 
Oft tt)irb ber Wcid)tiQt jum Sd^ein gefragt. 
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erbringe ntd^t, lua« id) öcrfagcn foütc. 

aSerfagc nit^t, tt)a^ gut unb nüfeftc^ tft, 

3[)iliigenie. 

Qi) gebe nac^, toenn bu ntc^t fäumen »iüft- 1450 

®d)ntU bin td^ mit ber 9?ac^ri(^t in bent Säger 

Unb fd^ncß mit feinen Söorten ^ier gurüd, 

£), fönnt' ic^ i^m noä) eine Sotfc^aft bringen, 

©ie alle« löfte, tt)a« un^ ie^t öertoirrt: 

ÜDenn bu l^aft nic^t be« 2:reuen SRat gead^tet^ 1455 

3[^l|igeme. 

SBa« ic^ öermoc^te, l^ab' ic^ gern geton. 

^oä) önberft bu ben ®inn gur rechten 3^^*« 

3^1|idenie* 

ÜDoö fte^t nun einmal nic^t in unfrer ^a6)t 

J)u ^öftft unmöglid^, m^ bir aJW^e foftet. 

Sf^^igenie« 

!j)ir ft^eint e« mögfid^, toeil ber S33unfc^ bid^ tritgt. 1460 

SBittft bu benn aße« fo gelaffen »agen? 

Qd) i)aV e« in ber ®ötter §anb getegt. 

9rlad* 

@ie pflegen Wtn\ä)tn menfd^Iid^ ju erretten» 



\ 



mtxttv «ufaug, 3ttjcltcr SCuftritt. 

3[)il|igettie* 
äluf t^rctt Stegcrgetg lömmt aöe« an- 

Qä) fage bir, c« liegt in bctncr ©otib. 1465 

!Dc« ßöntg^ aufgebrachter ©ttiTi aflctti 

gerettet btcfen gremben bittcm 2:ob* 

ÜDa« ©ecr cnttDöl^nte längft öom garten Opfer 

Unb öon bem blut'gen ÜDienfte fein ©emüt. 

Qa, mancher, ben ein »ibrige^ ©efd^id 1470 

Wx frembe« Ufer trug, empfanb e^ fefbft, 

Sie göttergfeid^ bem armen ^rrenben, 

Um^ergetrieben an ber fremben ®renje, 

gin frcunbfic^ SWenfc^enangefid^t begegnet. 

£), h)enbe ni^t öon un^, »aö bu öermagft! 1475 

35U enbeft leidet, tt)a^ bu begonnen l^aft: 

SJenn nirgenb^ baut bie SKilbe, bie ^erab 

3fu menfd^fic^er ®efta(t öom §immel fommt, 

gin ^dd) \i6) fc^neßer, atö tob trüb unb tt)ifb 

@in neue« Sßolt, öoß geben, üßut unb Sraft, 1480 

©id^ felbft unb banger äl^nung überlaffen, 

©e« 9Äenfd|enIeben« fc^toere Jöürben trägt, 

3pl|i0ettie* 

Srfd^üttre meine ©eefe nid^t, bie bu 
^ad) beinem Söiöen nic^t belegen lannft. 

fltta». 

©0 (ang' e« ^dt ift, fd^ont man »eber SDWl^e 1485 
5Ko(^ eine« guten ©orte« SBieberl^otung. 

üDu mac^ft bir üJiti^' unb mir erregft bu ©d^merjen; 
SSergeben« beibe«: barum Ia§ mx6) nun. 
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Die ©c^meracti \xnh% bte ic^ ju ©i(fc rufe: 

!Dcttn e« fitib grcunbc, ®utc« raten fie. 1490 

®te foffen meine ©eefe mit ®ett)alt, 
ÜDoc^ tilgen fie ben SBibertDiflen nid|t. 

^xta», 

gü^ft eine f^öne ©eele SBibertoiKen 
Pr eine SBo^Itat, bie ber (gbfe reid^t? 

^t^lli^ettie. 

Qa, toerm ber gbte, »a« fid^ nit^t gejiemt^ 1495 

Statt meinet 35anfeö mid^ erwerben toüU 

©er feine 9?eiflun9 fü^It, bem mangelt e« 

Sin einem SBorte ber gntfc^ulb'gung nie» 

!Dem dürften fag' ic^ an, toa^ \)kx gefd^e^n, 

D toieberl^olteft bu in beiner ©eele, 1500 

SBie ebel er \x6) gegen bid^ betrug 

SJon beiner änfunft an bl^ biefen Xag! 



Dritter 2tuftrttt. 

SJon biefe« 9Äanne« 5Rcbe fü^r iä) mir 

3ur ungelegnen 3^'* ^«^ ^^^ i^ ®ufen 

Stuf einmal umgetoenbet. Qä) erft^redEe ! — 1505 

"^tnn n)ic bie glut mit fd^neflen ©trömen »ac^fenb 

üDie j5^Ifcn Ubcrfpüft, bie in bem @anb 

2lm Ufer liegen: fo bebedEte ganj 

Gin greubenftrom mein ^^nnerfteö, Qäj f|ielt 
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Qu mciticn 2lrmcn ba^ Unmögfid^c, 1510 

g« festen fi(^ cttic aSoIfc toicbcr fanft 

Um mtc^ ju legen, öon ber (Srbe mid^ 

ßntpor iu ^eben unb in ienen ©c^IuntTner 

^id) etttiuipieflen, ben bte gute ©ötttn 

Um meine ©d^föfe legte, ba t^r 3lnn 1515 

Wxä) rettenb fagte. — 3D?cinen vorüber 

Srgrtff ba^ §erj mit einjiger Octoalt: 

Qä) i)OTä)tc nur auf feinet greunbe« 5Rat; 

5Rur fie ju retten brang bie ®eele öortüärt^. 

Unb tt)ie ben Stippen einer tDüften ^nfel 15» 

üDer ©d^iffer gern ben JRücfen »enbet: fo 

8ag 2:auri« hinter mir. 9?un ^at bie ©timme 

!De« treuen 3Kann« mid^ lieber aufgetoedt, 

©ag id^ aud^ 3J?enfd^en ^ier öerlaffe, mid^ 

grinnert. üDoppcU tt)irb mir ber betrug 1525 

SSer^aßt, O bleibe rul^ig, meine ©eele! 

Seginnft bu nun ju fd^tt)anfen unb ju jtoeifeln? 

!J)en feften S3oben beiner Sinfamfeit 

aWußt bu öerlaffen! SBieber eingefc^ifft, 

Srgreifen bid^ bie S33eIIen fd^aulelnb, trüb 1530 

Unb bang öerfcnneft bu bie Seit unb bic^. 



Vierter 2tuftritt. 

SBo ift fie? ba§ id^ i^r mit f ^netten SBorten 
ÜDie fro^e S3otfd)aft unfrer SRettung bringe! 
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3)il|igeitie. 

!0u fic^ft mtc^ ^tcr öoß ©orgcn unb grtoartung 
üDc^ fidlem 2:roftc«, bcn bu mir öcrfprii^ft^ 1555 

üDciti ©ruber ift geseilt! !Octt gcffcnbobcn 

De« ungeiDetl^tett Ufer« unb ben ®anb 

©etroten tt)ir mit fröl^Iic^en ©efpräc^en; 

!Der ©ain blieb l^inter un«, toir merften*« nic^t, 

Unb l^errtic^er unb immer ^errlic^er 1540 

Uiiiloberte ber ^^ugenb fc^öne ^Jlamme 

©ein (odig §avipt; fein öoüe« 2luge glühte 

SSon 2D?ut unb ©offnung, unb fein freie« .§erg 

grgob \ii) ganj ber greube, ganj ber 8uft, 

©id^^ feine SRetterin^ unb mic^ gu retten. 1545 

3^1|igettie. 
©efegnet feift bu^ unb e« möge nie 
SJon beiner ixppt, bie fo ®ute« fprot^, 
J)er Ion be« geiben« unb ber fi'Iage tiintnl 

Qd) bringe me^r af« ba«; benn fc^ön begleitet, 

®Ieic^ einem ijürften, pflegt bo« ©lud gu na^n, 1550 

%\xä) bie Oefä^rten l^aben tt)ir gefunben. 

Qn einer gelfenbuc^t verbargen fie 

!Da« ©d^iff unb fa§en traurig unb ertoartenb* 

®ie fallen beinen vorüber, unb e« regten 

®id^ aße iauc^jenb, unb fie baten bringenb, 1555 

SJer 2lbfal|rt ©tunbe ju befi^Ieunigen. 

g« fel^net iebe gauft fid^ nadfi bem SWuber, 

Unb fefbft ein 3Binb erl^ob öom ganbe fifpefnb, 

SSon aüen gteit^ bemerft, bie l^otben ®(^tt)ingen- 
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üDruttt Ia§ unö ctfcn, fü^rc mid^ gum JCcmpcI, 1560 

8o§ mtc^ bd« Heiligtum betreten, Ia§ 

5Kt(^ unfrer SÖBünfdie 3i^I öere^rcnb f äffen! 

Qdf bin aöein genug, ber ©öttin Silb 

9luf »o^Igeübten ©^ultem »eggutragen; 

SBte fel^n' iäf mtd^ naä) ber ertoünfc^ten gafti 1565 

((Er flt^t gegen ben S^em^el unter ben letzten SBorten, ol^ne su bemerlen, ha% 
^p^i^tnit nid^t folgt ; enblid^ !e^rt er ftd^ um.) 

35u fte^ft unb jquberft — fage mir — bu fc^toeigft! 

35U fd^einft öerlüorren! SBiberfetjet fic^ 

gin neueö Unzeit unferm ®tücf? ©ag'an! 

§aft bu bem fönige ba« finge SBort 

SSemietben laffen, ba^ toir abgerebet? 1570 

3[^l|tgeitie 

Qit) fjaht, teurer SWann; bo(^ tüirft bu fd^elten. 

(Sin fd^tüeigenber 3? ern)ei g lüar mir bein SlnbfidE* 

üDe^ Äönig« ®ote foniTunb lüie bu e« 

aJKr in ben üßunb gelegt, fo fagt' ic^'^ i^m, 

ßr fd^ien ju ftaunen unb verlangte bringenb, 1575 

!J)ie feltne^gti^r erft bem Sönige 

3u melben, feinen SBiüen gu öemel^men; 

Unb nun ertoarf ic^ feine äßieberle^r. 

SBel^ nn^l Smeuert fd^ebt nun bie ©efal^r 

Um unfre Sdpife! Söorum ^aft bu nic^t 1580 

3fn« ^riefterrec^t hxä) tocMd) eingel^üßt? 

S^tigettie. 
9lfö eine ^üße ^ab' id)'^ nie gebraud&t. 
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©0 tt)irft bu^ reine Seele, btc^ unb unö 
3u ®runbe richten. SBarum bad^f 16) nid)t 
Sluf btcfen gaß öorauiS unb (e^rte blc^ 1535 

9in6) biefer gorbrung au^jutuet^en ! 

5Wur mic^, bie ©c^ulb ift mein^ iä) fü^( e« tool^I; 
Doc^ fonnf ic^ anber« ntc^t bent STOann begegnen^ 
!Oer mit SSemunft unb gmft öon mir verlangte, 
iffia^ il^m mein ^crj ate Siecht geftel^en mußte* 1590 

9i|Iabed. 
®efäl^r(i(^er giel^t fic^'^ iufammen; iod) au6) fo 
8a§ un^ nit^t jagen ober unbefonnen 
Unb übereilt unö fefbft verraten. SRu^ig 
grtoarte bu bie SBieberfunft be« ©otcn 
Unb bann fte^ feft, er bringe^ tt)a^ er wiü: 
ÜDenn fofd^er SBcil^ung gcier anjuorbnen 1595 

©el^ört ber ^riefterin unb nid^t bem Äönig. 
Unb forbert er, ben fremben 9Äann ju fe^n, 
35er öon bem SBa^nfinn fc^teer betaftet ift, 
©0 lel^n' e« ab, ate 'l^ielteft bu un« beibe 1600 

3fm Jempel tt)o^I öertoa^rt. ®o ft^aff un« 8uft, 
Daß tDir auf« eifigfte, ben ^eif'gen (Sä)a% 
Dem raul) untoürb'gen 3SoIf enttoenbenb, fliel^n, 
Die beften ^eid^en fenbet un« 9lpoß, 
Unb el^' tt)ir bie Sebingung fromm erfüllen, 1605 
grfüßt er göttlich fein SSerfpre^en fc^on. 
Dreft ift frei, geseilt ! — 3Kit bem befreiten, 
D führet un« hinüber, günffge SBinbe, 
3ur gelfeninfel, bie ber ®ott bewohnt; 
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J)ann mä) 5Ul^cctt, ba§ c^ (cbcnbig lücrbc, 1610 

35o§ öott bcr 2lfc^c bc« öcrfofc^ncn ^crbcö 
35tc SSatcrgötter frö^Iic^ fic^ ergeben 
Uttb fc^önc^ gcucr i^re SJBo^nungcn 
Umlcud^tc! !J)cittc §anb foü it)ncn aSeil^rattc^ 
3ucrft au^ golbticn ©dualen ftrcucti. J)u 1615 

©ringft über icnc @c^tt)ellc §cif unb geben lüteber, 
(gntfül^nft beti ijfuc^ unb fc^müdeft neu ble Steinen 
9Kit frifc^en Öeben^blüten ^errltc^ au«- 

St^lligettie* 
SSemel^m' tc^ bt(^, fo »enbet fic^, S^eurer, 
ffite fic^ bte :ölume nac^ ber ©onne toenbet, 1620 
Die ©eele^ öon bem ©tral^fe betner SBorte 
Oetroffen, \id) bem fügen Jrofte nac^. 
Sie föftlic^ ift be« gcgcntt)ärfgen greunbe« 
®eh)i[fc Siebe, bereu ^immeföJraft 
Sin ginfamer entbel^rt unb ftiü öerfinlt, 1625 

!Denn fangfam reift, öerfc^Ioffen in bem ©ufen, 
©ebanf i^m unb gntfd^lug; bie ©egenmart 
!J)e« Siebenben entiDtdelte fie feiert. 

$t|labeil* 
8eb' tt)ol^I! !Die greunbe toitt iä) nun gefc^tt)inb 
®erut)igen, bie fet)nficl^ ttjartenb ^arren. 1630 

ÜDann fomm' x6) fc^nell jurüd unb laufc^e ^ier 
3m gelfenbufc^ öerftedt auf beinen SBinf — 
SBa« finneft bu? 2luf einmal überfc^tt)ebt 
gin ftiüer Xrauerjug bie freie ©time, 

SSergei^! SBie feierte SBoffen öor ber ©onne, 1635 
(So jie^t mir öor ber ©eele leidste (Sorge 
Unb :83angigfeit öorüber. 
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gürc^tc nit^t! 
Seträgßd^ fd^Iog bte t^rd^t mit ber @efal^r 
@tn enged Sunbntd; beibe ftnb ©efeUen. 

3^1|tgtitte. 

!Oic ©orgc nenn' id^ cbcl, btc mic^ nwrttt, 1640 

Den Äöttig, bcr mein jtocitcr SSatcr toaxi, 
5Rid^t tMi\ä) gu betrügen^ gu berauben» 

ÜDer beinen ©ruber fc^Iad^tet, bem entpie^ft bu. 

3^1|i0ettie* 

g^ ift berfelbc, ber mir ®ute^ tat. 

ÜDa« tft nic^t Unbanf, »a« bie 9?ot gebeut, 1645 

3[)iliigettie« 

e« bleibt tt)o^f Unbanf; nur bie ^Jlot entfc^ulbigt'«. 

SSor ©Ottern unb öor SKenfc^en bid^ getuife. 

3))lii0eitte. 

allein mein eigen §erg ift nic^t befriebigt. 

9))Iabei9. 
3u ftrenge gorbrung ift verborgner ©tofg. 

3))l|tgettie* 

Qd) unterfuc^e nic^t, ic^ fü^Ie nur. 1650 

gül^Ift bu bid^ rec^t, fo mußt bu bic^ öerel^ren. 
®ang unbefledEt genießt fic^ nur ba« §erj. 
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@o l^aft bu btd^ im Ztmptl tool^I beliKil^rt; 

SDa« geben (el^rt un6, »eniger mit un« 

Unb onbem ftrenge fein; bu lemft e« oud^. 1655 

©0 »unberbor ift bie6 ©efd^ted^t gebitbet, 

©0 öielfod^ iff 6 öerfd^Iungen unb öerfnüljft, 

!j)a§ feiner in fid^ felbft, nod^ mit ben onbem 

@id^ rein unb unöermorren l^otten fonn* 

äud^ jlnb tt)ir nid^t befteßt, un« felbft gu rid^ten. 1660 

3u »onbeln unb auf feinen SBeg gu feigen, 

Oft eine« SIRenfd^en erfte, nöd^fte ^flid^t; 

ÜDenn fetten fd^öfet er red^t, tt)o6 er geton, 

Unb ttxi« er tut, tt)ei§ er foft nie gu fd^äfeen. 

goft überreb'ft bu mid^ gu beiner $Keinung. 1665 

©roud^f« Überrebung, »0 bie %al)l öerfogt ift? 
!j)en 55ruber, bid^ unb einen greunb gu retten, 
3fft nur cht SBeg; frogt fid^'^ ob »ir i^n ge^n? 

D Io§ mid^ goubem! benn bu töteft felbft 

(Sin fotd^e^ Unred^t feinem aWonn getaffen, 1670 

!Dem bu für SBol^ftot bid^ öerpflid^tet ^ietteft. 

S35enn mir gu grunbe gelten, »ortet bein 
gin l^ärtrer 93ortt)urf, ber SSergmeiflung trägt. 
aWon pe^t, bu bift ni^t on SJerluft gewohnt, 
!j)o bu, bem großen Übet gu entgegen, 1675 

(Sin fotfd^e^ SBort nid^t einmot opfern tt)ittft. 
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D, trüg* id^ bo(^ ein Tnännticl^ ©erj in mir, 
!j)a6, tocnn c6 einen fü^nen SSorfa^ l^egt, 
gjor ieber anbem ©timme fid^ öerf^Uefet ! 

35n »ciflcrft bid^ umfonft; bie el^me ©anb 1680 

ÜDer 9?ot gebietet, unb il^r emfter SBinf 

3fft oberfte« @efe§, bem (Sötter fetbft 

®ic^ unterwerfen muffen, ©c^weigenb l^errfd^t 

!j)e« eto'gen ©(^icffafö unberotne ©d^tt)efter. 

SBo« fie bir ouf erlegt, ba^ tröge; tu, 1685 

S35o« fie gebeut. üDo« onbre weißt bu. SSaib 

Äomm' id^ jurücf, ou« beiner l^eiCgen ©anb 

©er SRettung fd^öne« (Sieget ju empfongen. 



fünfter 2tuftrttt- 

Qdf muß il^m folgen; benn bie JKeinigen 

®t\f x6) in bringenber ©efal^r. üDo(^, ac^! 1690 

aWein eigen ©c^idfat mac^t mir bang unb bänger. 

D foß ic^ nid^t bie ftiße ©offnung retten, 

ÜDie in ber ginfamleit id^ fc^ön genöl^rt? 

©od biefer g(ud^ benn ewig walten? @oß 

5Wie bie6 ©efc^tec^t mit einem neuen (Segen 1695 

®id^ wieber lieben ? — 9?immt bod^ aße^ ab ! 

Da^ befte ®tüdt, be^ gebend fc^önfte ^aft 

grmattet enbttc^! SBarum nid^t ber g(uc^? 

®o l^offf id) benn öergeben^, ^ier öerwa^rt, 

SBon meinet §aufe^ (Sd|icffal abgefc^ieben, 1700 
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ÜDcretnft mit reiner ©onb unb reinem ©erjen 

ÜDie fd^mer beflecfte SBo^nung jn entfül^nen! 

Saum tt)irb in meinen ^rmen mir ein 55ruber 

SSom grimmigen Übel »unberöoß unb fd^nett 

©el^eitt, laum nal^t ein lang erflel^te« ©c^iff, 1705 

3Rid^ in ben ^ort ber SJatermett ju leiten, 

@o (egt bie taube 5Wot ein boppdt ßafter 

3Hxt el^mer ©anb mir auf: ba« l^eitige, 

SKir anüertraute, öie(üere^rte 55i(b 

3u rauben unb ben 3Rann gu l^intergel^n, 1710 

ÜDem td^ mein 8eben unb mein ©d^idfal banfe. 

D ba§ in meinem 55ufen nid^t gutefet 

@in SBibermitte feime! ber S^itanen, 

!J)er alten ®ötter tiefer §a5 auf eud^, 

Dt^mpier, nid^t aud^ bie garte ©ruft 1715 

3Jlit ®eierHauen faffe ! ^ttttt mxä) 

Unb rettet euer ©i(b in meiner ©eefe! 

9Sor meinen Dl^ren tiint ba6 a(te Sieb — 
SSergeffen l^att' id^'« unb öergaß e^ gern — 
ÜDa^ Sieb ber Margen, ba^ fie graufenb fangen, 1720 
21(6 2^anta(u« t)om golbnen (Stülpte fie(; 
(Sie litten mit bem ebeln greunbe; grimmig 
SBar il^re ©ruft unb furchtbar il^r ©efang. 
3fn unfrer 3^ugenb fang'6 bie Slmme mir 
Unb ben ©efc^miftem t)or, ic^ merft' e« tooi)U 1725 
g« fürd^te bie (Sötter 

!Da^ SÄenfd^engefd^Iec^t ! 

(Sie l^atten bie ©ertfd^aft 

3n etiigen ©(Inben 

Unb fönnen fie braud^en, 1730 

2Bie'^ ilinen gefaßt. 
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S)er fürchte fie bopjjclt, 
5Dcn je fie ergeben! 
2luf Ä(i))pen unb SBoIfen 
@tnb ©tü^te berettet 1735 

Um flotbene SCtft^e. 

ergebet ein ^mift f«^: 
®o ftürgenbie ®äfte, 
©efd^mä^t unb geft^änbet, 
3fn nä^tlic^e SCiefen 1740 

Unb l^orren öergeben«, 
3fm ^nftern gebunben, 
©erec^ten Oerid^te«. 

@ie aber, fie bleiben 
3fn emigen geften ,745 

2ln flolbenen SCifd^en. 
®ie fd^reiten t)om ^erge 
3u bergen l^inüber; 
2lu« ©(^(ünben ber Jiefe 
ÜDan^jft i^nen ber 2ltem 1750 

(Srfticfter Titanen, 
®(eic^ Opfergerüc^en, 
ein leic^te^ ©emöfle. 

g« toenben bie ©errfd^er 
S^r fegnenbe« Singe ,755 

3Son gongen ©ef^Ied^tem 
Unb meiben, im (gnlel 
ÜDie el^mal^ geliebten, 
©tili rebenben ^üge 
ÜDe^ Sll^nl^erm ju fel^n. 1760 

®o fangen bie Margen; 
ß^ l^orc^t ber SSerbannte 
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3ftt ttäd^tltc^cn §ö^Ien, 

!Dcr alte, bie Sieber, 

©enft ^ttber unb gtifel 1765 

Uttb fc^üttelt ba^ ©aupt. 
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€rfter 2luftrttt. 

9Mü9* 

SSeriDtrrt muß ic^ geftel^n, baß i(^ ntd^t »etß, 

SSSol^itt t(^ meinen Slrgwol^n rieten foö. 

©inb'« bic ©cfangnen, bie ouf il^rc glm^t 

aSerftoWeu finnen? Oft'« bic ^rieftcrin, 1770 

!Dic i^nen ^i(ft? g« mc^rt fi^ ba« ®txüä)t, 

!Da^ Schiff, bo« biefc beiben l^ergebrat^t, 

®ei irgcnb nodf in einer ^(^t öerftccft. 

Unb jene« aWanne« SBo^nfinn, biefc ffiei^e, 

!Der l^eifflc SSorttanb biefer ^öfl'ntng, rufen 1775 

©en Slrgwol^n louter unb bie SSorfid^t ouf. 

g« fomme fc^nett bie ^riefterln ^erbei! 

ÜDonn flc^t, burc^fuc^t bo« Ufer fd^arf unb fd^nett 

9Som SSorgebirge bi« gum ©ain ber ©öttin. 

SSerfd^onet feine l^ciPgen 2:icfen, legt 1780 

©ebäd^fgen ©inter^att unb greift fte on; 

SBo i^r fte finbet, foßt fie, mic i^r pflegt. 
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gtpetter 2tuftritt 

X^oai allein. 

(Stttfcfe(i(^ ti)C(^fcIt mir bcr ©rimm im Sufcti, 

@rft gegen fte, bie u^ fo ^ei(ig ^ielt, 

!Dann gegen vxiäf, ber id^ fie gnm SSerrat 1795 

ÜDnrc^ Tlac^ftd^t nnb hmdf ®üte bilbete. 

3nr (gffoöcrci gewöhnt ber $Kenf(^ jt(^ gnt 

Unb (emet leicht ge^orc^en^ memt man i^n 

ÜDer grei^eit gonj bermibt. (Jo, toärc pe 

Qn meiner Sl^nl^erm rol^e gonb gefallen, 1790 

Unb ffätte fie ber l^eifge ©rimrn öerft^ont: 

®ie toäre frol^ gewefen, [xif allein 

3u retten, l^ätte banfbar i^r ©ef^tcf 

grfannt nnb frembe« 55Iut öor bem ältar 

SSergoffen, l^ütte ^flid^t genannt, 1795 

©a« 5Rot mx. 5Wnn locft meine ®üte 

Qu i^rer ^öruft öertoegnen S33nnf(^ ^eranf. 

SSergeben« ^offf id^, fie mir gn öerbinben; 

@ie finnt fid^ nnr ein eigen ©(^icffal au«. 

ÜDurc^ (Sd^meic^efei gewann fie mir ba« ©erj; 1800 

yiun tt)iberfte]^' ic^ ber: fo fud^t fie fid^ 

Den SBeg burd^ 8ift unb S^rug, unb meine ®üte 

©d^eint i^r ein attöerjäl^rte« Eigentum» 



Dritter 2tuftritt. 

3[p^l8ettte. 

ÜDu f orberft mic^ ? SBa« bringt bic^ ju un« ^er ? 

T)Vi fd^iebft ba« Opfer auf; fag' an, tüarum? iSps 
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Qd) f)aV an 3Irfo« aßc« Kar crgä^It. 

3Son bir tnöc^f ic^ e^ toeiter nod^ öcme^men. 

3[|>tigeitte. 

ÜDie ®ötttn gibt bir grift jur Überlegung- 

(Sie fd^eittt bir fetbft gefegen, biefe grift. 

SHäenn bir ba^ ©erj gum graufamen gntf^Iuß iSio 

SJer^örtet ift: fo foßteft bu nid^t fommen! 

©in Äönig, ber Unmenfc^fid^e« öerlongt, 

ginb't ÜDiener g'nug, bie gegen ®nab' unb 8o^n 

^tn falben ^inä) ber Zat begierig foffen; 

!Doc^ feine ®egentt)art bleibt unbeflecft. 1815 

@r finnt ben 2^ob in einer \d)\otxtn SBoße, 

Unb feine Soten bringen flammenbe« 

SJerberben auf be« 2lrmen ^aupt l^inab; 

(Sr aber fd^mebt burc^ feine gölten rul^ig, 

(Sin unerreid^ter ®ott, im ©türme fort» i&o 

©ie l^eifge 2\ppt tönt ein tt)ilbe« 8ieb. 

3|i4igeitie. 

5Wic^t ^riefterin, nur Slgamemnon^ Zoijttv. 

J)er Unbefannten SBort öerel^rteft bu, 

üDer gilrftin tmöft bu rafc^ gebieten? 5Wein! 

3Son ^ugenb auf l^ab' ic^ gelernt ge^ort^n, 1825 

grft meinen @ltern unb bann einer ©ottl^eit, 

Unb folgfam fül^tt' ic^ immer meine ©eetc 
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%m ft^önftcn frei; attctn bcm garten SBortc, 

S)cTn roul^ctt Slu^fprud^ eine« SKanne« mic^ 

3u fügen, lernt' id^ »eber bort nod^ ^ier» 1830 

Sin alt ©efefe, nx^t xä), gebietet bir, 

Sli^igeiiie. 
SBir foffen ein ®efefe begierig on, 
ÜDa« unfrer 8eibenf(^oft jur Söffe bient. 
@in anbre« fpric^t ju mir, ein öttere«, 1835 

SDIit^ bir gu tt)iberfefeen, bo« ©ebot, 
!J)eni ieber grembe ^eiüg ift. 

®« fcfteinen bie ©efongnen bir fel^r nal^ 

2lm ©erjen; benn t)or Slnteil unb Bewegung 

SJergiffeft bu ber ttug^eit erfte« Sort, 

ÜDa§ man ben 9Ääc^tigen nid^t reiben fott. 1840 



V 



9teb' ober fd^toeig' id^, immer fannft bn »iffen, 

SBa« mir im ^erjen ift nnb immer bleibt. 

8öft bie Erinnerung be« gleichen ©(^idffatö 

5Kid^t ein öerfc^to^ne« §erg gum 5Üiit(eib auf? 

ffiie mel^r benn mein« ! ^n iijxitn \t^' id^ micft. 1845* 

Q6) l^abe t)orm 5Utare felbft gegittert, 

Unb feierlid^ umgab ber frül^e 2^ob 

!Die Snieenbe; ba« SKeffer gudfte fd^on, 

!Den (ebenöoßen ^fen gu burd^bol^ren; 

3Rein 3?tiuerfte« entfette mirbelnb fic^, 1850 

3Kein Sluge brad^, unb — id^ fanb mic^ gerettet. 
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©inb mir, tt)o« ©öttcr fltiöbtfl un^ gcioä^rt, 

Unglücfßd^en ni(^t ju crftattcn fc^utbig? 

ÜDu locißt c«, fcnnft mxd), unb bu »iöft nitd^ gtomgen! 

©e^ort^e bcmem üDicnftc, jiii)t htm §crni. 1855 

8o§ ob! bcfd^öniflc nid^t bie ©emolt, 

!j)ie fid^ bcr ©d^toad^l^cit eine« SBctbe^ freut* 

Q6) bin fo frei geboren ofö ein SKonn. 

@tünb' sigamcmnon« ©ol^n bir gegenüber, 

Unb bu öerlongteft, tt)o^ fid^ nid^t gebührt, 1860 

@o l^at oud^ er ein ®d^tt)ert unb einen Slrm, 

!J)ie 9ied^te feine« 55ufen« gu üerteib'gen. 

Qä) l^abe nid^t« a(« SBorte, unb e« giemt 

ÜDem eblen aWann, ber grouen SBort ju ödsten- 

Qd) aäfV e« mel^r otö eine« trüber« @d^tt)ert. 1865 

üDo« 80« ber ©offen »ed^felt l^in unb ^er; 

Sein Iluger Streiter Ijäit ben geinb gering» 

5lud^ ol^ne gUfe gegen Slrufe unb ©orte 

©ot bie 5Wotur ben ®(^tt)od^en nic^t geloffen: 

®ie gob gur 8ift il^m greube, lel^rf il^n Äünfte; 1870 

55oIb »ei^t er ou«, öerfpütet unb umgel^t. 

3o, ber ®ett)o(tige öerbient, boß man fie übt 

©ie SJorfic^t fteöt ber 8ift fid^ Kug entgegen» 

3|pl^igeiite» 

Unb eine reine @eete brouc^t fie nid^t* 
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®pvid) uttbcl^utfom ntd^t bctti eigen Urteil. 1875 

D fäl^eft bu, tt)ie meine Seele läxnp^t, 

®n bö« ®ef(^icf, bo« fie ergreifen tt)ifl, 

(Jm erften Slnfaö mutig abzutreiben! 

®o fte^' i(^ benn l^ier totljxlo^ gegen bi(^? 

ÜDie fd^öne ^itte, ben anmufgen S'^^^i^ i^ 

Qu einer ^Jrauen §onb gewaltiger 

3Ifö ©c^mert unb ffiaffe, ftößeft bu gurüd : 

SHäa« bleibt mir nun, mein (Jnnre« gu öerteib'gen ? 

5Ruf ic^ bie ©öttin um ein SBunber an? 

3fft feine ^oft in meiner (Seele S^icfen? 1885 

(S6 fc^eint, ber beiben gremben ©d^idfol mad^t 
Unmäßig bid^ beforgt. SBer finb fie? fprid^! 
^üx bie bein ®eift gewaltig fid^ erl^ebt? 

3rtiÄeitie.^ 

®ie finb — fie fd^einen — für ©ried^en l^att' id^ fie. 

Sanböleute finb e«? Unb fie l^aben mf^l 1890 

ÜDer mdU\)x fd^öne« S5i(b in bir erneut? 

3Pti0ettte (nadt einigem StiOfc^toeigeiiX 

@ot benn jur unerhörten S^ot ber 9Äonn 

allein ba« JRed^t? ©rüdt benn Unmögliche« 

5Rur er an bie gewatt'gc §e(benbruft? 

2Ba« nennt man groß ? 2Ba« f^tbi bie Seele ft^aubemb 1895 

!Dem immer »iebcr^otenbcn ©rjöl^fer, 

311« toa« mit unwa^rfc^eintic^em ©rfofg 

®er ajhitigfte begann? ÜDer in ber 5Rad^t 
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2löeitt ba^ ^ccr be^ geinbe« übcrfc^tcic^t, 

SBic unöcrfel^en eine gtomme iDütenb 1900 

ÜDic ©d^Iafcnbcn, ßriDad^enben ergreift, 

^ulefet, gebrängt t)on ben ©rmunterten, 

auf geinbe« ^ferben, boc^ mit «eute fe^rt, 

S33irb ber allein ge))rie[en? ber allein, 

ÜDer, einen fiesem SBeg öerac^tenb, fül^n 1905 

©ebirg' unb SBöIber burd^juftreifcn ge^t, 

ÜDa§ er öon 9töubem eine ©egenb fäubre? 

3ft un^ nic^t^ übrig ? 2Ku6 ein aorte^ SBeib 

@ic^ il^re^ angebomen SRec^t^ entäußern, ^ 

SBUb gegen SBitbe fein, toie Slmagonen 1910 

üDa« SRec^t be^ ©d^mert^ euc^ rauben unb mit :©(ute 

!Die Unterbrüdung rärfien? 2luf unb ab 

©teigt in ber 55ruft ein fül^ne^ Unternel^men: 

^i) toerbe großem 9Sortt)urf nic^t entgel^n, 

5Woc^ fc^merem Übel, n)enn e« mir mißlingt; 1915 

allein eud^ feg' \i)% auf bie Stiiee! ^txcci 

^\)x mal^rl^aft feib, ipie il^r ge))riefen toerbet, 

®o jeigt'« burd^ euem S3eiftanb unb öerl^errlic^t 

35urd^ mic^ bie SBal^r^eit ! — 3a, öemimm, Äönig, 

@^ ipirb ein l^eimtidier S3etrug gefc^miebet; 19» 

SSergeben^ fragft bu ben ©efangnen XiOi^\ 

®ie finb l^inujeg unb fud^en il^re greunbe, 

S)ie mit bem ©c^iff am Ufer »arten, ouf. 

üDer ält'fte, ben ba« Übet ^ier ergriffen 

Unb nun öertaffen t)ot — e« ift Dreft, 1925 

3)?ein ©ruber, unb ber anbre fein SSertrauter, 

©ein ^ugenbfreunb, mit 9?amen ^^tobe«. 

apoö fd^idt fie öon Detp^i biefem Ufer 

aJiit göttlichen «efef)ten ju, ba« «ilb 
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©ioncn« mcfljuroubcn unb ju il^m 1930 

'Die ©d^meftcr l^injubringcn, unb bafür 

SScrfprit^t er bem öon gurten SJerfofgten, 

ÜDe« aJhttterblute« ©d^utbigen, Befreiung. 

Un6 betbe ^aV xä) nun, bie Überbttebnen 

SSon Zantai^ §ou«, in beine ©anb gelegt: 1935 

SJerbirb un^ — toenn tu barfft, 

ÜDu gloubft, e« ^öre 
!J)er ro^e ©c^tl^c, ber hörbar, bie Stimme 
!t)er aSa^r^eit unb ber SWenfc^Iid^feit, bie «treu«, 
S)er Oried^e, nic^t öemol^m? 

Sli^igeitie» 

e« l^ört fie jeber, 
©eboren unter jebem §immel, bem 1940 

ÜDe^ geben« Quelle burd^ bcn 55ufen rein 
Unb unge^inbert fliegt. — SBa« finnft bu mir, 
O Äönig, f(^tt)eigenb in ber tiefen @ee(e? 
Oft e« SJerberben? ®o tütt mi6) juerft! 
ÜDenn nun empfinb' id), bo un« feine ^Rettung 1945 
9Äe^r übrig bleibt, bie grö^Iic^e ©efol^r, 
äBorein id^ bie ©etiebten übereilt 
SJorföfeßd^ ftürjte. SBe^ ! ic^ toerbe fie 
(Sebunben öor mir fe^n! 3Rit toeld^en SSMtn 
Sonn id^ öon meinem ©ruber Slbfd^icb ncl^men, 1950 
ÜDen idf ermorbe? 5Wimmer fonn id^ il^m 
SIRel^r in bie öietgeliebten 2lugen fd^aun! 

®o ^oben bie Betrüger Iünft(id^*bic^tenb 
®er lang ÜSerfd^to^nen, i^re ©ünfc^e (eid^t 
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Unb toillifl ©taubc^jbeti ein fo(cl^ ©cfpinft 1955 

Um« ^aitpt gciDorfen! 

5Wem! ßönig, nein! 
Qä) lönnte l^intergangen toerben; biefe 
@inb treu nnb n)ot)r. SBirft bu fie anber« finben, 
®o (ag fie fallen nnb öerfto^e ntic^, 
SSerbanne mic^ jnr (Strofe meiner S^orl^eit i960 

3ln einer ÄUp^jeninfel tranrig Ufer. 
(Jft aber biefer 2Kann ber (angerflel^te, 
®e(iebte S3ruber, fo entlaß nn«, fei 
3luc^ ben ©efc^tüiftem ipie ber ®c^tt)efter freunblic^. 
aWein SSater fiel burd^ feiner grauen (gd^utb 1965 
Unb fie burc^ i^ren ©ol^n. !J)ie lefete ©offnung 
SSon 3Itreu«' (Stamme ml^t auf il^m aöein. 
Saß mid^ mit reinem ^erjen, reiner ganb 
©inübergel^n unb unfer §au« entfül^nen. 
T>Vi t)öltft mir SBort ! — SBenn ju ben äÄeinen je 1970 
aWir mdU^x jubereitet toöre, f^murft 
üDu, mid^ gu faffen; unb fie ift e« nun. 
ein Äönig fagt nid^t, iDie gemeine SRenfc^en, 
SSerlegen gu, baß er ben Sittenben 
3Iuf einen 2lugenbfid( entferne; nod^ 1975 

9Serfprid|t er auf ben galt, ben er nid^t l^offt: 
J)ann fül^tt er erft bie §öf)e feiner SBürbe, 
aSenn er ben §arrenben beg(üdfen fann. 

Untt)ittig, tt)ie fid^ geuer gegen 3Baffer 

Qm Äam^jfe »el^rt unb gifd^enb feinen geinb 1980 

3u tilgen fud^t, fo toel^ret fid^ ber ^^ni 

Qu meinem ^ufen gegen Hm ^orte» 
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Sli^tgettie. 

D (ag bic ®nabc, tote ba« l^clrge 8id^t 

!Der ftißen Dpfcrflammc, mir, umfränjt 

SSon ßobgcfatifl unb !DanI unb grcubc, lobcm» 1985 

SQStc oft bcfänftigtc miä) biefc ©tttUTne! 

^[ptigettie. 

O reiche mir bic §onb gum gricbcnögcid^cn. 

!Du forberft oicl in einer furjen ^dt 

Um @ut!^ gu tun, brandet'« feiner Überlegung. 

@e^r oie( ! benn aud^ bem Outen folgt ba« Übet. 1990 

Slil^igenie. 

Der ^toeifel iff«, bcr ®ute« böfe mad^t. 
53ebenle nic^t; gemö^re, tt)ie bu'« fü^tft. 



Piertcr 2tuftrttt* 

Dreft getcaffnct. S)ie äSorigcn. 
Drep {naät ber ©jene ßele^rt). 

3Scrboppe(t eure Äröfte! §altet fie 

3urü(J! 9?ur loenig Slugenbtide! SBeid^t 

ÜDer 3Kenge nid^t unb bed t ben SBeg gum Schiffe 1995 

SWir unb ber ©c^mefter ! 

C8u Spl^igenien, o^nc ben Jtöntg }u fe^en.) 
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Äomm, ipir finb öcrraten* 
©cringcr SRaum bleibt uM jur gluckt, ©cfd^minb ! 

(Ott txblidt ben Aönig.) 
XflOÜ§ {na^ htm ©d^toerte greifcnb). 

Qn meiner ©egenipart fül^rt ungeftraft 
Äein 3Kann ba^ nadte ©d^toert. 

Sp^tgettie« 

Snt^eitiget 
©er ®öttin SBol^nung nidit burd^ 2But unb äÄorb. 2000 
©ebietet eurem SSoIIe ©tißftanb, l^öret 
!J)ie ^riefterin, bie ©d^toefter! 

Drefr 

Sage mir! 
3Ber ift e«, ber un^ bro^t? 

Sli^igeitie* 

33ere^r' in i^m 
T)ett £önig, ber mein gmeiter 3Sater n)arb! 
SSerjeil^ mir, 53ruber; bod^ mein finblic^ ^erj 2005 
Qat unfer ganj ©efcffidf in feine §anb 
©elegt. ©eftanben ^ab' id^ euem Slnfd^fag 
Unb meine (Seele öom SSerrat gerettet» 

Drep. 
mU er bie mattet friebtic^ un^ gett)ä^ren? 

Sli^igettie. 

!Dein blinlenb ©d^mert verbietet mir bie 2lnttt)ort. 2010 

Dreft (ber bad @<^tocrt einftctft). 

So fprid;! bu fie^ft, id^ ^ord^e beinen SÖorten. 
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fünfter auftritt. 

IDic Boriflcn. $i;Ubcd. »albnot^i^m Xrtaft. 99eibc mit 6loB<n Gd^toertcm. 

aSerioctIct nt(^t! 5Dte tefetcn Gräfte raffen 

J)te Uttfrigen jufammen; toeic^enb tocrben 

®ie nadi ber ®ee langfam gurüdgebrängt. 

SÖäetc^ eilt ®efprä(^ ber gürfteti finb' tc^ l^ter! 2015 

5Dte« tft be« Sönige« öere^rte« ^au))t! 

©elaffen, tote e^ btr, Äönig, jtemt, 

©tel^ft bu ben geinben gegenüber, ®teic^ 

3ft bte SSertoegenl^eit beftraft; e^ loeic^t 

Unb fättt t^r Sln^ang, uttb t^r ©c^iff ift unfer. «»o 

©ti ©ort öon bir, fo fte^f« m glamtnen. 

®e^! 
©ebtete ©ttllftanb tnemetn SSoIfe ! «einer 
Scfc^äbige ben geinb, fo lang' tt)ir rcben, 

(Xrfad af>.) 

Drefr 
Qdi ne^nt' e^ an. ®c^, fammle, treuer greunb, 
5Den 5Reft be« aSoIfe«; l^arret ftitt, toett^ gnbe 2025 
!j)ie ®ötter unfern JCaten gubereiten- 

(^VlabeiS ab.) 
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Sedjfter auftritt 

S^^igettie* 

©efrett Don (Sorge mic^, tff t^r gu fpret^eti 

«eginnet, ^c^ befürchte böfcn ^lotft, 

SBenn bu, o S^öntg, nid^t ber S3tlligfett 

©cfinbe ©ttmtne l^öreft, bu, mein ©ruber, »30 

J)er rafd^en 3^8^^^ ^W gebieten loillft. 

Qä) l^atte meinen 30^1, toie e« bem Altern 
©ejiemt, gurüd. 3lnttt)orte mir! SBomit 
©ejeugft bu, bafe bu 3lgamemnon^ ®o^n 
Unb biefer «ruber bift? 

Drep* 

§ter ift ba« ©d^toert, 2035 
9Kit bem er S^roia« tapfre äWönner fc^lug. 
ÜDie« na^m id^ feinem SDZörber ab unb bat 
!Die C^immtifc^en, ben Söhtt unb Slrm, bo« ®iM 
!De^ großen fi'önige« mir ju Derleil^n 
Unb einen fc^önem 2^ob mir gu geioäl^ren. 2040 

SBö^r einen au« ben gbeln beine« ©eer« 
Unb fteüe mir ben Seften gegenüber. 
@o toeit bie grbe ^elbenföl^ne näl^rt, 
3^ft feinem grembting bie« ®efu(^ üertoeigert* 

!J)ie« SSorred^t l^at bie alte Sitte nie »45 

üDem gremben l^ier geftattet* 
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Dttft. 



y 



®o beginne 
aDic neue ®itte benn öon btr unb mir! 
5Wac^at)mcnb ^eifiget ein gange« SSoff 
J)ie eble JCat ber §errfc^er gum ©cfefe. 
Unb laß xcCxi) nic^t allein für unfre %iv!ojt\\,, 2^50 
8a| mid^, ben grcmben, für bie grentben fäm^jfen ! 
gatt' tc^, fo ift it)r Urteil mit bem meinen 
©efproc^en; aber gönnet mir ba« ®fü(f, 
3u übertt)inben, fo betrete nie 
(Sin ÜKann bie« Ufer, bem ber fd^neüe Sfid 2055 
hilfreicher 8iebe nic^t begegnet, unb 
©etröftet fd^eibe jegUc^er ^iniüeg! 

SRid^t uniüert fc^eineft bu, Jüngling, mir 
®er 2lt)nt)erm, beren bu bid^ rütjmft, gu fein. 
®ro| ift bie '^^\ ber ebeln, topfem SÖJänner, 2060 
ADie mic^ begleiten; boc^ id^ ftel^e fefbft 
3n meinen ^al^ren nod^ bem geinbe, bin 
bereit, mit bir ber SBaffen 80« gu ttmaen. 

üKit nid^ten! !Diefe« blutigen «emeife« 

©ebarf e« nid^t, Äönig! ga^t bie §anb 2065 

3Som ©d^iüerte ! !l)enft an mtd^ unb mein Oefd^id . 

!J)er rafdije Äampf öeretüigt einen ÜKann; 

@r falle gleid^, fo preifet i^n b«« ßieb. 

Slllein bie S^ränen, bie unenblid^en, 

®er überbliebnen, ber oerlaßnen i^rau 2070 

3äl)lt feine 9?ad^tt)ett, unb ber ^Ditfiter fc^meigt 

3Son taufenb burcl)geU)einten Sag- unb 9iäd^ten, 
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SBo eine fttüe ®eele bcn öerlomcn, 

SRafdft abgefc^icbnen tJ^eunb öcrgeben^ \i6) 

3urü(f jurufen bangt unb \iä) öerje^rt. 2075 

3Rt(^ fetbft l^at eine ©orgc gfeid^ geioamt, 

!J)a§ ber S3ctrug nid^t etnc^ SRäubcr« mid) 

SSotn ft(^em @(|u^ort reiße, vxiä) ber ^ec^tfd^aft 

SSerratc. gtetgig f)aV id) fte befragt, 

5Rac^ iebem Utnftanb midi erfunbtgt, S^^^^^ ^^^ 

©eforbert, unb geiüife ift nun mein ^erg. 

®ie^ l^icr an feiner redeten $anb ba^ 3ßat 

SBie öon brei Sternen, ba^ am JCage f(^on, 

!J)a er geboren toarb, [xd) jeigte, ba^ 

Siuf f(^n)ere JCat, mit biefer gauft gu üben, 2085 

J)er ^riefter beutete. J)ann überjeugt 

Wid) bopptlt biefe ©d^ramme, bie il^m l^ier 

S)ie Augenbraue fpalteT" Slfö ein Äinb 

Öiefe i^n ßleftra, raf(^ unb unöorfic^tig 

5Rac^ il^rer ärt, ou^ il^ren Slrmen ftürgen. 2090 

gr f(^tug ouf einen 35reifu| auf — (Sr iff ^ — 

©Ott xdi bir nodi bie t^nlic^feit be^ SSater^, 

©Ott i(^ ba^ innre 3^^^?^^ meinet ^ergen^ 

!J)ir and) atö 3^^^^ ^^^ SSerfic^rung nennen? 

Unb pbe beine SRebe {eben S^^^^^^f »95 

Unb bänbigf xd) ben 3^^ *^ meiner ©ruft, 

©0 mürben hod) bie SBaffen jtt)if(^en unö 

6ntf (Reiben muffen; g^ieben fei)' ic^ nic^t. 

©te finb gefommen, bu befenneft felbft, 

SDaö ^eiPge Silb ber ®öttin mir gu rauben* «loo 

®(aubt i^r, id^ fe^e Med ge(affen an? 
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ÜDer ©rieche tocnbet oft fein lüftcm Sluge 

!J)ett fernen ©c^äfecn bcr S3arbaren gu, 

JDem flolbncn fjette, uferten, f(^önen JCöt^tcm; 

ÜDoc^ führte fie ©eiüalt unb 8ift ntc^t immer 21^5 

aWit bctt erfonfltctt ©ütern gtüdtit^ ^eim. 

J)ae Silb, tönifl, foU un« nic^t entgtoeien ! 

()efet fenncn loir ben 3^rrtum, ben ein @ott 

$3ic einen ©d^feier um baö ^avOft nn^ fegte, 

©a er ben SBeg l^ierl^er nn^ toanbem l^ie^. 2110 

Um SRat nnb um SJefreiung bat ic^ il^n 

SSon bem (Sefeit ber gnrien; er fprac^: 

„©ringft bu bie ©(^mefter, bie an 2:anri«' Ufer 

Qm ^eiligtnme toiber SBiöen bleibt, 

ma6) ©riec^enfanb, fo löfet fic^ ber ^lud).'* «15 

SBir legten'^ üon apotten« ©c^iüefter au«, 

Unb er qebac^te b i d^ ! J)ie ftrengen Sanbe 

®inb nun ge(öft; bu bift ben ©einen toieber, 

ÜDu ©eilige, gefc^enft. SSon bir berül^rt, 

SBor id^ gel^eitt; in beinen Firmen fafete 2120 

ÜDo« Übel niid^ mit allen feinen Stauen 

3um le^tenmal unb fd^üttefte ba« 3D?arf 

(Sntfe^lid[| mir gufammen; bann entflo]^'« 

SBie eine ©d^Iange gu ber ©ööfe. 5)?eu 

®enie§' id^ nun burd^ bic^ ba« meite Sic^t 2125 

!J)e« 2:age«. (S>d)ön unb l^errtid^ geigt fid) mir 

©er Oöttin SRat. ®lei(^ einem f)eirgen Silbe, 

©aran ber (gtabt unmanbelbar @ef(^idf 

ÜDurc^ ein gel^eime« ©öttermort gebannt ift, 

5Wal^m fie bic^ toeg, bie ©c^ilfeerin be« gaufe«; 2130 
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Söttoaijxtt hxäf in einer l^eirgen ©titfe 

3um (Segen beineö SBmberö nnb ber ADetnen. 

J)a alle 9tettnnfl anf ber loeiten Srbe 

SSerforen fd^ten, gtbft bu un^ alle« toieber. 

?a| beine @eefe ft(^ gum f^J^teben toenben, 2135 

D Äönifl ! ©tnbre nid^t, ba§ fie bie ffiei^e 

J)e« öäterlid^en ^aufe« nun öottbringe, 

üKic^ ber entfül^nten ©aße toiebergebe, 

aRir auf ba« ^aupt bie alte Ärone brüde! 

SSergitt ben ©egen, ben fie bir gebracht, 2140 

Unb Ia§ be« nöl^em SRed^te« miä) genießen! 

@tmlt unb 8ift, ber üßänner ^öc^fter jRu^m, 

ffljirb bur(^ bie SBal^rl^eit biefer ^ol^en ©eete 

Sefd^ämt, unb reine« finblit^e« SJertrauen 

3tt einem ebetn SKanne toirb betol^nt. 2145 

S^^igenie. 

J)enf an bcin SBort unb Ia| bmi) biefe SRebe 

3lu« einem graben treuen ÜJiunbe bid) 

Scioegen! ©iel^ un« anl J)u l^aft nid^t oft 

3u folc^er ebetn 2^at ©efegenl^eit. 

^erfagen fannft bu'^'nic^t; gettÄl^r' e« balb. 2150 

®o gel^t! 

3^4igeitie* 
3lxd)t fo, mein Äöntg ! O^ne @egen, 
Qn SSJibertoillen, \6)üV id) nx6)t öon bir. 
SScrfajnn' un« ni(^t! gin freunblit^ ®aftre(^t matte 
SSon bir, gu un«: fo finb mir nid^t auf etoig 
©etrennt unb abgeft^ieben. SBert unb teuer, 2155 
SBie mir mein SSater iwir, fo bift bu'« mir, 
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Uttb bicfct (gtttbrud bleibt in mcmcr ©ectc. 

Srinflt bcr ©ertngftc bctne« SSoffe« ie 

SDett Xon bcr ©timmc mir itiö D^r gurttd, 

ü^en id^ an eiuj^ gekool^nt gu ^ören bin. 2160 

Unb \t\f xä) an bcm ^rmftcn cnrc XraäfU 

gntpfangen kDid i(^ i^n tx>\t einen ®ott^ 

3(1& toitt il^m felbft ein ßofler jnbereiten, 

9nf einen ©tnl^I i^n an bad f^ener (aben 

Unb nnr nad^ bir nnb beinern ©d^idfal fragen. 2165 

D fleben bir bie ®ötter beiner S:aten 

Unb beiner Wlüit tt)ol^foerbienten Sol^n ! 

Seb' kDOl^t! fD, toenbe bid^ gn nnd nnb gib 

@in l^olbed 3Bort bed 9(bfd^iebd mir gnräd! 

!Dann ft^toeHt ber JBinb bie ©eflel fanfter an, 2170 

Unb ^Tränen fliegen Hnbember Dom 9nge 

ÜDe« ©d^eibenben. 8eb' toofjitl nnb reid^e mir 

3um ^fanb ber alten grennbfd^aft beine {Redete. 

gebt n>om 2175 
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3^4^(1^^^ ^f 3^<ntH9* Goethe doubtless knew that the 
ancient name of the country was Chersonesua Taurica (Greek: 
XepcrovTfcroi Tavpitci}), He chose the form Tauria possibly 
under the influence of the French Iphiginie en Tauride, or 
perhaps because of its brevity. The Chersonesua Taurica is 
the modern Crimea, a peninsula in southern Russia, almost 
surrounded by the Black Sea and the Sea of Azoff. — ^The 
ancient Taurians were a Scythian people notorious for the 
brutality of their lives and the cruelty of their religious 
practices. — ^The scene of action of the drama is the sacred 
grove before the Doric temple of the Taurian Artemis. With- 
in the temple is the sacred image of the goddesQ. The wind 
rushes through the dark branches of oak and pine, and from 
afar one hears the surging sea. The temple with its sacred 
grove may be supposed to stand upon a spur of the Parthenion 
Mountains in the southwestern extremity of the peninsula. 
The unities of time and place are strictly observed according 
to the rules of the Greek and French classical dramas. Cf. 
Intr. p. eil. 

Scene 1. 

The opening monologue, presenting a füll expontion of 
the Situation of the heroine, corresponds to the monologue 
at the beginning of the drama of Euripides, Iphigenia among 
the Taurians (*I<pty^y€ia y iv Tavpoii), •which'wasGoethe^B 
Chief source. It strikes at once the keynote of the action 
of the drama, viz. Iphigenia's intense longing to return to 

93 
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her Grecian home and be restored to her f amily. The reports 
of the fall of Troy and the terrible misfortunes of her family 
have not yet reached her. With childlike f aith she addresses 
her fervid prayer to Artemis, her patron goddess, who had 
miraciilously rescued her from the knife of Calchas in Aulb 
(cf. Intr. pp. xiv and xxvii-xxviii), and whom she hafl ever 
since been serving as a priestess in Tauris. 

1. §ttiaa, viz. out of the temple; it is to be taken with 
TttV ic^ in 1. 4. It has been asserted that the occasion of her 
appearance upon the scene is not clear. But from 1. 11 we 
learn that she appears to-day in the sacred grove, as she 
has often done before, to express her longing to retum to her 
native land. Her unusual agitation at the present moment 
may be due, in part, to the retum of Thoas f rom war, whose 
inten tions toward her she knows and dreads. Cf. 11. 154-5. 
— rege Si^eL contrasted with ftUIe^ Heiligtum in 1. 3. 

2. leirgem Following the example of the ancients 
Goethe calls in this drama everything holy (iepoS) which 
Stands in some relation to the gods, e.g. ^oän, 2)än))elfUtfef 
Sungfrou, geuet. Steigt bet Djjferflomme, etc. 

a Sir, for eSenfo Ime, ' just as'. She enters the sacred 
grove with the same spirit of awe which she always feels when 
she enters the temple itself. 

4. nüÜ^ Itl^t, viz. so many years after her rescue by Artemis 
in Aulis. 

5. fir, refers to &f}aittn, This line is wanting in the 
earlier versions of the diama. 

7. @o manti^rl J^a^u Goethe seems purposely to have 
avoid^ an exact statement of the years she spent in Tauris. 
The general spirit of the drama, however, indicates that the 
poet coneeived her as still a young woman, perhaps between 
twenty-five and thirty years of age, although a close calcu- 
lation of the events between her rescue from Aulis and the 
arrival of Orestes in Tauris would make her somewhat older. 
But cf. here Goethe's satire on such pedantic calcula- 
tions of the age of mythological characters. Speaking of 
Helen he says: 
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mQ^t^ etaen ift'd mit rntTtj^obaifd^ f|rau, 
^et 3)i($tet brinat fie, hne er*« brou^, gut €c^; 
9He iDirb fte münbig, toirb md^ alt 
€tetd a^)E>ettt(v^ ©eftalt. 
SBirb jung entfül^rt, im Witt nod) umfrett; 
®'mt0, bm $oetm binbet teine 3tit*'' 

Faust, Pt. n, U. 7428-7433. 

8. CEHi lyolyer SiOr, viz. the will of the goddess Artemis. 

11. Cf. original prose Version of 1779, which is much cnider 
in expression. Such comparisons will show in almost every 
instanoe the superiority in thought and expression of the 
final Version. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixv-lxvi. 

12. One of the most famous and most frequently quoted 
lines of the drama, expressing her yeaming for her Grecian 
home. Goethe's own long-cherished desire to see Italy may 
have inspired this verse. In his Campagne in Frankreich 
1792, Werke, Vol. XXXIII, pp. 187-188, he writes: ^2)0« 
giel meinet innigften 6e]^nfud^, beten Qual mein ganged ^{nnetcd 
ctfuKte, toat Stalten, beffen 9Ub unb QSi^ifynd mit biete ^l^te 
betgebend botfc^bte, biiS id^ enblic^ butd^ füllen ^ntfd^lufi bie 
tantflid^ ©egenhKxtt gu faffen mi(^ etbteiftete."' 

This line probably inspired Anselm Feuerfoach's famous 
picture of Iphigenia in the Berlin National Gallery. He repre- 
sents Iphigenia in a long Greek garment, leaning upon a 
rock on the seashore and gazing wistfully upon the far-off 
sea. — ^In the Odyssey V, U. 151-158 we find a similar Situa- 
tion. 

13-14. grgett^ 'in response to'. These two lines were 
added by Goethe in Italy and may have been inspired by 
the aspect of the Lake of Garda. In his Italienische Reise 
of Sept. 12, 1786, we find the following passage: n^tlfi "^cufy 
mittag n)el^t bet ^inb ftatf gegen mid^ uhb fttl^It bie l^ei|e 6onnc 
gat lieblid^. 3^9^^ ^^ ^^ SoUmann (a populär guide-book), 
ba| biefet 6ee el^ematö S3enacu8 gel^eigen, unb btingt einen SSetS 
bed Sl^itgil, tootin beffen gebac^ ivitb: Fluctibus et fremitu re- 
sonans Benace marino. {Georg. II, 1. 160.) ^et etfte lateinifd^e 
SecS, beffen gnl^alt lebenbig bot mit ftel^t, unb bet in bem Saugen» 
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fA\dt, ha bev SBinb immer ftäirter toäc^ft unb bo: See l^5l^ere SBeOen 
gegen bie Slnfai^tt h)irft, nod^ l^eute fo \t>af}x ift ald bot Dielen Sol^t« 
l^unberten." Later on (Italienische Reise, letter of Jan. 6, 1787) 
he writes: ^^m @atbafee, aii bet getüaltige ^ttagdminb bie SBeUen 
and Ufet trieb, h)o id^ toenigftend fo allein \t>ax atö meine i^Ibin 
am ©eftabe bon 2^ouri«, gog id^ bie erften Sinien ber neuen S3ear» 
beitung, bie id^ in SBerona, SBicenja, $abua, am flei^igften ober in 
«enebig fortfe^te/ 

15f. A veiy familiär quotation. 

16f. Jjl^m ge^rt u. f. to. The picture here may have been 
suggested by the punishment of Tantaliis, Iphigenia's ancestor, 
in the lower world. Cf. Odyssey XI, 11. 582-592 and Intr. 
p. xii. 

17. ^ü9 nSfJ^fte ®lüd, viz. the enjo3rment of the present. 

18. alitoSrti, here in the sense of fort bon ber (§kgenn)art, 
anberdnjol^in. 

21. SRitgrlionte, formed after the analogy of the Greek 
avyyovoi and the Latin cognati. It means those bom of 
the same parents, hence ©efd^tmfter.— feft unb f efter, for fefter unb 
fefter or immer fefter, a usage quite characteristic of Goethe's and 
Schiller's language. Cf. 1. 1691 and Tasso, 11. 917 and 1179. 

24. ^Xüutn, may be here gen. plu., but it may also be an 
archaic form of the gen. sing., for in Old German weak fem. 
nouns took the ending (e)n in the gen., dat. and acc. sing. — 
Woman occupied an inferior position among the ancienta 
Iphigenia, placed by the goddess as a priestess in a barbarous 
land, has in the course of years developed a strong moral 
independence which makes her especially sensitive to the re- 
strictions to which woman was subjeeted. 

25-29. Cf. this passage with its earlier versions, which are 
quite different. We find a similar thought in the drama of 
Euripides, Iphigenia among the Taurians, 11. 1005-1006: 

ov ydß aXV dvrfp fxev eK öojnoov 
^ardbv nuBeivöi, ra öe yvvaitcoi dcr-^ev?/. 

'A man that from a house 
Dies, leaves a void: a woman matters not.' 

Translation of Arthur S. Way. 
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29. ®lüd, here in the sense of (SJefd^cf. 

30. Sc^on, 'even '. Cf. here the similar sentiment in the 
Andromache of Euripides, 11. 213 f. : 

XPvy^P yvvaiKa, Kav tcatc^ noaei 5oO§, 
arepyeiv. 

'A wife, though low-bom be her lord, mnst yet 
Content her.' 

33. So u. f. tt>. Iphigenia now proceeds to illustrate tue 
previous general Statements by referring to her own fate in 
Tauris. — ein ebltt SRonn. It is to be noted that in the whole 
course of the drama Iphigenia never loses faith in the 
essential nobility of the king's character, a fact which is 
most important for the final Solution of the dramatic con- 
flict. In this conception of the king's character Goethe 
differs radically from Euripides, who represents Thoas as a 
rüde unsophisticated barbarian, easily duped by the superior 
intelligence of the cunning Greeks. Cf . Intr. pp. xcviii-xcix. 

34. Iieirgen SflotiettBonbett; 6!tabenbanben refers to the 
fact that she is in the absolute power of the king. She calls 
these bonds l^eilig because she serves in Tauris as a priestess 
of Artemis. Cf . note to 1. 2. 

35-38. Iphigenia is a profoundly religious nature. Under 
ordinary circumstances she would gladly have surrendered 
her life to the Service of her patron goddess, but now, she 
regretfuUy admits, her utter isolation in a stränge land, and 
her longing to be restored to her family, make her duties in 
Tauris seem burdensome to her. 

37. freiem «freinnütgem, as contrasted with @flai)en&ahbett 
in 1. 34. The earlier versions have etutgen. 

40. ^iona; Goethe shows in this drama a distinct preference 
for the Latin forms of mythological names. The Greek 
name Artemis does not occur in this play. 

41. ^e8 0r3gtett I^Snigel, because her father Agamemnon, 
king of Mycense, had been selectcd leader of the Greek host 
against Troy. — ^Bnigel instead of ^önigd for the sake of the 
metre. 
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42. Reference to her miraciilous escape from death through 
the Intervention of the goddess in Aulis. Cf. Intr. p. xiv. 
Iphigenia's affectionate attitude toward her'father is to be 
noted, although it was with Agamemnon's consent that she 
was to be sacrificed in Aulis. — genrnnmeti, sc. fyi% The 
auxiliary is often omitted in dependent clauses for el^ance 
and terseness. 

43. Xü^iet QtnS^; Artemis was the daughter of Zeus and 
Leto (Latona). — The form of this prayer is an imitation 
of Homer's manner. Cf. Iliad l, 11. 503 ff. and Intr. p. 

XXXV. 

45. Snm u. f. \o., is to be taken with |urfi(f begletiet [^ft] 
0. 48) and erholten l^oft (1. 50).— güttcrgWi^eti, a Homeric word. 
Cf. iaö^eoi, ^eoetKeXoS, ^eoetS^S, It occurs frequently 
in this and other works of Goethe and refers to the noble 
appearance and lofty descent of heroes. — In view of the fate 
of Agamenmon upon his retum to Myoen«, this whole passage 
Sounds like tragic irony. 

47. %u\b&, in 1. 416 we find the gen. S^tojeniS.— ttmgrfsaiitolt 
'overthrown', 'destroyed', corresponds to the Greek verbs 
drarpercetr and Karacrrpetpftr. 

49. ^ie &attin, viz. Clytaemnestra; lirit Si|ii^ vis. Orestes. 
Agamemnon's youngest daughter, Chrysothemis, is not 
mentioned here because she plays no röle in the action of 
the drama. Electra, however, though she does not appear 
in this play, has an important part assigned to her in the 
murder of Clytaemnestra (cf. 11. 1022 ff.), and was, moreover, 
to be a prominent character in Iphigenie in Ddphif a drama 
which Goethe planned in Italy and which was to be a oontinu- 
ation of Iphigenie auf TauriSf and was to treat of the fortunes 
of Iphigenia after her arrival in Delphi from Tauris. 

50. ^ir ff^innt ^^Ü^t, interpreted by some as in apposi- 
tion with (BaUxn, ©tettren and €ol^, but the earlier versions 
which read: J^a\i bu meine ©efd^ter ©teuren uhb Dteften, ben 
jtnaben unb unf te ÜJhtüet, i^m )u ^uf e ben fd^dnen &)ai^ htimafyct ",— 
seem to indicate that Goethe intended it as another object 
of erl^aUen l^aft. If we accept the latter Interpretation, 
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@c^^ would refer to the possessions of the royal treasure- 
house in MycensB. Such royal treasures played an impor- 
tant role in ancient times, giving influenoe and power to the 
ruler. 
51 flf. Cf. here the passage of Eurip. Ipk, Taur., 11. 1082 flf. : 

cS leÖTvi', ffKep fi^ AvXtJioi Kara ftrvxai 
detvTfi eaosKraS etc jearpoKTovov x^poi» 
adofTor fic Kai rvr rovade r*. 

' O Goddess-queen, who erst by Aulis' clefts' 
Didst save me from my sire's dread murderous hand, 
Save me now too with these.' 

A religious heroine like Iphigenia natnrally tums to the 
gods in prayer in moments of deep agitation or in critical 
situations when she is in need of spiritual help. Hence a 
number of prayers occur in the drama. Cf. Act I, Sc. 4; 
Act III, 11. 982 ff., 11. 1039 ff., 11. 1094 ff. ; 11. 1215 ff.; Act IV, 
IL 1317 ff., IL 1716 f.; Act V, 11. 1916 ff. 

SCENE 2. 

The name of Arkas does not occur in Euripides. Goethe 
probably derived it from Racine's Iphig&nie en Aulide, where 
Agamemnon's herald bears that name. It also occurs in 
CWbillon's drama jSlectre and in Gotter's Orest und Elektro, 

54. Beut an archaic and oontracted form for bietet, now 
occurring only in poetry. Cf. Schiller's Piccolominif 1. 1238. 
The Compound entHetet would be more usual. In their 
poetic works Goethe and Schiller, following the example of 
Klopstock, frequently prefer simple verbs where in proise we 
should expect com|x)unds. 

58. bor; in prose we should have: v^ eüe bem 5t5m(s wä> 
bem ^er tH>rau9 or tooran. 

59. The verbs Ibmntt and nol^ indicate that the king la 
m advance of his army. 

60. IBir, viz. Iphigenia and those associated with her in 
the Service of the temple. 
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65. |eirge; she is so called not simply because she is 
a priestess of Artemis, but also because she is venerated by 
Arkas as the benefactress of Tauris. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxv- 
Ixxxvi. 

71. Arkas shudders before Iphigenia because of her 
distant and reserved manner which suggests to him some 
mystery which she is trying to conceal. This reference to 
the mystery of her birth prepares us for the following scene 
in which her descent is revealed. In the drama of Euripides 
the family of Iphigenia is well known to the Scythians. 

74-77. In these few lines we have an example of stichom- 
ythy (a'rixouv^ia)^ which was used with special force and 
success by the Greek dramatists, and occurs quite frequently 
in the French classic tragedies and in the dramas of Goethe 
and Schiller. It is an animated dialogue where speech and 
answer follow each other in rapid succession, a Speaker often 
embodying the words or thoughts of the preceding, but 
giving them a different turn. A dialogue so conducted is 
compressed, pointed, epigrammatic. 

74. Cf. here Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 218-220: 

rvv (5' ^A^eivov tcovtov ^etra 
övo'xoptov^ oiKov^ vaifo 
ayafjLOi areKvo? aiCoXii a0iXoi. 

* Lone by a stem sea's desert shores I live 
Loveless, no children clinging 
To me, the homeless, friendless.' 

75. |ler, emphatic, viz. in this country where you have 
been received with so much love and reverence. 

76. A familiär Quotation. Cf. Odyssey IX, 11. 34 fif. 

77. Arkas means to imply: Since your own fatherland 
has become a stranger to you, you may regard our land as 
your home. 

81. ^ie neuen ®c^3^Itnge; cf. Homeric ^dXoi^ 'sapling' 
{Odyssey VI, 1. 157). Before 2)ic neuen Sc^öglinge sc. ba of 1. 
79. — gefeQt unb lieblic^, hendiadys for lieblid^ gefeilt. The earlier 
versions have in lieblidf^er ÖJefellfd^aft. 
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84. (Sin frnnbfr ^Ittd^, 'an alien curse', a curse incurred 
by others but which nevertheless involved her and her whole 
family in misfortune. It may refer to the curse of Tantalus 
(cf. note to 11. 16 f.) or to the abduction of Helen, which 
brought a long series of misfortunes upon her and her family. 
Cf. Eurip. /pÄ. Taur., 1. 566: 

KOKTf^ yvvaiKoi X^P^"^ ax^tpiv ditoaXero» 
'Slain for an evil woman — graceless gracel' 

86. 9Rit runter ^aitfi, ' with iron hand '. The epithet e^em, 
which frequently occurs in this drama (cf. 11. 331, 540, 1129, 
1309, 1361, 1680), corresponds to the Homeric x^^^x^oi» 
<Ti8Tjpeoi, Cf. Riad II, 1. 490 and XI, 1. 241. 

87. boii ®ebei|n, ' the prosperous growth '. 

88. (SeIlfi=obgIeid^. 

89. mar ritt Sd^ottrtt; according to Homeric conception 
the departed ones in Hades were Shades (aKtai). Separated 
from her family Iphigenia's life in this distant foreign land 
seems to her but another form of death. Cf. 11. 53 and 108, 
also Odyssey XI, 11. 51 ff. 

91. fo^ not to be taken with unglüdflid^. It means here 
' in your present position' in which we have tried to show 
you every possible kindness. 

96. gftteigtel ^rr), a carefully chosen expression to pre- 
pare her for his proposition in 11. 150 ff. 

99-100. i^oni 3^^001 btr . . . gu begegnen; the idea of motion 
in the verb begegnen is more emphatically brought out by 
fam. Cf. the French venir with the infinitive, which may 
have influenced this construction. — ®ottgegelinenf viz. bon @ott 
gegebenen, ©ottgefanbten. Cf. the Greek Oeo5oro5.— mit Steigung, 
cf. 1. 96 and note. 

102. The former sacrifice of strangers in Scythia, which 
was discontinued through the influence of Iphigenia, plays 
an important role in the drama and hence is mentioned 
again in 11. 122 ff. 

104. Stufen, viz. steps leading to the altar. 
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106. A much-<iuoted line. mod^t^mad^i auS. 

108. The departed spirits of those to whom the proper 
funeral rites had not been paid, were supposed by the ancients 
to hover restlessly about their graves. Cf. note to 1. 89, also 
^neid III, U. 24-68 and ArUigane U. 245-257. 

112. ifttftt träum Xa^tn; according to Greek conception 
the lower world was gray and gloomy, enveloped in mists 
and clouds, and the shades of the departed ones lived there 
sadly and dreamily on in a state of idleness. Cf. Odyssey XI, 
U. 215 ff. and IL 482 ff. 

113. Set^rf (Greek A7O7), one of the rivers in Hades 
from which the Shades drank, becoming thereby forgetful 
of their former earthly existence, hence feI6fÜ>eTgeffenb as 
contrasted with felbfibemu^te« £eben of 1. 110. Cf. 11. 1258 ff. 

114. feirrt, here in the sense of tnü^ig/ untätig ^u^vingt. 

115. A familiär Quotation. Iphigenia, in her longing to 
retum to her fatherland, underestimates here her activity, 
for her life in Tauris has been most beneficent and useful. 
Cf. 11. 121 ff. 

116. Cf. 11. 24 ff. and note. 

117. jjttügeft, for flenüficft 

118. fo fejr «fo fcl^r aud^, ' however much^ ' much as I'. . . 
129. ber lilttt'gm * • . C|iffr mangelt; mangeln .with the gen. 

is an older construction. To-day we should say: ba( il^ 
bie . • . Opfer mangeln. 

131. Goethe may here have had in mind the ancient 
conception of the winged goddess Victoria (NtKif), who 
is represented in art as hovering before or above the victor, 
and extending to him the laurel wreath or frightening the 
enemy. 

132. eilt ••• bor auf ; Arkas means that the enemy some- 
times retreats upon the mere rumor of the approach ol 
Thoas' army, and so he may say that 'victory hastens in 
advance * of the Scylihian army. 

139. The thought here is that through the influence of 
Iphigenia the rule of the despotic king has become more 
lenient and humane toward his subjects. — Goethe's con- 
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ception of Iphigenia was so largely influenced by the character 
of bis friend, Cbarlotte v. Stein, tbat several passages in tbe 
drama bear a marked resemblance to some letters he 
addressed to her during bis first residence in Weimar. Cf. 
here bis poem to Frau v. Stein of April 14, 1776, and Intr. 
pp. liii-liv. 

142. imtDirilarm, here in the sense of ungaftfreunblid^en. 
Cf. tbe Greek novroi a^evoi and Eurip. /pÄ. Taur. 1. 94. 

143. ivihttt\it% for beretteft, which is tbe reading of all tbe 
earlier versions. 

144^5. A familiär Quotation. 

145. In tDie birl vm^ filirig Bleilit sbe probably has in 
mind her Intention to retum to Mycense and undertake tbere 
the expiation of her family. Cf. U. 1699 ff., where sbe clearly 
States wbat sbe oonsiders the cbief aims of her life. — But 
possibly sbe is tbinking of tbe work which is still to be done 
in Tauris. 

14^149. In tbe words }ii fioI| is implied a sligbt reprimand 
of her attitude toward berself. Arkas tbinks tbat it is 
her pride which makes her depreciate her beneficent activity 
in Tauris, and tbis pride is just as reprebensible as the vanity 
of those wbo lay too much stress upon their insignificant 
actions. In bis Sprüche in Prosa, I, Goethe says: «ßin grofe« 
l^el^ler: ba^ man ftd^ mel^ bünft, a\» man ift, unb {tc^ memger 
f(^a^, afö man hxrt tft." 

154. Sngfiefi, now unusual and poetic for ängftigft (cf. 1. 44). 
It occurs again in 1. 1407. 

158. ttt ®einm, viz. of bis own people. 

161. ^olgrr, poetic for Silad^olget. For Goetbe's preference 
for simple words where Compounds would be used in ordinary 
prose cf. note to 1. 54. Cf. also 1. 204 (©d^UiJ for »efclS>ai6) 
and 1. 1368 ((©^lufe for ©ntfc^lufe). 

164. Transl. ' The Scythian sets no value on fine Speeches.' 
Tbe laconic speecb of tbe Scythians (^ dito ^tcv^av 
fi^(rii) was proverbial among tbe Greeks, wbo, on tbe 
contrary, prized tbe art of persuasive eloquence. 

167 f. towi toettem . . . Itnttn, ' to guide a discourse slowly 
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and skilfully frozn a remote subject to bis own ends/ 
Cf. Hermann und Dorothea VI, 1. 261: 

Jtlu% bad ©efptod^ )u lenlen unb toenben bnftel^enb.'' 
172 ff. Another example of stichomythy. Cf . note to 11. 
74-77. 

173. fein SBerBen. Thoas' wooing of Iphigenia is a very 
important element in the action of the drama. It does not 
occur in Euripides, but Goethe may have derived this motif 
from the drama of La Grange-Chancel entitled Oreste et 
Pylade ou Iphiginie en Tauride (1699). Cf. Intr. pp. xxxvi 
and xxxvüi. 

174. Thoas' off er of marriage seems to Iphigenia 'the 
most terrible threat' chiefly because such a union would 
prevent her from retuming to Greece and there purifying 
and restoring her family. Cf. II. 51 ff. and note to 1. 145. 

180. oB ♦ . . fileid^; the expressions ob— ^ek^, ob — fc^n, ob— 
ivol^I, etc., 'even i(\ 'although^ are more often written aa 
one word: obgleid^/ obfc^n, obtool^I. 

181. in feiner großen Seele; these words were added in 
the final Version. 

184-5. Cf . note to 1. 164. 

188 ff. Arkas fears that the king, angered and disappointed 
by the rejection of his suit, might return to his former despotic 
rule and reintroduce the human sacrifices into Tauris. But 
Iphigenia inteiprets Arkas' words to mean that the king 
might force her to marry him. 

193. htm, dat. used instead of the English possessive; transl. 
' whose passion is restrained by the reverence for the gods.' — 
The phrase ben Büfett banbigen is an Homeric expression. 
Cf. Iliad IX, 1. 496: Sdßaaov ^v/iov ßeyav, The expres- 
sion occurs again in 11. 988 and 2096. 

196. ©ette, older and now poetic form of S3ett. Cf. 1. 902. 

198. bie enif (^logne, so called because as goddess of the chase 
she is always ready for quick action, alike * resolute ' to 
render help to those in need and to mete out punishment 
upon her traducers. As a virgin goddess she would therefore 
surely protect her maiden priestess in distress. 
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201. ^itt getooltfiim nrttei^ fBUnt It is best to take here 
getoattfam as an adj.; neueS seems to be used here in the 
sense of junget. The expression would then mean ' an impet- 
uous youthful passion', which well agrees with the prose 
Version which reads: 4»^ ^^f^^ ^üngfingdtat ^enfc^. nkl^ in 
^oai SBlut.'' The poet uses neu in the sense of {ung again 
in 1. 1480 (ein neue« SßoU). 

203. ffiie er fhutt^hne er geftnnt ift, 'as he is disposed '. 

204. ^^Ivfi for ^fd^u^; cf. notes to 11. 161 and 188 ff. 

211. ^tte|rfi{|ii* Iphigenia herself called Thoas ein eblet 
Wlam in 1. 33. 

212. )tt Bege0tten; Goethe uses sometimes ^u with the 
infinitive after (ei|cn« although in modern German it would 
be omitted. 

213-214. A very populär quotation, especially applicable 
to the influence which Frau von Stein exerted upon Goethe. 
Cf. note to 1. 139. The truth of these words of Arkas is 
proved by the Solution of the drama. 

219. mit 9Bo|r]|eit; these words are lacking in the earlier 
versions. The reading there is: ^erleil^* ^netta mit, ba^ vi) 
il^m fage, \oai i^m gefaQt." In inserting the words mit 3Ba^r^ett 
Goethe intended to emphasize the leading trait in Iphigenia's 
character, her absolute truthfulness, by which the dramatic 
complication is finaily solved. 

SCENE 3. 

Iphigenia receives the king, who has just retumed from 
the war, with a formal blessing. 

222. htt Seinigettr viz. of your people. 

223. frommen^ a word frequently used by Goethe in the 
sense of rein, ben ®5ttem KeB, gottgef aQtg. She seems purposely 
to use this word to shield herself against the proposed suit 
of Thoas. — ff litte may have here the ordinary meaning of 
'abundance' or 'plenty/ or may possibly have the sense of 
Erfüllung. 

226 ff. The king's speech in 11. 226-230 contains a reply 
to each one of the three wishes uttered by Iphigenia in II. 221- 
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222. In 1. 226 he answers her first wish, viz. that the goddees 
might grant him Sieg unb 9tu^m (1. 221). He says that he 
would be satisfied if his people praised his work, which 
in 11. 239-243 we leam is not the case. In 11. 227 f. he 
answers Iphigenia's second wish for riches (cf. Sleid^tum of 
1. 222), which he rejects as a source of happiness, but Iphi- 
genia's third wish: bad i{Bol^ bcr ^Dciitigen 0- 222), appeals 
to him, and he expresses his appreciation of it in 11. 228-230. 
He interprets it, however, in the narrower sense of the 
blessings of family life, which leads him at once to State 
the purpose of his Coming, viz. to renew his marriage proposal 
to the priestess. 

228-230. A familiär quotation. Cf. here OresUa of Euh 
ripides,U. 602-603: 

jraßot S* oKToti ßer ev KccBearäatr flportSr, 
ßiocKäptoS aiooy. 

' Happy the life of men whose marriages 
Are blest.' 

231. This line is not found in the earlier versions. It was 
added to deepen the personal relation between the king and 
the priestess. — na^me^, poetic for nal^mft, used here for the 
sake of metre. 

237. gerod^ftt, old strong past participle, now used only in 
poetry for gerod^. 

238. nic^td htS, etc. After the indefinite mdft» we should 
usually expect Yoa9, which actually occurs in all the eariier 
versions. 

247 f. td^i • • • niicl, frequently occurs in the dassics for 
iocbet • « • nod^« 

251 ff. Cf . here the words of Thoas in the drama of La 
Grange-Chancel, Oreate et Pylade I, 1: 

'Quel reversi la Prestresse inconnüe, ^trang^, 
Ne crut pas mon amour digne d'estre dcoüSs.' 

Cf. note to 1. 173. 

255. lUilitnft, is the reading of the first metrical Version 
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of 1780 and of the Goeschen edition of 1787. In the prose 
versions of 1779 and 1781 and in the Weimar edition we 
find Slniunft. As far as the thought of the passage is con- 
cerned, either reading might be defended, for both her 
' descent' and her ' amvar in Tauris remained a mystery to 
Thoas. But the reading Hbhinft agrees better with Iphigenia's 
words in 1. 251 (3)cr Unbefaimten) and in 11. 266 ff. Cf. here 
again La Grange-Chancel (I, 1), where Thoas says: 

' Elle poussa son injuste fiert^ 
Jusqu'ä me refuser, soit m^pris, soit pnidence, 
De m'apprendre son nom, son pais, sa naissance.' 

256. htm 2t^ien, viz. last in rank, the most insignificant 
of his subjects. 

258 f. Cf . here the earlier versions which are more spe- 
cific. — 9l«l=9fh)th)eiiWgfctt and refers to the necessity feit by 
the Taurians of keeping all strangers, especially Greeks, 
away from their shores for their self-protection. The laws 
were particularly aimed against the Greeks because of their 
frequent piratical attacks upon their neighbors. Cf. 11. 534, 
1680 f., 2102 ff., also Eurip. Iph. Taur. 11. 38 ff. 

260. {ebel fnmnneti flUed^tt, refers to the sacred laws 
of hospitality which, though denied to all other strangers, 
were extended to her as the heaven-sent priestess (einer 
©ottgegeBnen, 1. 99). — ^^gmirlen with the original meaning 
' to have the benefit of ' formerly govemed the gen., as it does 
here and in 1. 2141, but the acc. gradually supplanted the 
gen. Cf. 11. 282 and 2125. 

262. ilirrS 3^ogr8»il^ 2e6eiiS, but the plu. is more 
frequently used in this sense. Cf. Hermann und Dorothea 
IX, 1. 288 and V, 1. 14. 

263. Wxi, as opposed to ®a|l in 1. 261. 

265. OrrBorg u. f. tt). «iweim id& . . . toerSarg. 

266. Before hwr*« sc. fo. 

268. $iRMitf poetic for 'person', like the Greek Kapa or 
K€0a\rf. — berloilnfi^eS, because she feels that as a member 
of the house of Tantalus she too is affected by the curse 
of her race. 
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269. nftlprft, possibly suggested by the Homerio, rpeipetv. 
Cf. Odyssey V, L 135. — ^fofete. subj., 'would seize'. 

272. Hör ha Stii, viz. before the time fixed by the gods 
or by fate. She regards her exile in Tauris as a time of 
trial ordained by the gods themselves and not to be arbitrarily 
curtailed. Cf. 1. 275. 

276. lEIrnb, has here a Suggestion of its original sense which 
was still feit in Goethe's time. @Ienb is really a Compound 
of Sanb, O. H. G. eli-lenti, M. H. G. eilende (eli or el = Latin 
alius), hence the word originally meant 'the other land' or 
' foreign land '. As the wretchedness of a fugitive in a foreign 
land was most dreaded by the early Germans, the word 
acquired the general meaning of 'misery'. The earlier 
versions of this passage show more distinctly that the 
poet still associated the word with its original meaning of 
' wretchedness of exile '. Cf . „^ ®[enb **, Favxi^ Pt. I, Scene, 
Strubel %(x^, 

279. Slot, here in the sense of SHatfcl^u^ or ^fd^lu^ 

280. gebrnfm, for gugebenten. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

284. 341 ^^'^ u* {• ^v ' it might be difficult to persuade 
me'. 

294. Transl. 'I renounce all my claims upon you'. This 
promise of Thoas to allow Iphigenia to retum to Greece 
whenever an opportunity should present itself is a very 
important dement in the action of the drama. At a critical 
moment Iphigenia reminds him of this promise. Cf. U. 1970 
ff. and 2146 ff. 

298. bitrd^ me^r oll ein ©efe^; Thoas refers here to the 
law of the land, to the faet that he is her king, and to her 
natural feelings of gratitude for all the kindness she has 
received at his hands. 

302 ff. Cf. Wallensteins Tod, 11. 186 ff. 

306. In the earlier versions we find: «3^ Hn au8 2^antaK 
merftoürbtgem ©efd^Ied^t.'' By the Omission of a single word this 
line gains immeasurably in vigor and awfulness. 

307. A very populär quotation. — grofeel-inl^altfci^iüere«, 
because Iphigenia claims to be descended from Tantalus 
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the son of Zeus, who once enjoyed the unbounded confi- 
dence of the gods. Cf . Intr. p. xii. — gelaffm a characteristic 
and favorite word of Goethe occurring frequently in this 
play. Cf. 11. 830, 1108, 1461, 1670, 2017, 2101. The poet 
designates thereby a State of complete self-possession con- 
trolled by wisdom and Submission to the will of the gods. 
The word eminently applies to Iphigenia. 

309. ^Of^Üegnobigtm, 'one highly favored' (by the gods). 

312 f. oUerfo^ntm^ a word coined by Goethe, meaning 
'much experienced\— fielen ®inn tierhti^ifftUim, lit. 'com- 
bining much deep thought\ Transl. 'in whose words of 
much experience and fraught with deep wisdom'. 

314. Crofelflnrüf^fn, viz. utterances which were profound 
and ambiguous. — From this speech of Thoas it would appear 
that he is acquaiuted with the story of Tantalus, but is 
Ignorant of the fate of his descendants. This is not sur- 
prising, for Tantalus through his association with the gods 
belongs to Greek mythology, in which also the Scythians 
believe, as is seen from their worship of Diana. The king 
might, however, very naturally be Ignorant of the fate of the 
descendants, because the story of their crimes belongs 
rather to the legendary history of a specific royal family than 
to general Greek mythology. Thoas mentions here only 
the greatness and wisdom of Tantalus out of regard for 
her feelings and because he wishes to encourage her to pro- 
ceed with her story. 

317-18. A populär Quotation. 

319 ff. The veneration and tendemess of Iphigenia toward 
her ancestor are to be noted. She rejects the stories of 
treachery and brutality ascribed to him by tradition. Cf. 
Intr. p. Ixxxvi, also Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 386-388. To her this 
cruel tradition is but the arbitrary invention of poets (cf. 
^id^cr fingen of 1. 323). She speaks very vaguely of his guilt, 
regarding it as the result of pardonable human frailty. It 
seems that she refers to his presumption (Greek vßpii), 
which arose from his long association with the gods, so that 
he finally deemed himself their equal, — a kind of Prometheus. 
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In bis autobiography Goethe interprets the guilt of Tantalus, 
Ixion, and Sisyphns in a similar way. Cf. Intr. pp. xliv- 
xlv, also Horace, Odea 1, 1. 28; II, 1. 18; Pindar, Olympian 
Ödes 1, 11. 88 ff.; and Euripides, Orestes, 11. 8-10. 

319. (ein MknUn, viz. ber ©el^eimmffe ber. ©dtter. 

321. ^rf 0rii|ttt ^oimrerl^ viz. of Zeus. Cf. the Homeric 
vipißpeuerrj^y epifipefierTfi, epiySovitoi, 

322 f. i|r ® friert toar ftreng; she admits that the judgment 
of the gods was 'severe ', but her piety prevents her from 
attributing injustice to them. Herein she differs from the 
other members of her family, who see in the Olympian gods 
the cruel persecutors of their race. Cf. 11. 1737 ff. 

323. ^id^ter fingen; the prose Version of 1781 has: 
Jifyct ^rieftet fagen''. It is, however, more consistent ^ith 
the Office of Iphigenia as priestess to attribute the arbitrary 
constructions about Tantalus to poets rather than to priests. 

324. Jotiil, cf. note to 1. 40. 

325. bei otten Xtttiima; Tartarus is according to Homeric 
conception a deep ab3rss * as far beneath Hades as heaven is 
high above earth' (Iliad YIU, 1. 13). It was regarded as the 
oldest part of Hades, created out of Chaos before the earth. 

328. ber S^itonen, qualiües both $ruft and Wlaxt, as is 
Seen from the prose Version of 1781. — ^The Titans were the 
sons and daughters of Uranos (heaven) and Ge (earth). 
They overthrew Uranos and enthroned Cronos, the youngest 
and bravest among them. But Cronos was in tum conquered 
in a terrible battle (commonly called Gigantomachia or 
Titanomachia) by Zeus. After the conflicts of Zeus with the 
Titans his dominion in Olympus was securely established. 
The Titans were regarded by the ancients as primitive gods 
of enormous physical strength, whose prevailing characteristic 
was constant and bitter defiance to the rule of Zeus. Tanta- 
lus and his descendants were not regarded by the ancients as 
Titans, although according to the tradition Tantalus' roother 
was the Titaness Pluto. Cf. Intr. p. xi. Goethe simply 
intends to compare here the mental State of Tantalus and 
bis descendants with that of the Titans. Like the Titans 
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the race of Tantalus was impetuous, arrogant, and defiant, 
wanting in moderation and self-control. — Omfi seems to refer 
to the Spiritual qualities of the Titans, SRorl to the physical. 

331. ^ er ®9it, used here in general, like ^eoi in Homer 
for bie @oitl^ or bie ®5tter.— efiertt 8imb, cf . note to 1. 86. It 
denotes here the lack of spiritual insight, the moral blindness 
of the race of Tantalus. They were slaves to all the prompt- 
in@s of unrestrained passion. Cf. Goethe's letter to Schiller 
of Aug. 9, 1797, where the same expression occurs, although 
used in a lighter sense. See also Maria Stuart, 11. 334 f. 

332. ffittt, used here in the sense of ^tnfid^, ÜMegung, 
like the Latin consüiwn, 

336 ff. On p. 112 is given the genealogical table of the 
house of Tantalus. 

336. brr ©etDottii-tooDntbe^ 'the man of violent will'. 

337 ff. Cf . Intr. pp. xii-xiii. In his accoimt of the fortunes 
of Pelops Goethe follows Hyginus, Fable 84. Cf . Intr. p. xxxv. 

339. A line of six feet. ^^mmintf' has four syllables and 
§ippühttmitn five. Read: 

Qtritn^, 'daughter'. Cf. the Latin naiua deä, 

340. Bringt, in the sense gebiert, so also in 1. 404. 

342. trfttn ^offu, viz. Chrysippus (cf. genealogical table), 
whom iif all the earlier versions Goethe mentions by name. 
He was the son of Pelops and the nymph Axioche, and 
according to tradition it was his stepmother Hippodamia 
who incited her sons Atreus and Thyestes to murder him. 

348 f. pe entleibt fid| felbft, Goethe follows here Hyginus, 
Fable 85. 

361-59. This passage is ?«cking in the earlier versions. 
Iphigenia refers here to the law of heredity. Cf. gehnffe« 
Erbteil of 1. 330. 

360. ber @tabi viz. Mycense, a city in Ai^olis situated 
fourteen miles southnsouthweet of Corinth. According to 
tradition Pelops mied over Pisa. After the murder of 
Flisthenee Atreus and Thyest^ were obliged to flee and 
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found refuge at the court of their brother-in-law Sthenelus, 
king of Mycenae, upon whose death they inherited the king- 
dorn. — It is to be noticed that in the followuig account Goethe 
makes free use of tradition, enlarging upon or curtailing it, 
as it suits his purposes. His chief source here was Hyginus, 
Fahles 86 and 97. 

366. einen ^o^n, viz. Plisthenes, son of Atreus and Geola. 
See genealogical table. His name, though mentioned in the 
earlier versions, is here omitted as being of no importance. 
The names of Chrysippus (cf . note to 1. 342) and Plisthenes 
Goethe obtained from Hyginus. 

374. intnhten^ lit. 'intoxicated', say 'frenzied', viz. with 
the satisfaction of revenge at the sight of the tortures of the 
» supposed son of Thyestes. 

383. ba^atö, to be taken with gefättigt (j^at), ergreift 
0. 384), fragt (l. 385), and glaubt (1. 387). 

384-387. The passage: eine SBe^mnt • « • gdntBt G* 387) 
does not occcur in the earlier versions. Goethe may here 
have been influenced by Seneca's tragedy Thyestes, who 
exdaims after the banquet (11. 999-1002) : 

Quis hie tumulus viscera exagitat mea? 
Quid tremuit intus? sentio impatiens onus. 
Meumque gemitu non meo pectus gemit. 

387. The line has fom* feet. The lacking foot may be 
filled out by the pause which naturally occurs after glaubt 
and by which Iphigenia expresses her horror at the inhuman- 
ity of her aneestor. 

388. ber (Srfc^Iognen, viz. Plisthenes and Tantalus (cf. gene- 
alogical table) . The third son of Thyestes, ^Egisthus, became 
the avenger of his father and his brothers. Cf . Intr. p. xv. 

390-391. bie ^mm\ viz. the god of the sun, Helios (Apollo). 
The conception that Helios, horrified by the atrocious deed 
of Atreus, changed his course in order to envelop the deed in 
darkness, is found in Eurip. Iph. Taur., 11. 191 ff.: 

fiox^Oi ö^eK jiiöx^ooy aaaet, 
ötrevovO'aiS titftoiS oitöre 
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nraräii dXXd^ai e^ eöpai 
iepov ßjtereßaa oßfi avySt 

'Sorrow after sorrow Springs apace, ever since the sun 
with circling wingM steeds cnanged bis heavenly Station 
and moved nis sacred eye of radlance away/ 

Translation of Isaac FlaiB. 

Cf . also Eurip. Electra, 11. 736 ff. 

393. ber SRiUtiter, viz. men of our family. The prose Ver- 
sion of 1781 reads: ir^e ftnftte 3ladft ^at nix^ toiel fc^edlid^ 
(§k\dj^ unb 2^tm btefer Unfdigen geltet "—showing that 
Goethe had here in mind other crimes of Atreus and 
Thyestes. 

395 f. imb ll^t tttil • * • fein, meaning : Iä|t und nur al^nen, ba^ 
@reu(ui^ gefc^^en ift. 

397. uu^, viz. tme bte 3ladft (1. 395). 

398-9. That a woman of the purity and nobility of Iphi- 
genia should have sprung from such a criminal race seems 
to Thoas nothing short of miraculous. She is the only 
gniltless member of her family. 

401 ff. ^«(^ u. f. Yo,, an answer to Thoas' question in II. 
398 f. Agamemnon, her father, was, unlike bis ancestors, a 
model of perfect manhood. Iphigenia's love and veneration 
for ber father are in marked contrast to the feelings of Ipbi- 
genia of Euripides who could never forgive Agamemnon 
for having given bis consent to ber sacrifice in Aulis. Cf. 
note to U. 319 ff. and Eurip. Iph. Taur., 1. 865, wbere Ipbigenia 
refers to ber sacrifice as follows: 

dndrop^ ditdzopa noTßiov eXaxor. 

'An unfatberly father by doom was allotted to me.' 

She also continues to bäte all those who were in any way 
responsible for her sacrifice, viz. Helen, Menelaus, and 
Acbilles (11. 365 ff.), wbereas a spirit of forgiveness pervades 
all the sentiments of Goetbe's Ipbigenia. 

402. feit meiner erften QtH, viz. feit metner Ätnb^eit, Cf . the 
Latin a prima aetcUe. — LI. 401-403 were inserted in the 
final revision of the drama. 
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404. Ita^tt, cf. note to 1. 340. 

411. tantf^l, for ^eratttouc^. Cf. note to 1. 64. 

412. fii^mt, used here in the sense of {td^ {td^ fül^Ienbeiu 
Cf . the Latin securua, 

416. Xtiitta, now unusual for a;wja8. Cf. ^D^encnS 
0. 878) and note to 1. 47.— I« ertt, for ftd^ lagern He^. The 
transitive use of lagern, when -the object refera to persons, 
is unusual. 

419. Hitlil, a harbor on the eastem coast of Boeotia, on 
the Channel Euripus which separates Boeotia from the 
Island of Euboea. Here the Greek fleet assembled before 
sailing for Troy. 

420 ff. Cf . Intr. p. xiv. 

423. ^td^ai, the soothsayer of the Greeks and an impor- 
tant character in the Iliad, 

424. Sir lodten u. f. h). Notice the indefinite 6te referring 
to the Greeks in general and showing that she does not regard 
her father as solely responsible for this action. — ^The experi- 
ences of Iphigenia in Aulis were treated by Euripides in a 
drama entitled: ^liptyeveia rf er AvXiSt (Iphigenia in 
Aulis) f which was translated by Schiller in 1788. The 
theme was also dramatized by Racine in Iphigfyiie en Aulide, 
Cf . Intr. p. xxxvi. 

425-430. This passage does not occur in the earlier versions« 
Agameninon's consent to the sacrifice of his daughter is not 
to be considered in the same category with the crimes of 
Atreus and Thyestes, for it was a sacrifice mado in painful 
Submission to the inscrutable will of the goddess. Therefore 
even this cruel deed of Agamemnon could not destroy 
Iphigenia^s love and reverence for her father. 

431-2. iStätl for (Snltlxtu Cf. Schiller's Maria Stuart, 
1. 2451. where Mary says to Elizabeth: „^ bin @uer 5ldntg^ 
It is to be noticed that in Iphigenia's Statement here there 
are implied three reasons why the king should desist from hla 
suit. She is a grandchild of Atreus and hence belongs to a 
criminal race; she is the daughter of Agamemnon and hopes 
to be some day reunited to her family, and above all, having 
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been rescued by Artemis and placed as a priestess in her 
temple, she belongs exclusively to the goddess. The expres- 
sion bet @5ttin Eigentum was added in the final Version. 

438-9. Cf. here the words of Iphigenia in the drama of 
La Grange-Chancel, Oreateet Pylade^ where the priestess gives 
practically the same reason for the rejection of the king's 
suit: 

'Laisse en paix une fiUe aux autels d^vou^e/ 

442. iSt^eiit/ viz. ' the appearance' or 'semblance' of death 
in Aulis. 

445 f. i^ren flBeg, viz. the life which the goddess has 
chosen for me. — Jättc . . . grfeffeÜ? dubitative subj., 
'should I have bound myTself?' The imperfect and plu- 
perfect subjunctives are often used to express a doubt or an 
emphatic denial of a real or an assumed assertion. 

447. CEiti Qt\6^vx üot \i^, viz. bon meiner @5tttn. In 
modern prose we should say um ein 3^*^*" ^^^ ^* S3ttten 
with the direct object of the thing occurs often in the Bible 
and in poetry. — toenn i(^ Bleuen foCtte ; Iphigenia implies 
that she has not yet received such a sign from the goddess 
to remain in Tauris, and therefore still hopes to retum some 
day to Greece. 

450-451. A familiär Quotation. 

455. entgegen, to be taken with fel^nen m\x% ' how I must 
long to meet \ 

457-60. These lines were added in the final Version. 

460. bon Säur an Säulen, unusual for bon 6äu(e )u Säule. 
For other examples of this combination of the sing, and 
the plu. cf. 11. 1747-8 and FavM, 11. 29 and 4658. 

463. ®o le^r^ )urü(f I Not to be taken literally, but as 
an expression of the king's anger and impatience at the 
rejection of his suit. 

470-1 f. bem 93oter . . . lodtt; Thoas may here have Medea 
in mind, who left her father, the king of Colchis, to foUow 
Jason. — bem ©emo^I, a reference to Helen, who deserted 
her husband Menelaus. 
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472. roft^e, here in the sense of *rash', 'hasty'. Cf. 
11. 1824, 2031. 

474. golbnr 3un0(> golben is a favorite word with 
Goethe and Schiller in the sense of excellent, worthy, or 
beautiful. — Cf. the Greek ;tpi;o-eoS, * golden \ which is also 
frequently used by the Greek poets to denote excellence, 
perfection. So orators of a high order were designated by 
the Greeks as ;t/ai;o-ücrro>uoi,, ' golden-mouthed '. Cf . 11. 1111, 
1198, 1615. 

475. beimi tMn f&tfttti; cf. U. 293 ff. and note. 

476. fii, is emphatic. 

479. Xo^ {oOt ic^'d u. f. tv.^^od^ l^ätte td^ awi) baS tttoaxka 
foUen.— lonbebt ging; ge^en with the Infinitive without gu is 
now unusual, except in colloquial speech, although it 
occurred qnite often in older German and has survived in 
a few expressions such as f)i>ajteren, fd^Iafen, betteln ge^en« 
Cf. the French aller with the Infinitive and note to 11.99- 
100. 

483. bie SBoffeiT rineiS SBeiBeiS, viz. the firmness of woman 
in times of trial and the steadfastness of her convictions. 
Cf. 11. 791 ff. 

486. imielonntmit .«« mir; because Thoas in his present 
• passion does not realize that his marriage to her would not 
make him happy, unless she really loved him (unbelannt 
mit bir), and because the king does not fully appreciate 
her intense longing to retum to Greece (unbefannt mit 
mir). 

490 ff. In the drama of La Grange-Chancel Iphigenia 
rejects in similar terms the king's proposal of marriage: 

* Les dieux n'approuvent point ton hymen avec moy.' 

OreHe et Pylade, I, 3. 

493 ff. For the stichom)rthy of this passage cf . note to 11, 
74-77. 

494. Cf. Schiller's Piccolomini, 1. 1840. 

496. ber Sturm; the earlier versions have: nber @tUTm ber 
Seibenfc^ft "• 
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497. IO«|I, ironical. 

490 f. %tttbiti fUt^t u. f. to., reference to Tantalus and 
bis relation to the Olympian gods. Cf. Intr. pp. xi-xii. 

öOl. tth%thtttnen, cf. the Greek yrjyevtfU The word 
occurs frequently in Goethe's works. Cf. 1. 1370. Sarcastic- 
ally Thoas contrasts himself with Tantalus, the son of Zeus. 

503 ff. 3«^ Bin ein SRenfi^, viz. I am but human and am 
irritated when my purposes are crossed. The king has 
regained his composure and says this in excuse of his fonner 
ungenerous remark, but he cuts short the interview, fearing 
that he might again be carried away by anger. — ^The king's 
command to restore the human sacrifices b not merely a 
threat. He means what he sa3rs. Arkas infonned us that 
only with great difficulty had Iphigenia been able through 
her power of gentle persuasion to induce the king to abolish 
the himian sacrifices. Now that his suit is rejected, the 
spell of Iphigenia's beneficent influence is broken, and he 
readily reverts to the old reasons for continuing the cruel 
practice. Although he formerly admitted that Iphigenia 
brought blessing to his land (cf. 11. 281 ff.), we may well believe 
him that some discontented people murmured against the 
discontinuance of the human sacrifices and clamored loudly 
fortheir restoration when his only son and heir had beenkilled 
in battle (cf. 11. 516 ff.). Disappointed in his hopes, he now 
distrusts the influence of Iphigenia; the demands of the dis- 
contented faction of his people seem now just to him, and so 
he Orders the restoration of the human sacrifices. 

516. bir Sinnen, instead of bte Sinne. The weak form 
occurs quite frequently in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
Goethe uses it often to avoid a hiatus, as here, or for the 
sake of the rime. Cf. Faust Pt. 1, 11. 431, 1633, etc. 

518 f. mfen fie • * * liBer mii^, 'hold me responsible for', 
'accuse me of '. 

522 ff. Cf. here the similar thought in Eurip. Iph, Tawr,, 
U. 386 ff.: 

eyco ßJiev ovv 
Td TavrdXov ^eotatv ioriauara 
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ciniara Kpivoo, leatSoi ya^^rai ßopa, 
Tovi S*€vBdS*y avrovi ovrai dv^pooitoKTovovi, 
eii rpv Beor ro <t>av\oy avatpepeiv SokgS' 
ovSera ydp ai/iai Satjaoviov eivai icaKov» 

* Nay, I hold unworthy credence 
The banquet given of Tantalus to the Gods, — 
As though the Gods could savour a child's fleshi 
Even so, this folk, themselves man-murderers, 
Chaise on their Goddess their own sin, I ween; 
For 1 belle ve that none of Gods is vile.' 

Iphigenia's view of the gods as beneficent is confirmed by 
fehe action of the drama. Cf . Intr. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

523-5. A populär Quotation. 

523. In the earlier versions the additional thought occurs: 
,,%erf &N '^ Unterirbifd^n mit »lut utib biefen tft bad ^lut bet ^tete 
2ah\a\r 

529. mit Idf^t Betoeglic^rr 93mtimft, because human reason 
is easily swayed by arguments and change of circumstances. 

532. The fact that two strangers have just been seized 
on the shores of Tauris prepares us for the appearance of 
Orestes and Pylades'at the beginning of the second act, 
and the command to sacrifice them gives a strong Impulse 
to the action of the drama. This command threatens to 
destroy the purifying and civilizing work of Iphigenia in 
Tauris and compel her to act contrary to her deepest religious 
and moral convictions. Moreover, Thoas promised to allow 
her to retum home, if an opportunity to do so should ever 
present itself (cf. 11. 293 ff.). Somehow she must get into 
oommunication with her family, but how eise is this possible 
except through strangers who may accidentally come to 
the shores of Tauris? — and now she is commanded to sacrifice 
all strangers. 

536. ttfiti, 'origmal'; rrd|te9-vc(^&^t0e9, toorauf bie ©öttiit 
ein ^fUdfi l^at, say ' due '* 
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SCENE 4. 

The first act ends as it began with a prayer to the goddess 
(cf. note at the end of Scene 1). In the first scene she prayed 
for a retum to her fatherland, now she pTa3rs that she be 
spared shedding human blood. Her great mental agitation 
is expressed here by the irregulär metre. Each line has 
four feet and consists of trochees and dactyls. The endings 
are usually femmine except in 1. 541. The praise of the 
goddess with which this monologue opens and its general 
wise reflections give to it something of the natura of the 
Greek choral ode. Cf . Intr. p. ciii. 

The following is the metre of the first six lines: 

538. — '^l — ^-'l — »wv^ I — >-"w 

539. — ^'1 — v»^N-'| — v^v-'l — >^ 

540. — *«— ' — ^"^ "-^ I — **^ "^-^ I — *^ 
541. — ^^ — ^-^ I — N-/ ^*^ I — 

542. — ws-/| — vw.| — ws- 

543. '^l N-'W] N-^S-. 

538 ff. She refers here to her own rescue by Diana in 
Aulis. 

540. r|mm, here » gef üJ^Hof en, ol^ne 2^etlnal^me, 'inexorable'. 
©efd^id'-Sd^faL The conception here of Diana wresting 
Iphigenia from the very arms of inexorable Fate is, strictly 
speaking, not in accord with the Greek notion of the 
supremacy of Fate, whose decrees icannot be changed even 
by the gods themselves. But probably the poet simply 
intends to express here in a forcible way Iphigenia's faith 
in the great power of her patron goddess. When her death 
seemed inevitable in Aulis, the goddess rescued her, and 
so she may help her again in her present critical Situation. 

543. bir gut bütilt, for the older and more correct bid^ 
bünft. Cf. U. 718 and 1415. 

546-8. These lines were added in the final Version. Cf. 
here Goethe's poem An den Mond (1778), 11. 3-8. Goethe 
frequently experienced the soothing effect of the light of 
the moon and expressed it in bis poetry. 
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519. tnt^ültt bom Ißlvd; enthalten is here used in the sense 
of ahffalitn or feml^olten. So also in Luther. Cf . Eurip. Iph, 
Taur,, 1. 994: 

€r<f>aytji re ydp afji x^^P diCaXXd^ai/iev av» 

' So of thy slaughter shall my hands be clean/ 

551. jttfilOig, here in the sense of unabftd^tltd^. 

552. iroiurig-itstioiCligeti, a Compound coined by Goethe. 
The poet means here a person who against his will (unhnUtg, 
Latin invüvs) is obliged to kill a man, and is thereby cast 
into sorrow (traurig). Transl. 'reluctant and sorrowing*. 
For similar bold Compounds cf. 11. 1005, 1189, 1345. 

553. 03{r Stttttbett, viz. the times of dejection when a 
spirit of self-criticism comes upon man. — ff^redfett/ sc. tl^n. 

554 ff. Iphigenia's firm belief in the goodness and for- 
giveness of the gods Stands out in marked contrast to the 
pessimistic view of the nature of the gods held by the other 
members of her family. Cf . Intr. pp. Ixxxiv-lxxxv. 

555. flBeit berÜreiteie, probably suggested by the Homeric 
noXvcTCept/if ' wide-spread' (cf . Odyssey XI, 1. 365, and Iliad 
II, 1. 804). ®t\^U^itx btr aXntfi^eit; cf. the Homeric y^^oi 
drSpSy (Iliad XII, L 23). 

557 ff. bem SterBItc^en; note the antithesis to bie UnfterSltd^en 
in 1. 554. iooOm t|m gerne. . . laffeti, 'they willingly grant 
and permit him for a while to enjoy with them the de- 
lightful aspect of their own etemal heaven '. Of . here the 
Electra of Euripides, 11. 1349 ff. 

Act II, ScENB 1. 

The friendship of Orestes and Pylades was proverbial in 
antiquity. The drama of Euripides and almost all the 
French and German dramas treating the Orestes theme 
develop at great length the extraordinary nobility of this 
friendship. — ^We may assume that Orestes and Pylades have 
at the command of Thoas been brought to the grove of the 
temple to be sacrificed by the priestess. They are both 
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fettered, and the guards who have brought them in, have 
remained behind so that they do not appear upon the stage. 
The scene m its Situation and sentiments has some points 
of resemblance to the scene between Admetus and Hercules 
in Wieland's Alceste, Act III, Scene 4. Cf. Intr. p. civ. 

561 ff. Orestes, overburdened by the consciousness of his 
guilt incurred through the murder of his mother, welcomes 
death as a release from his torments. 

562. (oirb mdtir Seele fiiütt, because the Furies, not being 
allowed to enter the sacred grove of the temple, have for 
the time being ceased to torture him. 

563. U^QÜett; the inflectional ending with proper names 
often occurs in the 18th Century, but is very unusual to-day. 
Cf . 11. 49 and 722. 

564. Slac^egeifter, viz. Furies, who began to pursue Orestes 
immediately after the murder of his mother Clytsenmestra« 
They were three in number, Tisiphone, Alecto and Megsra, 
were descended from the old gods,and lived in the lower world. 
Originally they were regarded as the avengers of every 
moral law of the universe, whether committed by gods or men. 
Later on their sphere of action was restricted to the family, 
and they inexorably pursued and avenged every wrong done 
to the sacred ties of family, and especially the murder of 
kindred. They had brazen feet so that they were tireless 
in their pursuit. Their features were hideous, expressing 
wild lust for the blood of their victims; their hair was made 
of serpents. Escape from them was impossible, for with th'eir 
tireless energy they could always reach their human prey, 
With torch swung on high they pursued their victim, until 
they destroyed him or drove him to madness. The ancients 
feared even to mention their names and used circumlocution 
for that purpose. (Cf . Eurip. Orestes, 11. 408 ff.) Goethe calls 
them by various names, viz. bie Unterirbtfd^en (11. 581, 727), 
^daengeiftet (1. 629), and Sarben 0- 588). Their terrible 
appearance and their dread offices are most effectively 
described in the Eumenides of iEschylus. 

569-570. This pessimistic Interpretation of the oracle of 
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Apollo is quite characteristic of his present dejected frame 
of mind. Hans Morsch has pointed out tlie striking resem- 
blance between this passage and the foliowing lines of Johann 
Elias Schlagers drama Geschwister auf Taurien (1737), III, 4: 

3a, «pi^öbu«, bu Ht SRed^t 2)etn 2lu«f%mid^ tft etfüttet 

3)ad @nbe memer 3lot 

t^nb' vi) im Xtntptl f}\tt, o&gleid^ burd^ meinen Stob. 

Cf. Morsch, Vorgeschichte von Goethe's Iphigenie in Viertel- 
Jahrschrift für Litter aturgeschichte, Vol. IV, p. 88, See also 
Intr. pp. xxxvi ff. 

571. ritte ®3tter|att)l, referred by some to Apollo, whom 
Orestes now regards as the cause of all his misfortunes, for it 
was Apollo who commanded him to murder his mother in 
Order to avenge his father. But in view of the next line it 
seems better to refer the word to the Furies, who have been 
pursuing and torturing him ever since he murdered his mother. 

574. fitttn^ (&nltl, may refer to both Orestes and Pylades, 
for both were grandsons of Atreus, but from what follows 
it appears that Orestes refers to himself . 

576. ioie meine U^nen; he refers to Atreus, who was 
murdered by -^gisthus, the only surviving son of Thyestes, 
and possibly also to Pelops, who was slain by his father 
Tantalus, but afterward restored to life. Cf. Intr. pp. xii 
and xiv. 

577. J^anmtviüht, a compoimd coined by Goethe. 

579. im Uertoorfnen SSinlel, ' in a wretched or despicable 
comer', as opposed toa glorious death upon the battlefield 
as is worthy of a hero. 

580. ^er n«|berioanbte SRetu^elmiirber, viz. ^Egisthus, who 
was the cousin of Agamemnon (see genealogical table) and 
who with the help of Cl)rt8emnestra ensnared and killed 
Agamemnon in the bath. Cf. 11. 891-900. 

581 ff. The thought of the murder of Agamemnon by 
iEgisthus naturally recalls to him his own murder of Cly- 
tsemnestra, and, seized by this terrible memory, he thinks 
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that he again sees the Furies, and begs them to desist. The 
description of the Furies in this passage and in 11. 1052 ff. 
was doubtless influenced by the Eumenides of .^Ischylus, 
11. 244 ff. (cf. note to 1. 564). But whereas m .^Ischylus the 
Furies appear bodily upon the stage, they never do so in our 
drama. Goethe conceives them as the avenging spirits 
dwelling within Orestes, creatures of his overwrought fancy, 
which in his intense consciousness of guilt he actually believes 
to See and to hear. Schiller when he undertook the revision 
of the drama in 1802 (cf. Intr. pp. Ixviii ff.) was especially 
dissatisfied with this feature of the play. With his strong 
sense for what was theatrically effective he would have pre- 
ferred the bodily representation of the Furies upon the 
stage. On Jan. 22, 1802, he wrote to Goethe: »Dreft fclbft 
ift baS ^ebenÜtd^fte im ©anjen; ol^ne fetten tft fein Dreft, ut^ 
Je^ ba bte Urfad^e feinet 3uf^^>^^^ "^ ^<^ ^^^ 6inne f oUt, ba fte 
bloiS im @emüt ift, fo ift fein guftanb eine ^u lange unb ^u einförmige 
Dual, ol^ne ©egenftanb." But such a bodily representation of 
the Furies would have ill accorded with the spirit of Goethe's 
play, which Schiller himself characterized very happily in 
the same letter: ,,6ee(e möd^te id^ e$ nennen, tvaS ben eigentlid^ 
SBoT^ug babon auimac^," 

581. i^r Unterirb'fi^m, cf. note to 1. 564. 

582. no(4 brm )Blitt, to be taken with f^ürenb l^e^, 1. 584. 
i^r would ordinarily follow the relative bie. Transl. 'Ye 
infernal beings who, like hounds let loose, hunt (me) by 
the scent of the blood which, etc.' Goethe here foUows 
iEschylus in the conception that the blood of the mother 
which sprinkled Orestes when he committed the murder 
never dries up, but continues to trickle down his Steps, 
and thus marks the path for the Furies. Cf. Eumenides, 11. 
244 ff. 

588. Sorben, from Latin larvae 'spectres', viz. tortured 
spirits of evil-doers which occasionally rise in hideous forms 
from Hades, terrifying men. It is therefore fitly used here 
ifor the Furies. Cf . note to 1. 564. In the first prose Version 
wefind: „Saröen be§ @rebu§". 
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592. IBotml/ here « SSerbannung. After the murder of 
Clytsemnestra Orestes was outlawed and banished from 
Mycense. Cf . Eurip. Orestes, 11. 46 ff. — unff^ttlbigett ®ettiiffett, 
becanse Pylades had accompanied his friend and cousin when 
he went to Mycense to commit the murder, and then went 
into volimtary exile with him. However, according to the 
Orestes of Euripides (11. 765-768) Pylades actually assisted 
Orestes in the murder, whereupon his father Strophius drove 
him from home. — Cf. with this passage the following lines 
of Johann Elias Schlegel's Geschwister auf Taurien, Act III, 
Sc, 4: 

JStixx bu, mein treufter ^^eunb, berbitterft mir ba« Sterben. 
^, toarum mu^ vS^ btd^ BugleidSf ^^ ^^^ betbetben«'' 

See note to 11. 569-570. 

593. Line of six feet. — ^^rmtfrlonb, viz. Hades. 

598 ff. bitrc^ bie berioomten ^fobe « « • anf)ttioitibeti^ a 
metaphor derived from the legend of Theseus, to whom 
Ariadne gavea clue of thread by which he found his way out 
of the labyrinth in Crete after he had slain the Minotaur. 

601. 3(^ benfr nii^t ben 3^ob. Genien is sometimes used 
in higher diction with the acc. without the preposition to 
emphasize the content of the thought. Cf. 1. 1765. 

606. unfre Sodfen * * • aB|ttf(^neiben; before sacrificing the 
victim, it was customary to cut off alock of hair from the 
forehead and bum it on the altar. Cf . Iliad III, 11. 272-273. 

608 ff. Cf . here the encoiuaging words of Hercules to 
Admetus: 

„^etn Ruftanb jammert mid^, Slbmet, 
^d^ füllte betnen 6(i^metj. ^o<^ ^ur SSerjtoeiflung fttdt 
Äetn eblet 5Wann l^etabl — ^SBie? hnir SIbmet 
9Hd^ immer ein Slkte^ter 
S)er ®ötter?— 2ßo ift fein SBertraun 

Wieland, AlceBte, III, 4. 

See introductory note to this scene. 

609. ViWBXvA, here in the sense of ' despondency '. — jitici» 
fcinb, viz. in the promise of Apollo, 11. 610 ff. Orestes' 
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dotibt in the anude ol Apollo vül fiiw if J Ute tlie danger 
because in such a f rune <^ mind he will do nothiog to mvert it. 

610 ff. The otteiance ci the oiade is hcve Tagoelj stated, 
as its ezact woiding is not to be giTcn tiU the end of the 
diama, U. 2113 ff. PyladcB lays hcve qiecial ntfim npaa 
the Word fHudU^, his meaning beiog that if the god 
promised hdp, a retnm to Greece was tadtlj implied. He 
thas tries to dtspei Orestes' -^oomy intorpietatioo of the 
oiade in U. 56^570. 

613. This Statement does not seem to agree with the 
ambiguity ci the words of the oiade in IL 2113 ff. But 
Pylades means to say that it is wiong to attribote nUen- 
tunud ambiguity to the orades of the gods. In this diama 
it is human short-sigfatedneBS that makes the oiade of 
Apollo seem ambiguous. After Orestes is freed frcMn the 
Furies, he discovers in a critical moment the real meaning 
of the oracle and recognizes in it the beneficent puipoees of 
Apollo toward him. Cf . U. 2108 ff. 

615 ff. Cf . the prose veision of 1781 : JSUkc \a% \nt inndk 
^ede bc9 SebeiiS Iwn Rinb^ an f(^ um baS |artc fyxapt Unter 
mn ^Obitter, bie beS ahoef enben ®tmäj^ ttrga^ tmic^ k^ gcbtiidt 
^ouf.'' The resemblance of Orestes to his father constanüy 
reminded Clytsmnestra of her guilt and so she treated 
him with coldness and reserve. 

620. ^\Vi, adv. with fa^ G- 621). The word indicates here 
her sullen brooding over the criminal conduct of her mother. 

623. tAt, temporal, equivalent to tocnn or tim^reiib. The 
earlier versions read: ,Xottta pe toetnte*. 

628. dl !«m btr 3:«g— he is probably thinking here of his 
matricide, although he may possibly be referring to the day 
when his father was murdered. Cf. 11. 635-6. — Pylades 
intemipts him to tum his thoughts to more cheerful subjects. 
Orestes is, however, so overburdened with the consciousness 
of guilt that his thoughts irresistibly revert to the scenes of 
horror, so that the efforts of Pylades to calm him not only 
prove f utile, but even deepen his gloom and despair. Witi 
fine art the poet makes us feel that confession would now 
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have been a relief to him, and thus prepares us for the 
great confession in the next act (III, 2), which bursts forth 
with all the violence of long-suppressed emotion. 

629. ^BDettgeifier, viz. Furies. Goethe uses in this drama 
^oße as synonymous with Hades. Cf . ^dQenfd^d, 1. 1154. 

632-3. A familiär quotation. 

632. gtiiett, here in the sense of tüd^tigen. 

636. b«=alg; cf. 1. 644.— tttiloiatg, 'against his will', 
' reluctantly ', ref erring to his unnatural death. Cf. note to 
1. 552. Some commentators Interpret the word in its usual 
meaning of ' indignant ' ; in that case it would ref er to Aga- 
menmon's feelings upon discovering the treachery of his 
wife. But this Interpretation seems weak in this passage. — 
Crfitif Latin word for Hades. Cf . note to 1. 40. 

639. loorbm, for getuorben; it is the older form of the 
past participle, and unless used as an auxiliary, occurs only 
in poetry. 

641-2. Cf. the words of Pylades in SchlegePs Geschwister 
auf Taurten, III, 4: 

„^ mag letn anbreS SeBen, 
Slld bad bev ^immel imt mit bir ^ugletd^ gegeben.'' 

644. ^«, to be taken also with )}flegte, 1. 646. Cf. note 
to 1. 636.— freie <Bthit, for gretftatt. For the youth of Orestes 
at the court of his uncle Strophius cf . Intr. p. xv. 

650. mtt nenem SeBen^a great improvement on «mit neuer 
2i>rl^ett \ which is the reading of the earlier vereions. 

651. SRKr, wanting in the earlier versions and here intro- 
duced probably for emphasis. 

652. meiner Äot; originally bergeffen was followed by 
the genit., a usage which was still quite common in the 
18th Century, but gradually the acc. supplanted the genit., 
which is now used only in poetry and in elevated diction. 

654. Cf. Eurip, Iph, Taut,, 1. 674, where Pylades sajrs: 

* 'Twere base that I live on, when thou art dead.' 
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655. The thought of this line is brought out more clearly 
in the earlier versions: „Tlti betner £iebe ^u mir begann bein 
©enb!" 

656. boS ttngftUf^e, here in the sense of bad ftngfttgenbe, bad 
Bdjittdlvift, bad (Sntfet^k^. 

662-3. ^fr92if^fte/thefirst'. Cf. here the line in Gotter's 
drama Orest und Ekktra, II, 1, where Orestes exclaims: 

„Tim Unglflddftem bergtftet aud^ betn Seben." 

Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter was a friend of Goethe, and his 
drama Oreat und Elektro, produced in Weimar in 1772, 
was well known to the poet. Traces of its influence are 
perceptible in our drama. Cf . Intr. pp. xxxviii-xxxix. 

665-6. A familiär Quotation. 

666 ff. (Bto^t Xttttn ? Words uttered in a spirit of melan- 
choly and suggesting the thought that the great deeds they 
dreamed of in their youth will never be realized. The 
depressed mood of Orestes makes him see the varied pictures 
of his boyhood days as through a veil, and the elegiac tone 
of his words enhances the pathos of this famous passage. 
Possibly the poet has here in mind his own friendship with 
Karl August during his first years of residence in Weimar. 
There is a Suggestion of Rousseau 's sentimentalism and his 
devotion to nature in this passage. 

670. 8rttft itiib Sauft; both words probably refer to 
physical strength. Some, however, take SBruft in the sense 
of courage, Cf. note to Sruft unb Wlad, 1. 328. — bem 
|o$m U^nlemi; in the prose versions we find the plural 
unfern Sl^nl^erm^ which shows that Orestes refers here 
to his ancestors in general. The Substitution of the sing, 
in the collective sense of 'ancestry' for the plur. is more 
poetic. 

671. fo, refers to the thought of the preoeding line, viz. 
like our ancestors. Although Orestes says that in their 
youth they took as their modeis the strength and prowess 
of their ancestors, his description applies better to such 
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heroes as Hercules, Theseus, or Perseus than to the descend- 
ants of Tantalus. 

673. Uiib bann, sc. toenn of 1. 668 with the verbs fajen 
0. 674), f^nelten (1. 675) and lag (1. 676). 

678-9. Just as the stars seemed to appear to them in ever 
growing numbers as they were gazing upon the vaults of 
heaven, so future deeds of heroism rose innumerable before 
their Imagination. 

681-9. To encourage Orestes, whose words imply that 
they had only dreamed of great deeds but had accomplished 
none, Pylades explains that the glorious deeds of past heroes 
as they have been transmitted to posterity owe much of 
their beauty and inspiriting quality to the idealizing process 
of a long series of minstrels. In reality, however, the deeds 
of their ancestors were as laborious and fragmentary as 
their own. Cf . here Schiller's poems Die Ideale^ and Erwartung 
und Erfüllung. 

681. bringt/ for the now usual brängt, occurs frequently 
in the 18th Century. Cf. Faust, Pt. 1,1. 495. 

689. Biblical language. a. 7. Corinthians XIII, 9; Ps. 
XC, 10. For the influence of the Bible upon the thought 
and language of Goethe cf. Goethe- Jahrbuch VIII, 187 ff. 
— eitel, used here in the now obsolete sense of ntd^d afö or 
lauter, 'mere*. It occurs frequently in this sense in 
Luther. — Notice that this line has but three feet. 

694 ff. ilrem ^^atttn, viz. the idealized forms of our 
ancestors created by poetic fancy, which like the gods 
(göttergletd^) seem to dwell far beyond us upon the highest 
mountain peaks. 

697-700. Meaning: I do not esteem a man whose deeds are 
done not for their own sake but for glory and the approbation 
of the World. You, Orestes, have acted from higher motives, 
and therefore should thank the gods that, while still so 
young (fo frü^), you have been able to accomplish so much 
(fo biel), Pylades refera to the fact that Orestes avenged 
his father in pursuance, as he believed, of the wishes of the 
gods. The thought of 11. 699-700 is more clearly expressed 
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in the prose Version: ^Dein bu barfft ben ©ditent reid^Ik^ botiten 
für bad, tvad |te burd^ bid^, ben Jüngling, fd^n getan.'' 

706. Uiitt, here in the sense of ^öd^ftc. 

707. ®(^IS(^ter, 'butcher', expresses here Orestes' dis- 
gust at the dced. 

708. bac^ lirref|rtm, 'whom, after all, I revered', a 
fine touch not found in the earlier versions. The prose 
Version reads : „Wtxd) f^ahm fte )um 6d^(äd^ audertoten, ^um ^tbet 
meiner üRutter/ ^um unerhörten ^äiiftt unerhörter Sd^onbtat" 
The words were inserted to suggest the filial piety of Orestes, 
which he had to suppress to carry out what he believed to 
be the wishes of the gods. 

710. ^urc^ ilrm SSint u. f. to. This expression is lacking 
in the earlier versions and was introduoed to suggest 
the motives which induced Orestes to murder his mother 
'whom he after all revered'. The word SBinI/hint\ 'inti- 
mation', has given rise to much discussion. Fraedrich in 
Zeitschrift für den deutschen Unterricht ^ Vol. XI, pp. 598-601, 
refers the word to the recent oracle of Apollo (11. 563 ff.) which 
promised to give to Orestes permanent release from the 
Furies in Tauris. The dejected and pessimistic Orestes finds 
now in his impending death the real meaning of the oracle. 
But it is highly improbable that Orestes should refer to the 
utterance of the oracle (stated in 11. 2113 ff.), the meaning 
of which seems to him now quite clear (cf. 11. 563-570), as 
SBtnt Moreover, the context clearly indicates that he is 
here thinking not of his impending death, but of the murder 
of Clytsemnestra and all the terrible sufferings which it 
entailed. Therefore some critics (e.g. Kern, Althaus, and 
others) interpret 2Btn! as referring to the command of Apollo 
to Orestes to murder his mother. According to the Greek 
tragedians such an express command was given by Apollo 
(cf, Intr. p. xv), but Orestes, after executing it, nevertheless 
became a prey to the Furies. So we find in the drama of 
iEüschylus a glaring contradiction between the command of 
the god and the sufferings of Orestes, for, whether Orestes 
obeyed or disobeyed the command, punishment was sure to 
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follow. Cf. Intr. p. xxii. Such a command of Apollo, which 
must inevitably involve Orestes in sin and sufTering, ivould 
have been incompatible with the fundamental religious views 
of Goethe*s drama that the gods were wise, beneficent, 
and just (cf. 11. 522 ff. and note). Besides, nowhere in the 
drama is there any mention of such an express command of 
the Oracle. We must therefore Interpret SBtnl as ref erring 
to Orestes' gloomy belief that the gods expected bim to 
avenge his father by killing his mother. Orestes, notwith- 
standing his natural feelings of piety for his mother, murdered 
her because, according to the religious views of his time, 
he believed that it was his sacred duty to do so. That no 
express command of Apollo is here implied is seen in Orestes' 
fuU confession of his crime to Iphigenia in 11. 1015 £f., where 
not a word is said about a command of the oracle. — in 
@rttnb' gerichtet, because by doing that which he believed to 
be his sacred duty he became a prey to the Furies. — Cf. 
here the words of Admetus to Hercules in Wieland's Alceste 
III, 4: 

„^^, ^eunbl 6t( (bte (S)5itet) l^aben mid^ 
S^ttoorfenl l^ötten nid^ mein glel^nr' 

See Intr. p. civ. 

711. @ie « • • gerichtet; e^ auf eüua^ rid^ten, is uncommon in 
modern German; we should now say auf eltoa^ abfeilen, 'to 
aim at something ', often in the bad sense ' to have a design 
against something', as here. Transl. 'They (the gods) are 
bent upon the ruin of the house of Tantal us '. 

713 ff. A much quoted passage. The sentiments here 
are modern and not Greek, and well express the ideals of 
humanity of Goethe and many of his contemporaries. 

717. ^1 erÜt, now unusual for ed bererbt ftd^« The earlier 
versions have: /,6egen tft erblid^, nid^t f^Iud^". 

720. ber uttl lierberlit; berberben was formerly both strong 
and weak; the strong form was used intransitively, the 
weak transitively, as here. Since the 18th Century the 
weak form occurs rarely, the strong form being üsed both 
transitively and intransitively, but in the present instanoe 
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we should now usually say htx und m& SSetberBen fHii^t 
Orestes refera to the fact that they have been captüred and 
brought to the temple to be sacrificed at the altar of the 
goddess. 

721 ü, Cf. here the address of Hercules to Admetus in 
Wieland's Alceste III, 4. Hercules like Pylades tries to raise 
the courage of his despondent friend with the foUowing 
ivords: 

„^t\xtt\>, jtveifle ntd^! 

i^i n)itb et Ibaltenl 

dixx^ beinen md surüdfl 

2)ie ©Otter toaltenl 

3^ Seifad ift ber 2:ugenb @o(b; 

&te ftnb ben frommen bolb 

Unb toerben betn @ef(^ 

SBalb umgeftalten.'' 

713-17. A very populär quotation. 

721. rrtoartf/ used here in the sense of toatte or toartc 

722 ff. Orittgfit btt bie Sc^ioefter u. f. tu. Note the ambiguous 
words of the oracle. Since Orestes and Pylades could not 
know of the existence of Iphigenia in Tauris, but believed 
that she was sacrificed in Aulis, they naturally interpreted 
the Word 6(^eftet to refer to the sister of Apollo, viz. to the 
image of Diana which was to be captüred and brought to 
Delphi. In the Iphigenia of Euripides the image of the 
goddess, ayaXjiia ^eäi, isclearly referred to in the oracle of 
Apollo. Cf . note to 11. 610 ff. 

723. ^tlp^i, Greek AeXipoi, a small town of Phocis at 
the foot of Mount Pamassus and six miles f rom the Corinthian 
Gulf. It was world-renowned as the seat of the oracle of 
Pythian Apollo. In all the earlier versions Goethe wrote 
^Ip^ol, a form used also by Gotter and Count Friedrich von 
Stolberg. According to Euripides the statue was to be 
brought to Athens. It has been suggested that this deviation 
from Euripides may be due to Goethe's Intention to write 
another Iphigenia drama the scene of action of which 
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was to take place in Delphi, where Iphigenia and Orestes 
were to arrive after leaving Tauris. Cf. note to 1. 49, also 
Kuno Fischer, Goethes Iphigenie^ pp. 14-15. 

724. bflii ebel benftr viz. the civilized Greeks as contrasted 
with the barbarous Scythians. 

729. gem^'gm; gentl^ig is now obsolete, but in older 
German and in the 18th Century it was frequently used for 
tui^tg. 

738. feltf om, ' by stränge accident '. 

739. fie)tDttngeit/ viz. by the gods. The very fact that 
they have been captured and brought to the very shrine of the 
sacred image, seems to the optimistic Pylades a sure sign 
that the gods intend to help them in their dangerous under- 
taking. 

740. ^vi, here»9latfcl^(u^ 
742-3. A familiär Quotation. 

744-5. For the atonement of serious crimes the gods fre- 
quently required the execution of some very difficult and 
dangerous tasks for the benefit of humanity. Such, for 
instance, were the labors of Hercules, Perseus, and others. 
In the same way Pylades interprets the mission of Orestes in 
Tauris. Cf . Schiller's Kampf mit dem Drachen, 11. 74 ff., and 
See Intr. pp. xviü-xix. 

746. enbett, here for boDenben. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

750. liott metner fi^ioereit @ttm, a great improvement upon 
the earlier versions, which have »bon meiner 6eele*. The 
change was probably made with reference to ben €c^nbel 
of the foUowing line. 

751 ff. Cf. note to 1. 582. 

757. I^nrien, has here three syllables. 

762. Ulliffen, for the Latin form of the Greek Odysseus, 
cf. note to 1. 40. The character of Pylades as conceived 
by Goethe actually resembles that of Od3rs8eus in shrewdness 
and in fertility of resources when danger is imminent. We 
find a similar conception of his character in Euripides. Cf 
Orestes, 11. 1403 ff. 

763-7. A much-quoted passage. 
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764 f. ^em • • • na^mbtiitt, ' whom he emulates in bis 
laborious ascent to Olympus'. Pylades seems to have here 
Hercules in mind, who after bis deatb was admitted to 
Ol3niipus. Cf. here the words of Hercules in Wieland's 
Alceste 111, S: 

„3)urd^ nie erhörte, butd& ben ©rbenföl^nm 
aSerfagte 3:oten jott, o SBatcr Reu8, 
35cin 6ol^n ben SBeg fid^ jum Dli^mjpuä öffnen." 

766. A similar sentiment is expressed by Odysseus in the 
Philoctetes of Sophocles, 11. 108 ff.: 

NE, ovtc ataxpov tfyei Sffza rd ipevd^ Xeyetv; 
OJ. ovtc, ei TO (TQo^vai ye to i/fevSoi ipepet. 

* Ne. Thou thinkest it no shame, then, to speak falseboods? 
Od. No, if the falsebood brings deliverance.' 

Jebb's Transl. 

768. In bis straightforwardness and love of trutb Orestes 
resembles bis sister Iphigenia. Cf. 11. 1405 ff. and Intr. pp. 
Ixxxvii and c. 

772-3. Cf. 11. 122 ff. 

774. i&in reinri $er), not found in the earlier versions, and 
ittserted to emphasize the reputation of Iphigenia among 
the Taurians. 

777. timojonen, a mythical race of warlike women who 
are supposed to have dwelt on the coast of the Black Sea in 
the region of the river Thermodon in Asia Minor, and hence 
opposite to the kingdom of Thoas. They played a prominent 
röle in the Trojan war when, under their queen Pentbesilea, 
they came to the assistance of the Trojans. 

779. li^iH 9i4^, * bright (gentle) sway', viz. her humane 
activity among the Taurians. 

781. Breite IRac^t -bie ftd^ übetaßl^tn berbrettenbe Sf^ad^t, hence 
' far-extending night '. The darkness of the curse enveloping 
Orestes extends so far that it has cast its deep shadows 
even upon the gentle sway of the priestess, for she has 
been ordered in their case to resume the long-discontinued 
human sacrifices. 
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782. fromme ^litigier, because it Springs from the belief 
that human sacrifices are demanded by the goddess. 
791-3. A much-quoted passage. 
793. liiie = ebenfott)te. 

SCENE 2. 

After 800. @ie stimmi il|m bie Sttüm aB« Pylades is 
unfettered by the priestess because he is to be saerificed to 
Diana, and it was regarded as a good omen if the victims 
were led to the altar without apparent constraint. Cf. 11. 
926-930. So also in the drama of Euripides Iphigenia 
commands the attendants of Orestes and Pylades, 11. 469-470: 

* Unbind the strangers' hands, 
That, being hallowed, they be cbained no more.' 

Cf. also Maria Stuart, 11. 2132-3. 

802. loetibm oli, subjimctive of wish. — tu^, refers to 
both captives. She still hopes in some way to be able to 
save the strangera. 

803-4. A familiär quotation. Cf. a similar sentiment in 
the Philoctetes of Sophocles (11. 234-235). When Neoptole- 
mus addresses Philoctetes in Greek, the latter exclaims: 

gS (piXraroy (poovTffjia, ^ev to Kai Xaßeiv 
npoo'ipBeyfjia toiov(t8^ dvSpoi er xpöy&) fiaKp^. 

* O well-loved sound! Ah that I should indeed be greeted 
by such a man, after so long a time!' 

Jebb's Transl. 

The whole Situation here has also some resemblance to the 
scene in Odyssey VI, 11. 149 ff., where Odysseus Stands in rapt 
admiration before Nausicaa and implores her help. The 
language of Pylades here has a Homeric coloring. 

810. beitt, the old form of the genit., now used only in 
poetry. 

814. giMeriilei^e, cf. note to 1. 45. 

824 ff. The fictitious story told here by Pylades has a 
distinct purpose. From the point of view of Pylades, who 
has consciously chosen Odysseus as his model of cautious, 
circumspect conduct, it seems wisest to conceal their birth 
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and country until he becomes better acquainted with the 
real character of the priestess. His chief aim now is to 
arouse her sympathy, and fearing that she might shrink 
from a man who murdered his mother, he invents a story 
which has but a general resemblance to the real facts. He 
thus prepares the way f or the next scene, in which Orestes him- 
seif reveals to the priestess his identity and his past life. — 
fbti Strtta finb loir; in giving Crete as their birthplace Pylades 
follows the example of Odysseus, who, in the fictitious stories 
he teils of himself, claims Crete three time as his birthplace. 
Cf . Odyssey XIII, 11. 256 ff., XIV, U. 199 ff., and XIX, U. 172 ff. 
Moreover, since Crete was far distant, had a mixed population, 
and was divided into a number of independent principalities 
(cf. Mneid III, 1. 106), he avoids being discovered in his de- 
ception. — ^bel tibrofti; in the 18th Century the inflected forms 
of the genit. of proper names after a definite article were still 
quite common. Cf. *SM Sctbcn be8 jungen SBertl^crä. In 
Schlegel's drama Geschwister auf Taurien, I, 4, Orestes also 
relates a fictitious story to Iphigcnia about his past life and 
fortunes. 

831. bed ^atttS ihoft^ber häfttde or mäd^tige SBater, a con- 
scious Imitation of the Homeric i?, ßirj^ or aBevoi with the 
genit. of the proper name. Cf. Iliad II, 1. 658, 1. 666, and 
V, 1. 781. 

832. jurUdPf/ older form for ^utM, still occurring in 
poetry. 

839. ber ^t\p^i\^t, cf. note to 1. 723. 

840-41. Note his guarded and incomplete Statement of 
the Oracle of Apollo. Cf. 11. 722 ff. and 2113 ff. His purpose 
here is to intimate to the priestess that she would act against 
the will of the gods if she killed them. Wishing to arouse 
sympathy and confidence, Pylades naturally refrains from 
mentioning to the unknown priestess that Apollo commanded 
them to bring 'the sister' back to Greece. 

844. IJiel Xrofa? The casual reference of Pylades to Troy 
in 11. 831-2 is the occasion of this question. The words 
S^eurer ^ann addressed to a stranger indicate her eager 
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interest in the war in which her father played a leading 
part. 

845. üi Hegt, 'it lies', viz. in niins. The brevity of this 
answer \a due to the fact that he wishes to retum at once 
to the subject of their rescue, which is now uppermost inhis 
mind. 

846 f. a. note to 11. 840-41. 

849 ff. f^one feiner u. f. n).; in older German and in 
classic poetry fd^onen is as a nile followed by the genit. In 
modern prose it is followed by the acc. — Pylades, fearing 
that the straightforward Orestes (cf. 1. 768) might reveal 
to her his whole past, tries to impress upon her the danger of 
questioning him too much. 

856. @o gro|, cf. note to 1. 118. 

857. She wishes a füll answer to her question in 1. 844. 
In the earlier versions we read: Jßtxqjifi ti, h\& bu meiner 
9{eugiet genug getan." 

858 ff. Note that Iphigenia herseif related to Thoas the 
Story of the house of Tantalus up to her experience in Aulis. 
Now Pylades in a very natural way resmnes the story of the 
fortunes of her family at the point where she left off. 

858. ^le liole ^iahi, cf. Homeric ainv itroXie^fiov. See 
also Nestor*s account of the Trojan war in Odyssey III, 11. 109- 
200. 

861. itnfrer 93eften, cf. Homeric apia-rr/e?. 

862. 93orliiiren: the Greeks called all non-Greek peoples 
* barbarians' {ßdpßapoi), viz. foreigners. The Greek tragic 
poets applied the term also to the Trojans, as Goethe does 
here. 

863. 9l(^i0; Achilles is naturally mentioned first, for he 
was the foremost hero in the Trojan war, far-famed for his 
strength and beauty. According to one tradition he was 
killed in an assault upon the gates of Troy by an arrow of 
Paris directed by Apollo. For his relation to Iphigenia cf. 
Intr. p. xxviii. — mit feinem fi^Bnen f^reunbe, viz. Patroclus, 
whose beautiful eyes are mentioned in the lliad XXIII, 1. 66. 
He was slain in battle by Hector. Cf. lliad XVI. 
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864. @iltterli{Ibrr»®5iterQeftaIteit and refers totheirsupreme 
beauty. Cf. gdtterglcid^ of 1. 45 and note. 

865. tpolomebel, son of Nauplius of Euboea, a man 
reputed for wisdom and bravery. OdyBseus, whose hostility 
he had incurred, accused him of treason and incited the 
Greeks to stone him to death. Cf. Euripides, Iphigenia in 
Aldis, 1. 198, and Orestes, 1. 433. — tliol Xtlanumi, 'Ajax, son 
of Telamon', in imitation of the GreekAiai 6 TeXa/itovoi. 
Next to Achilles he was the strongest hero among the Greeks 
who fought before Troy. When the arms of the dead 
Achilles, which were to be given to the bravest warrior, were 
adjudged to Odysseus, Ajax was so mortified that he became 
insane and put an end to his life. The drama of Sophodes, 
Ajax, treats of his insanity and death. 

866. be8 9)aterlonbed Xa^ * the light or sim of their father- 
land *, viz. they never retumed home again. The phrase is 
an imitation of the Homeric roarijuov rj^ap. 

867-69. Lines spoken by Iphigenia apart. 

869. liefe ed $er), 'my heart', a literal translation of the 
Homeric (piXov Kfjp or iptXov rfvop. Cf. 1. 923. 

870-71. Cf. Odyssey V, U. 306 f., and ^n&id 1, 1. 94. 

872. ioüfte Sc^reilett, viz. dangers at sea, such as befell 
Menelaus, Odysseus, and the Locrian Ajax on their retum 
from Troy. — ein troitrig iSxitt, refers to the murder of Aga- 
memnon. 

874. 6in ffiit)>Ii(^ oitfgefero^ter ®ott, 'a god in hostile 
anger'. The poet may h&ve here in mind the anger of 
Pallas Athena with the Locrian Ajax, who on the night of the 
sack of Troy tore away the priestess Cassandra from the 
altar of the goddess and then overtumed her statue. As 
punishment for this offense his ship was wrecked at Cape 
Caphareus. 

880 ff. Pylades purposely relates Agamemnon's death in a 
manner which cannot lay him open to the suspicion that 
he is at all interested in the house of Atreus. 

884 f. feelSm^fi tirrgcfeeitiS u. f. h)., viz. fämpft t>erge6end gegen 
ben (gtnbrud be« uncmjorteten, ungel^curcn 2Bortg. 
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886. ^teuniitd, here in the sense (SktftfreunbeiS (Greek 
|fVo5), as the prose Version shows. 

887. na^littli^=a\&3lad)hax\rL 

888 f. Cf. the Antigone of Sophocles, 1. 277. 

892. 9)om 93ob, to be taken with fticg in the next line. 
In the earlier versions we find auS bcm Sabe ftetgenb. — 
mittifft unb ni^ig are postpositive adjectives modifying ber 
Äöntg. According to the Odyssey XI, 11. 409 ff., ^Egisthus and 
Clytaemnestra killed him after a feast. 

894 f. ein f dtenre{(^ . . . ©etoeÜe, ' a garment with many 
folds, which artfully entangled itself \ This description of 
Agamemnon's murder was doubtless influenced by .^Eschylus. 
Cf. his Agamemnon, 11. 1382-3 (Dindorf's Text): 

anetpov aiKpißXrjarpov y ^(ncep ix&voov 
nepiarixi^GO, itXovrov ei/iaroS KaKov. 

*1 threw around him a net, fastened at the ends, like one 
used for inclosing fishes, — a robe of fatal costlinees.' 

Cf. also Choephorcßy 11. 493-4: 

OP.: itedatS dxonXKevToi^ oO' xJpS^Tf^, TCdrep. 
HA.: aiaxpoo? re ßovXevroiaiv ev KaXvjtijtiao'tv. 

Orestes: When you were caught, my father, in shackles not 

forged in brass. 
Electra: Yea, in a coverlet devised for your dishonor. 

Paley's Translation. 

Cf . also the Electra of Euripides, 11^. 154 ff. 

898 f. ft^Ittg Ügifti i(|n. Goethe here deviates from the 
account of ^Eschylus according to which Clytaemnestra 
herseif slew her husband. Cf . Intr. p. xxii. 

899-900. berpUt . . . Jörft. This sentence is lacking in 
the earlier versions. It is most natural to refer berl^üttt to 
11. 894-6. Agamenmon did not die a hero's death in the 
open battlefield, but berl^üttt, viz. enveloped in the many 
folds of the garment which prevented him from seeing his 
enemy and defending himself . Sprenger (Zeitschrift für den 
deutschen Unterricht^ IV, 373 f.), however, suggests that 
Goethe had here in mind the eustom of ancient heroes to 
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Cover their faces before receiving the death-stroke, as it is 
represented by Shakspeare in Julius CcBsar, Act V, Scene 3, 
where Gassius directs bis slave Pindarus as follows: 

' bere take tbou tbe bilts; 
And when my face is cover'd, as 'tis now, 
Guide tbou the sword.' 

But tbe wbole context of tbe passage, especially tbe Situation 
in 11. 894-6, does not favor this interpretation.— öilig in bett 
Xtitn, cf. the Greek eh *Ai6ao ööjiiovi ßatretr, 

903. eine (Bfe Sttft, 'an illicit passion'. 

904 ff. Goethe bere foUows tbe Greek tragic poets wbo, 
wishing to extenuate Cl3rt9emnestra's guilt, represented her 
deed as prompted by her desire to avenge herseif upon 
Agamemnon because he allowed her favorite daughter 
Iphigenia to be sacrificed in Aulis. Cf. tbe Agamemnon of 
iEscbylus, 11. 217-238, the Electra of Sopbocles, 11. 527 ff., 
and the Electra of Euripides, 1. 29. Also tbe French and 
German dramas ascribe to Clytsemnestra the same motive 
for her crime. Cf. La Grange-Cbancel, III, 6; Cr^bülon, 
I, 4; and Gotter, II, 5. For Ipbigenia's attitude toward 
her fatber cf. note to l. 424. 

918, note. fi(^ berpOetüi; as it is not becoming for the 
priestess to betray her agitated feelings, she draws her veil 
over her head and departs in order to recover her self-posses- 
sion. So also Timanthes. (about 400 b.c.) in bis celebrated 
picture of Ipbigenia's sacrifice in Aulis represented Aga- 
memnon as Standing aside, with covered face, so as not to be 
obliged to look upon the sacrifice of bis daughter. The 
ancient artist used this device to avoid representing the 
mental agony of a hero wbo was to lead tbe Greek bosts 
against Troy. Cf. Lessing's fine discussion of this picture 
in Laokoon^ Chap. II. See also Odyssey VIII, 11. 83 ff. 

919 ff. Cf. bere Eurip. Iph, Taur., 11. 660 ff. 

r/$ eorlv tf vedvi^; (»5 *EX.XrfyiK(ai 
dvtfpe^ ijßd^ Tovi r ev IA.ia> Ttoyovi 
voaroy r ^Ax<xtoay vov r iv oioiyoii ao^or 
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KdXx^'^^ '^;tiAAe(öJ r ovofia, Kai rov a^Xtor 
^Aya/iejiiyoy^ a5s (oKreipev rjpcora re ße 
yvvaiKa non6di r . 

*Who is the maiden? With how Greek a heart 
She asked us of the toils in Ilium, 
The host's home-coming, Kalchas the wise seer 
Of birds, Achilles' name. How pitied she 
Agamemnon's wretched fate, and questioned me 
Touching his wife, his childrenl' 

923. $ier^tr lirrlattft; in the veisions of 1779 and 1780 
ly^rc^ Süabcrei'' is added. He thinks that she may have 
been captured by pirates or taken prisoner in war. — lielieit 
^tt^ of. note to l. 869. 

Act III, ScENB 1. 

We must assume that, while Iphigenia withdrew to recover 
her self-possession, Pylades went to his friend to inform 
him of his interview with the priestess and of her deep 
interest in the fate of Agamemnon. It is not clear why 
Orestes appears here without Pylades; in the drama of 
Euripides they appear before the priestess together. Possibly 
Pylades sent out his friend to meet Iphigenia alone in the 
hope that Orestes, as the more unfortunate one, may the 
more effectively work upon her S3rmpathies. However 
this may be, the poet deemed it necessary that Orestes and 
Iphigenia meet alone, so that the recognition seene may 
develop fully and naturally without the help or interference 
of the worldly Pylades. 

926 ff. Pylades informed Iphigenia of the misfortunes and 
suflferings of his friend, and asked her to treat him with 
forbearance (cf. 11. 848-855). She aceordingly addresses 
him with much more sympathy than she did Pylades. — 
beine 93atüie, cf. note to 1. 800. 

927. \^VMXl\\^tvx, viz. more painful than captivity, 
namely death. 

928 £F. ^ie Sreilieit . * . tfi mir ber le^te lichte SebnilMiil 
lU f • )0« It is a common experience that sick people when 
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on the point of death often show a remarkable lucidity of 
spirit, which like the last flickering of light may be regarded 
as 'death's herald'. Cf. Romeo and Jtdiet V, 3, 11. 88-90: 

' How oft when men are at the point of death 
Have they been merryl which their keepers call 
A lightning before death.' 

932. i^r, viz. Orestes and Pylades. 
934-6. nitmätib « • • barf • • • ettrr ^mHjft • • • )rrü|rem Cf . note 
to 1. 606. 
939. ^olgeritt, for 92ad^o(ge¥tn. Cf. note to 1. 161. 

941. ber Ul^tt, 'the lowest'. 

942. lOatergSüer^ formed after the Greek ^eoi iearp£ot, 
'the household gods' which were placed on the hearth as 
Symbols of domestic peace. This hearth was the altar before 
which all membera of the family, including the slaves, assem- 
bled for worship or for any act requiring religious consecra- 
tion. — fireifte^ 'barely touched in passing \ hence who was 
but distantly connected with the family. 

946. bott ^Itmt ^tt, viz. im SSater^aufe. 

948. SKit nttter, fc^üntr ^offtnmg; Iphigenia thinks that 
the two Greek strangers who came to Tauris at the express 
command of Apollo may give her the long-prayed-for oppor- 
tunity of retuming to Greece. 

951. gleit^ einer ^immlif^en; these words indicate the Im- 
pression which the manner and personality of Iphigenia have 
made upon Orestes. Cf. 11. 814 and 1127, and Intr. p. Izxxvii. 

952. ^n foUft mi(^ lernten; note the significant ambiguity 
of this expression by which the poet hints at the coming 
recognition. Cf. also 932 ff. and 941 ff. Iphigenia, feeling 
instinctively drawn to Orestes, is less reserved toward him 
than she was toward Pylades. When the latter in 11. 813 f. 
asked about her descent, she gave him an evasive answer. — 
Je^Of an archaic form for je^t, now used only in poetry. 

956. ftomm em:|ifin||^ in contrast to the loud joy and 
triumph with which the other retuming heroes may have 
been greeted. Cf. 11. 872-4. 

958-964. These lines are wanting in the earlier versions 
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and show unmistakably the influence of classic art upon the 
poet. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixi ff. 

960 ff. The conception here of 01)rmpus as the abode of 
heroes is not antique, for only a few heroes like Hercules, 
Theseus, Castor and PoUux were after death admitted to 
Oljmipus. 

964. For Iphigenia's veneration for her father cf. note to 
IL 401 ff. 

966. I^rotten^ an old weak genit. sing. Cf. note to l. 24. 

967. SSel bir u. [. tu. It is to be noted that, whereas 
Iphigenia tried to conceal her agitation in the presence of 
Pylades (cf. note to 1. 918), she gives füll expression to her 
pain before Orestes. Cf. note to 1. 952. 

968 ff. ZantüU ^Ul, viz. Atreus and Thyestes. The 
simile drawn here is between the dissemination of destnictive 
weeds through the scattering of their seeds and the constant 
propagation of crime in the race of Tantahis through the 
spirit of hate engendered in the family by Atreus and Thyestes. 
In the prose version of 1781 this thought is expressed as 
follows: ^6o f)ahm "Xaniai^ (SnUl ben gfluc^/ flleid^ einem un- 
bertilgbaren Unhaut mit boUer $anb gefat, unb jebem i^er jtinber 
ttneber einen 9Jlörbet gut ttm^m Sßedj>felh)ut etjeugt* For the 
crimes of Atreus and Thyestes and their children cf. Intr. pp. 
xiii-xiv. Cf. also Schiller's Piccolaminif 11. 2452-3. 

970. iofifie ^oit^er; h)üft is used here in the South German 
sense of mibemärtig, ffä^ivi), flarftig. 

972 f. ^eti IHn)ielfinbmt u. f. to., ominous words applying 
not only to Orestes but also to Iphigenia herseif, who will 
soon discover in the stranger she has been commanded to 
sacrifice her own brother. 

977 f. ^08 ^olbe IHttb; these words were added in the 
final Version and refer jbo Iphigenia's last impression of 
Op^tes when she was brought by her mother to Aulis. 
Orestes was then a child in arms. Cf. Eurip. Iph. Taitr., 
1. 834.— üefHmmt M fdattvi M^tt bereinft gu feitu These words 
are not to be interpreted as indicating that Iphigenia ap- 
proves or justifies the practice of revenge. Such an inter- 
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pretation would be inconsistent with her rdigious and moral 
oonvictions. She lefers here merdy to the prevailing \iews 
of her countiymeii according to which the son had to 
avenge the murder iA his father. Cf. note to 1. 710. She 
probably thinks here only of the murder of i£^;isthi]8 by 
OroBteB, for in 1. 998 she implies that she expected Oy- 
tsmneBtra to commit suicide. Cf. note to 11. 1000 £f. 

978 f. Iirir Ht Orcfl lu f. to. She fears that iE^hus, to 
escape the revenge of Orestes, may have slain him. The 
prose Version of 1781 reads: «äSie tft bcd gioften Stammcd le^ 
$flan}e, bm ^rboeftnnten ein auftcimcnbtf ^cf ö^ilic^ Släc^, toie 
tft Orcft bttit Cüc^cdtitStog* entgangen ?" 

980. hH flkmmi 9lr^; Avemus, now called La^ 
ffAvemo, b a snudl lake in Campania in Lower Italy, a few 
miles West of Naples, whose poisonous exhalations made the 
Romans believe that it was the entrance to the infernal 
r^ons. Hence Avemus was used by the Romans to desig- 
nate the lower world. Cf . ^neid VI, 11. 237. ff — fUtiitn, either 
in its general meaning of 'snares' of death, or possibly a 
reference to the manner of Agamemnon's death as described 
by Pylades in 11. 894 ff. For Goethe's preference for Latin 
mythological names cf. note to 1. 40. 

982 ff. For Iphigenia's prayer cf. note to II. 51 ff. 

985. goftfreinülUdl, adverb modif3ring toerhtnben, ' by ties 
of hospitality '. C^. nadjlbaiird^ of 1. 887. 

989-90. Cf. Eurip. Iph. Tawr., 1. 1121 : 

TO de M^T evTvxiav KaKova^ai ^varoU ßapvi altor. 

'But whom ruin, in happiness ambushed, surpriseth, 
Ah, their stroke smitetti keen!' 

992 ff. Another case of stichomythy. Cf . note to 11. 74- 
77. 

996. fofbrr • . • forbtTf for the more regulär twbet • • . noc^ 
Cf. Faust Ft. 1, 1. 2607. Iphigenia means that Clytaemnestra 
is irreparably lost. It is useless for her to hope that her 
mother was saved, or to fear for her f ate, for, as an accomplice 
in the murder of her husband, she was, according to the 
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prevailing view, doomed by the gods. These words are 
uttered by Iphigenia not in a spirit of indifference — which 
would be contrary to her nature — but with a feeling of 
painful resignation. The thought of this line is expressed 
more cleariy in the prose Version of 1781 : „^ fei ben (SJöttetn 
übetloffen. Hoffnung unb gurd^ ^Üft bem SSerbreci^r nid^." 

997. fltt(|, here an adverbial conjunction, denoting that the 
truth of the preceding Statement is admitted, and connecting 
the present sentence with the preceding one. 'And indeed' 
(viz. it is true what you say that she is irreparably lost, for) 
'she departed from the land of hope' (viz. from the earth). 

998. 93ergo6 ftr u. f. tv. Of. the death of Hippodamia 11. 
348 f. Also Jocasta in (Edipua Tyrannus, 11. 1237 fiP.,com- 
mits suicide upon discovering her crime. 

1000 ff. The vague words of the preceding line arouse in her 
the horrible suspicion that Orestes may have killed his 
mother. Thus far the thought never occurred to her. Cf. 
note to 11. 977 f. 

1001. toufenbf&IHg, probably an adverb as is seen from 
the prose Version of 1781: „^te Ungehnfe^cit fd^logt mit taufenb* 
faltigem SSerbad^t mir on bag §au]f)t" However, some commen- 
tators take it as an adj. modifying UngetDt^^eit. Cf. here 
Schiller's Wallensteins Tod, 11. 1473-4. 

1005. Ilonglol-bum^f, 'soundless and dreary\ viz. a realm 
where silence reigns and where therefore the crime of Orestes 
would not be reported. For a similar bold Compound cf. 
trauTignintviUtgen of 1. 552. — §3§Ienrfid| brr 9la^i, viz. Hades, 
which was conceived as a vast cavemous realm in which 
ancient Mother Night dwelt. 

1007. beiu §oIber SRunb; ^olb is used here in its older sense 
of gnäbtg, l^ulbretd^. Cf. note to 1. 951. 

1009 ff. Notice that Orestes takes up the account of the 
fortunes of his family where Pylades broke off, 1. 917. Thus 
from the accounts of Iphigenia, Pylades, and Orestes we get 
a complete Statement of the crimes of the race of Tantalus. 
Cf. note to 11. 858 ff. In the following story of Orestes 
Goethe foUows in the main the EUctra of Sophocles. 
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1011. @(|ioill|er, archaic, here used in the sense of €d^ger, 
though its original sense is that of 6c^nnegett>atet« Cf. Intr. 

p. XV. 

1015 ff. It is to be noted that Orestes says here nothing of 
a command of Apollo to slay his mother.. Cf. note to 1. 710. 

1017 flf. Cf. bere Hyginus, Fable CXIX. 

1020 f. SSoljI mMifSnget fit u. f. tv. Clytsemnestra, fearing 
the revenge of Orestes, was naturally pleased with the news 
of his death. 

1023 ff. Cf. here the Eledra of Sophocles, 11. 1232 ff., and 
the Electra of Euripides, 11. 1066-92. 

1024 f. Cf. 1. 708 and note. According to the foUowing 
account the neglected, embittered, and passionate Electra 
was the real avenger of her father, while Orestes was but her 
tool. Thus the whole family is represented as involved in 
the crime with the exception of Iphigenia. 

1025. in fidj imüd^ebtanni tiior, 'had bumt low', 'had 
been stifled'. 

1028. Supply the article ben before oftgctoafd^cn 53obm; 
be^ ♦ • ♦ 53lute3 depends upon ©pur. — Goethe refers here to 
the superstition that the blood-stains of wantonly murdered 
persons can never be entirely obliterated. 

1029. Cf. the Electra of Euripides, 11. 318-319: 

aißa ö*€Ti it'arpdi.Kard areyai 
/leXav <re<TTfn€V 

'And yet my sire's blood 'neath the roofs, 
A dark clot festers I' 

1032 ff. Cf. the Electra of Sophocles, 11. 185 ff., where Electra 
says: 'Nay, the best part of my life hath passed away 
from me in hopelessness, and I have no strength left; I, 
who am pining away without children, — whom no loving 
Champion shields, — but, like some despised alien, I serve 
in the halls of my father, clad in this mean garb and Standing 
at a meagre board.' Jebb's Transl. Cf. also the Electra of 
Euripides, 11. 60-61. 
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1035 fHef gfiltortmen, a word coined by Goethe and mean- 
ing: )ur Stiefmutter geworbenen ^Olutter.— ber (Bffdjtiiiftfr ioorirten; 
the genit. after tvarten is now poetic, though in older German 
toarten was regularly foUowed by the genit. — ^This line has six 
feet. 

1036-7. These lines were added in Italy. Goethe assumes 
here that Electra gave to Orestes the same dagger with 
which the previous crimes of the family had been committed. 
Fatal weapK>nSy inherited from generation to generation, play 
Trequently a role in ancient and modern dramas. Cf. the 
Phcenissa of Euripides and of Seneca, Cr^billon's Electre 
and Voltaire's Oreste^ and the Schicksalstragödien of Zacha- 
rias Werner, Müllner, and Houwald. The ax with which 
Agamemnon and Cl3rtsemnestra had been slain was to play 
a prominent part in Goethe's proposed drama Iphigenie in 
Delphi. Cf . Appendix. 

1037. A line of six feet. 

1038. This brief Statement of the murder of Cljrtsemnestra 
is very effective. Cf. 11. 967 and 982. As Orestes does not 
feel any pangs of conscience about the murder of iEgisthus, 
the latter is not even mentioned. 

1039. Xa%, poetic for geben. 

1046. ^rr flammt %lt\^, viz. like the pure and steady 
flame at the altar of Diana. 

1050. It is to be noted that Iphigenia does not utter here 
a Single word of condemnation against him. Her question 
here shows the deepest concem and sympathy for bis fate. 
Cf. Intr. p. Ixxxviii. 

1052 ff. The conception here is that the spirit of the mur- 
dered Cl3rtsBmnestra rose from her reeking blood. The 
incomplete verse in 1. 1053, indicating a long pause, well 
expresses the horror of Orestes as the picture rises before 
bis Imagination. The historic presents in the following 
lines show how vividly the phantoms of bis tortured con- 
science now live before him. 

1054. brr 9la^i uralten 3^3d|tmt, viz. the Erinyes or Furies. 
Goethe, following the practice of the Greek poets, purposely 
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avoids mentioning their real names. Cf. note to 1. 564. 
They are called uralte 2:ö(^eT btr !Ra(^ (cf. the Greek NvKrui 
naXaiai nalöei in the Eumenides of iEschylus, 1. 69) be- 
cause they existed long before the Olympian gods, having 
according to some traditions sprung f rom Erebus (darkness) 
and Night. 

1055-6. Lines of four feet and of mixed metre. Line 
1055 consists of three iambics and one anapsest, and 1. 1056 
of one iambic and three anapaests: 



This irregulär metre serves to express the strong mental 
agitation of Orestes. — griori^t like the Latin sacer, 'con- 
secrated' or 'devoted' to your persecution and destruction. 
Also in the Eumenides of iGschylus the ghost of Cl3rtsemnestra 
incites the Furies against Orestes. 

1060. Notice the anapaest in the fifth foot.' 

1061. $rr S^fiffl ittül bir Reiir are here personified and 
conceived as companions of the Furies. 3^f^ ^ ^he 
doubt in the mind of Orestes whether he correctly understood 
what he thought to be the hint of the gods (cf. note to 1. 
710) and therefore whether the commission of the deed was 
necessary and just. Such doubt in the justice of the deed 
gives rise to Sfleue. Cf. jEneid VI, 1. 274: Lvctua et uUrices 
. . . Curae — ^which are also conceived by Virgil as dwelling in 
Orcus. 

1062. fÜ^tttn, one of the chief rivers in the lower world 
(cf. Odyssey X, 1. 513), is here used to designate the lower 
World in general, which, according to the conception of the 
ancients, is permeated with dense vapors. Cf. ^neid VI, 
11. 295 fif. 

1067. 0OttBefStf]t, 'heaven-sown', for all life and the 
blessings of the earth are conceived as Coming from the gods. 

1068. ritt oltrr SIuc^, not found in the earlier versions. 
The Furies belonged to the race of the older divinities (cf. 
note to 1. 1054), and hence in the great battle between the 
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Olympic gods and the Titans (cf. note to 1. 328) they sided 
with the latter. As punishment they were banished by the 
Olympians to Hades, and were allowed to emerge only when 
unnatural crimes were to be avenged. Cf. note to 1. 564. 

1071-72. Cf. 11. 836-855. 

1079. brr Stft grtiio^nt, for the now more usual an Sift 
getDÖ^nt. Orestes is thinking of Pylades. Cf. 11. 762 ff. and 
the Prometheus of iEschylus, 11. 609 ff. 

1080-81. Although Orestes has still no idea of Iphigenia's 
identity, her strong expressions of sympathy for him and 
the house of Agamemnon (cf. note to 1. 1050 and 11. 1071-2 
and 1074-75) make it impossible for him to treat her as a 
stranger. He instinctively feels that a stronger bond exists 
between them. Besides, cimning is as foreign to him as it 
is to Iphigenia. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixxxvii-lxxxviii. 

1081. This line was purposely left unfinished. Orestes 
makes here a long pause before revealing his identity. The 
following confession of Orestes recalls Goethe's frequent 
confessions of his inner life and sufferings to Frau von Stein. 
Cf. here his letter to her of June 5, 1780, and note to 1. 139. 
See also Intr. pp. Ixxix ff. 

1083. @m!t no(| brr ®rubt fi(|; the poet seems to have 
here in mind the picture of a drooping flower. — (Stube, poetic 
for @raBe. 

1087. This impression was perhaps given to him by Iphi- 
genia's words in 11. 941 ff. 

1088. füttt, here in the sense of ^nfd^ilag, $(an. Possibly 
Pylades informed Orestes of his plan to work upon the 
sympathy of Iphigenia and induce her to aid them in their 
flight. Cf. 11. 919 ff. and introductory note to the present 
scene. 

1089. bom fitU; to-day geld is a weak noun. Orestes 
refers here to the rock on which the temple is situated. 
Cf. introductory note to Act. I, Scene 1. He expects to die 
the usual death of strangers captured in Tauris, viz. to be 
sacrificed in the temple and then be hurled down from the 
rock into the sea. This mode of death was probably sug- 
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gested to Goethe by Eurip. Iph. Taur., 1. 626. When Orestes 
asks the priestess what kind of burial should be allotted to 
him, she answers: 

levp iepov eröov x^io'M^ ^' e-upoofcdv fCerpai* 

'A sacred fire within (the temple) and a rocky chasm/ 

Buchheim. 

Some critics (Lewes, Hermann, Stahr, and Paul He3rse) 
regard Iphigenia's conduct here as somewhat cold and un- 
natural. They find it surprising that instead of buTBting 
forth into exultant joy upon discovering that her own 
brother Stands before her, she ofTers a long prayer to the 
gods. But a wild outburst of joy would not have been at 
all in keeping with Goethe's conception of her character. 
Though endowed with the keenest and deepest sensibilities, 
her character and her calling as a priestess have given a 
noble dignity and solemnity to all her actions and utterances. 
To a woman of her deep religious sense it is but natural to 
ofTer first her thanks to the gods whom she has served so 
long in childlike devotion, who have delivered her from 
death, and to whose benevolence she ascribes her present 
good fortune. That passionate outbursts are foreign to her 
nature, we see in her conduct toward Thoas when she is 
commanded by him to reintroduce the human sacrifices, and 
in the manner she receives the terrible news of her father's 
death (11. 880 ff.) and the J03rful Information that Orestes and 
Electra still live (11. 982 ff.). In all these situations she is 
profoundly affected, but her words express everywhere the 
resignation and the dignity of the true priestess. Of. note 
to 1. 918. 

1091. Irhtgf 3Itt(^ u. f. to./ because from the point of view 
of the Greeks such a death would be a violation of the sacred 
rights of hospitality. 

1093. Stage Direction. %x ettifmtt fic^. Some critics 
think that Orestes withdraws here to inform Pylades of his 
resolution to die, and of his wish that the priestess and 
Pylades should devise some means for their own escape 
(cf. 11. 1085 ff.). But it is hardly necessary to assume all 
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this, as his intense suffering at this moment is a sufficient 
cause for his withdrawal. — We must assume a long pause 
after 1. 1093, in which Iphigenia tries to regain her com- 
posure. 

1094 ff. The earlier versions of this famous prayer are 
quite different. The final form is vastly superior in grandeur 
of conception and in artistic execution, and fumishes a 
striking example of the influence which Italian life and art 
exerted upon the poet. Cf. Intr. pp. Ixi ff. The personifica- 
tion of Erfüllung, though it bears some resemblance to the 
Roman Fortuna and Ahundantia, is essentially a new mytho- 
logical creation of Goethe. 

1095. $fd grBgten flStAtti, viz. Zeus. Cf. Jupiter optimus 
maximus. 

1107 f. iontn, here in the sense of h>&l^renb.- Transl. 
'whilst the starry and misty veil of every evening conceals 
from US the view (of to-morrow) '. 

1108 ff. Cf. Taaso, 11. 1074-81; also Hermann und Dorothea, 
V, U. 69-70. 

1115 f. ioif bm ©djattm brd • • • f^rentibed, probably a 
reference to Iliad XXIII, 11. 99 ff., where in a dream Achilles 
sees the spirit of Patroclus, who, however, vanishes when 
Achilles tries to embrace him. 

1116. fitfl, like the Latin inania, fd^tttnl^aft, loefenloS, re- 
ferring to the shades of the lower world. 

1117. brtifocl, possibly a reminiscence of Odyssey XI, 
11. 204 ff., where Odysseus tries in vain three times to 
embrace the shade of his mother in the lower world. Cf. 
also JEnmd VI, 11. 700 ff. 

1118 ff. Orestes has seen the priestess lift up her hands 
in prayer, and believes that she has accepted his advice to 
retum to Greece (cf. 11. 1085 ff.), and now prays to the gods 
to aid them in their flight. He retums to beg her not to 
include him in her prayer, for he feels that his case is hopeless, 
that the Furies will never desist from their pursuit, and that 
therefore it would be a relief to him to die in Tauris. Cf. 
11. 561 ff. 
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1118. A line of six feet. 
1121. Cf. 11. 657 flf. and 780 fif. 

1123. IDHt ni^itn, 'by no means'. He utterly misunder- 
stands her words. 

1125. bfittnt ® girier, her veil or her priestly garment as 
a Symbol of her purity and innocence. He means that even 
if the pure priestess took him under her special protection, 
ehe coiüd not shield him from the Furies. 

1126. ^nJfit^ft, instead of the preterite subjunctive bu 
6&rgeft, to denote the vividness and certainty with which 
Orestes conceives the Situation. — brr immrr f&n^tn, another 
euphemistic name for the Furies. Cf. note to 1. 1054 and 
11. 1160, 1169, etc. 

1129. fljntfnf^ftgnt, an Imitation of the Greek x<x^*^ojtovi 
^Epirvi, 'the Erinyes with brazen feet' (cf. Electra of 
Sophocles, 1. 490). The feet of the Furies are called brazen 
because they are untiring in the pursuit of their victim, and 
frec^ because nothing can deter them. Cf . Braut von Mesaina, 

I. 2415, and note to 1. 564. 

1132. 3§r grftpdjel (BM^ttt; these words, which suggest 
mockery and malice, describe the impression the Furies 
make upon the bewildered mind of Orestes, i^chylus 
represents them as moaning and barking like dogs eager for 
their prey. Cf. the Eumenides, 11. 116 ff. 

1136. @(^Iongen|iliMiter, cf. note to 1. 564; also the Choe- 
phorce of iEschylus, 11. 1048 ff., and the Orestes of Euripides, 

II. 255 ff. 

1141. }tt ttmrr ^offtumg; she implies that she will try to 
save him from death. 

1142-3. In his mental agony Orestes cannot understand 
Iphigenia. The only light of hope for him is the pale gleam 
of the river of death which he se^ through the 'smoke and 
vapor' of the lower world. Cf. note to 11, 1118 ff. 

1143. ^H Xttttnflu\\tB, viz. Acheron. Cf. note to L 1062. 
— jitr gattf, cf. note to 1. 629. 

1144. Cf. Eurip. Iph, Taur., 11. 561 ff. 

1145 ff. In the drama of La Grange-Chancel, Oreste et 
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Pylade III, 6, Orestes also Bays when the name of Iphigenia 
is mentioned: 

'Heureusement pour eile, eile a perdu sa vie/ 

1148-9. The questions of Iphigenia recall to Orestes all 
the memories of his horrible past, so that her words affect 
him like the pursuit of the Furies. This passage seems to 
have been influenced by the Orestes of Euripides, 11. 264-5, 
where Orestes says to Electra: 

jiie^ei' ß% ovaa rdor e/idov ^EptyvooVy 
/ie<rov jLi d;c//aC«5. «5 ßäXjfi e5 Tdprapov 

'Unhand me!— of mine Haunting Fiends thou art — 
Dost grip my waist to hurl me into hell!' 

1151-3. fi(^ bir Xt^itn ihil|Ieit • • * bergltminen; ftd^ bergUmmen 
means here glimmenb ftd^ aufbrennen, glimmenb ftd^ ber^e^ren, 'to 
bum out slowly ' ; betQlimmen is really an intransitive verb, so 
that the reflexive here is very unusual. Grimmas Dict., Vol. 
XII, p. 461, says: >a8 3«^**wrt ift mtranptib, (SJoetl^c \faX in Slnlel^« 
nung an Sßdtter hnefid^bergel^ren %xoax ein S'leflesibum enthndelt, 
boc^ fd^nt bied ol^ne ^{aci^l^mung geblieben gu fein.'' By constantly 
blowing the ashes of oblivion f rom his soul the Furies prevent 
the fire of remorse within him from ever being extinguished. 
For a similar metaphor cf. Goethe's Favst Pt. I, 11. 3803-7. 

1154 ^dQmfi^iorffl» unknown to classical Hades. Cf. 
Goethe's Faust R. II, 11. 7955-6. 

1156. 9iattd|foert, poetic f or Sfläud^ettDert and contrasted with 
§öaenfc^rh)efcl, 1. 1154. 

1162-3. (Borgonr, viz. Medusa, whose head was so fearful 
to behold that whoever looked at it was changed into stone. 
The hero Perseus killed her with averted face, and Athena 
afterward placed the severed head upon her shield to f righten 
her enemies. 

1164 ff. A very important passage. The pure sister, the 
only innocent member of the guilty family, she who above 
all others has the right to condemn Orestes for the murder of 
her mother, forgives him and wishes to save him. In his 
distracted frame of mind he cannot comprehend her thought, 
and least of all the meaning of ber reinen @ci^tt)efteT 6egen^ 
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toort All that he seems to hear and understand are her 
words: toeim bergo^nen ÜJhitterbluteS Stimme, which stir to the 
utmost his pangs of conscience. Cf . Intr. p. Ixxxviii. 

1168. & ruft! ti ntfti t» refera probably to bergo^nen 
üJlutterbluted of 1. 1164. These words of Iphigenia produce 
in him the terrible Illusion that his mother's voice is calling 
him down to Hades. 

1170-71. Cf. Jungfrau v. Orleans, 11. 1799-1800. 

1172. & }figt fic^ u. f. tP. 'It', viz. what I am, your sister, 
' is revealed in your inmost heart '. Iphigenia ascribes his 
terrible agitation to his instinctive feeling that it is his sister 
who is speaking to him. 

1174. 8o||I ^ittiofgl Iphigenia wishes here to embrace 
her brother, but he shrinks from her. W. v. Kaulbach in 
his famous Goethe-Gallerie has represented this Situation. 

1176. SSif bon ihrufoi IBrottÜleib vu f. to. Creüsa was 
the daughter of Creon, king of Corinth. When Jason was 
about to marry her, the abandoned Medea, his first wife, 
through whose help he had brought the Golden Fleece to 
Greece, revenged herseif in a fearful manner. She sent to 
Creüsa a poisoned robe which burst into flames when she 
put it on and destroyed her, her father, and the whole royal 
palace. Both Euripides and the Austrian poet Grillparzer 
have dramatized this theme. 

1178 f. Sie #erfitlel u. f. U). The mention of Creüsa's fatal 
garment recalls to Orestes the death of Hercules. When the 
Centaur Nessus tried to abduct Deianira, the wif e of Hercules, 
he was mortally wounded by the latter. The dying Centaur, 
to avenge himself , gave to Deianira some of his blood, which, 
he assured her, she could always use as a charm for regaining 
the affection of her husband. Deianira, when she was at 
one time tormented by jealous misgivings, sent to Hercules 
a garment which she had anointed with the blood of Nessus. 
When the hero donned the garment, it at once penetrated 
his body. In fearful agony and convinced that eure was 
hopeless, he had himself carried to Mt. CEta, where, at his 
own command, a funeral pyro was erected, upon which he 
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was bumed. Sophocles dramatized this theme in the tragedy 
The Trachinian Women(Ai Tpaxzvtcct), 

1179. ht m\^ btrf(|Iofien, ' wrapped up in myself ', hence 
solitary, cut off from all mankind, like the dying Hercules. 

1182. C I9fe meine S^ti^h viz. her doubts whether he 
is really her brother, because his conduct toward her, after 
she had disclosed to him her identity, naturally fills her with 
surprise and fear. In the prose Version of 1781 this thought 
is more clearly expressed: JBöf* meine 3**>^W ^"^ fli^ "^i^f 
eine treue glücflic^e ©etüi^j^eit." 

1184. ein 9iob' bon f^renb' nnb ©ferner}, well expresses her 
conflicting emotions. She is rejoiced to have found him, 
and grieved at his condition and stränge conduct. 

1185 ff. $limi bem fremben SRonnr u. f. to* She means: 
When you act so like a stranger, I shrink from you with a 
shudder, as I do before all strangers, and yet my innermost 
feeling assures me that you are my brother and irresistibly 
draws me toward you. This passage strongly resembles the 
words of Electra in Gotter's drama Orest und Elektra, IV, 5: 

„2)ein §erj fKegt meinem ju; 
jDein 55Iirf jeugt toibet bt(i^3)u Kft mein 59tuber, bul" 

1188. S^iienl Xtmptl; Lyaeus (Greek Avcno?, 'deliverer 
from care') is an epithet of Dionysos (Bacchus), the 
god of wine, whose priestesses worshipped him in orgies 
and mad revelries. In his bewilderment Orestes mistakes 
the affectionate conduct of Iphigenia for the ravings of a 
Bacchante. 

1189. Unliinb!g-l|eir0f f&nt, 'the sacred unrestrained 
frenzv'. The madness of the Bacchantes in the dissolute 
festivals of Dionysus is called 'sacred' because it was attrib- 
uted to the infiuence of the god himself . 

1192. a)rr (SeHglett, dat. after pd^ öffnet Q. 1191); bem 
Siebften, dat. where in English we should have a possessive 
with ba3 §aupt G- 1193). 

1196. Here she again tries to embrace him. 

1197. bom ^omog; Pamassus is a mountain ränge in 
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Greece about 80 miles northweBt of Athens in ancient Phods 
near Delphi. — bie rto'ge dtrlle, viz. the famous fountain of 
Gastalia on the slope of Mt. Pamaasus, flowing down to 
Delphi. Its watezB were sacred to Apollo and the Muses, and 
were used for the holy rites of the temple. 

1198. ba gslbne Xti, cf. note to 1. 474. 

1199. Idr; we should expect aJÜ after the comparative 
I^Qer, 1. 1196, but Goethe and other writeia frequenüy use 
tote after a comparative. 

1201 ff. Orestes is so overwhelmed by the consciousness 
of his guilt that he is incapable of any other thought than 
that he is condemned by the gods, and utterly unworthy of 
any one's sympathy or affection. He cannot realize the 
Situation, and least of all understand Iphigenia's feelings. 
Therefore, when she finally embraces him, he peisists in 
misinterpreting her conduct Bs an expreesion of unholy love, 
and wams her of the dangers of transgressing the laws of 
the chaste goddess Diana whom she serves. 

1207. boi fdjtne (Bl&d, viz. her love. 

1215. C nelmt iL f. to./ an appeal to the gods, as is seen 
from the first metrical Version of the drama: 

JD ne^mt, i^ ©öttcr, nc^mt 

s^en ^S^n t^m bon btm {tonen Sbtgr 

Cf. note to 11. 51 ff. 

1217. bretfodj, used here as often by Homer and Yirgil 
in an intensive sense. Transl. 'completely '. 

1217 ff. Again Iphigenia tries to make him realize her 
identity and dispel his gloom which borders on insanity. Her 
mirEiculous escape from death in Aulis and her appointment 
as priestess of Diana in Tauris are to her unmistakable signs 
of the beneficent purposes of the gods toward her and Orestes, 
for since she, his sister, is now priestess, she will surely do 
ever3rthing to save him. 

1223 ff. The morbid Orestes cannot grasp the hope implied 
in the last statement of Iphigenia (1. 1222). On the con- 
trary, to him her words mean that he is hopelessly doomed. 
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The fact that she who claims to be bis loving sister is also 
the priestess who haa been commanded to slay him, he regards 
as the surest proof of her identity. He finds in this horrible 
coincidence the most obvious confirmation of the unrelenting 
hatred of the gods against him and bis race. In his pessimism 
he now believes that the angry gods have determmed to 
involve all the members of the house of Atreus m guilt 
and ruin, that they saved his innocent sister from death in 
Aulis and appointed her priestess in Tauris only to compel 
her in that capacity to slay her brother. Here we find the 
climax of his despair. 

1229. Cf. 11. 342-5 and 11. 367-370 and notes. 

1231 ff. He wishes to die childless, fearing that if he had 
children, the wrath of the gods might extend also to them. 
And so he also advises Iphigenia not to love life too much, 
but foUow him to Hades. 

1235. SSie {14 u* f* tv.; {td^ is to be taken with berfd^Ungen 
in the next line. It is an old superstition that dragons were 
engendered in foul swamps and devoured each other. Cf. 
Schiller's ballad: Der Kampf mit dem Drachen, 1. 124. 

1237. bal foütettbf ®t\^U^i, viz. the race of Tantalus. 

1240 ff. 9RU folt^en iBIitfett u. f. h>. Some commentators 
assert that the poet intended to indicate by these words that 
Iphigenia resembled her mother. But this is hardly probable, 
for if such a resemblance existed, it surely would have been 
noticed before by Pylades and Orestes. Moreover, it would 
have constantly recalled to Orestes his past crime after he and 
his sister had retumed to Mycenae, — and this certainly 
could not have been the Intention of the poet. And so it 
is better to assume that there is something in the pitiful 
manner and the look of intense anxiety of Iphigenia which 
suggests to him the appearance of his mother at the time of 
the murder, and recalls to him more \dvidly than ever that 
seene of horror. 

1243 ff. tttttniOfger (Beifit, viz. the spirit of Clytsemnestra. 
Cf . note to 11. 1052 ff.— Gotter's Orest und Elektra IV, 4, may 
have had some infiluence upon this passage. Electra, when 
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about to attack her brother, imagines that ehe is in Hadee 
and exclaims: 




^en ^rtaruSI $ier — ^er tft euer 6iti— man l^ffet 
&\tx tdtiic^, ai9 bort— ^uf ^reuetoonet ^1^ 
mf}\ tud) |ur Seite, ^b, ^tfe^ eud^ botan! 
Rüdt eure )Md)tl fd^nat bie gadeln, ba^ bie {^nfen 
2Bek über »rgo« fprü^nr- 

1244. ^m iheil grfdjldffnt, ' closed in a circle', hence sur- 
rounding me, making my escape impoBsible. In the J^ume- 
nides of ^Eschylus the Furies Surround the temple of Apollo 
where Orestes has sought ref uge. When he is about to leave, 
the shade of Gl3rt9emnestra appears and commands the Furies 
not to relent in their pursuit of Orestes. 

1246. grii|H(|fiett, because a loving and beloved sister is 
compelled to slay her brother. Cf. note to 11. 1223 flf. 

1247. i^ttn, 'their', ref erring to^o^ unb iRad^, which are 
personified. It may, however, refer proleptically to Sd^ftev 
of the next line. 

1248 f. Cf. here the similar words of Orestes in Schlegel's 
drama Geschwister auf Taurien IV, 4: 

»6o war bie ©d^efter mir jur 3Jl&rbertn beftimmt.'' 

1249 ff. Orestes, laboring under the hallucination that 
he is about to be sacrificed by his sister, is on the verge of 
insanity. The only bond between him and reality is Iphigenia. 
When he looks upon her and finds her in tears, a sudden 
feeling of love for her takes possession of him and is strong 
enough to dispel for a moment the dread creations of his 
morbid fancy. He forgets himself and feels the deepest 
pity for her who, he believes, is obliged by the hostile goda 
to slay him. This suddenly awakened love for his pure 
sister who, instead of condemning, pardoned him and treated 
him with the greatest tendemess and compassion, is the 
first Suggestion of his subsequent mfental restoration. — 
SSeinr nic^tl Note here the sudden change of Orestes 
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from intensest excitement to gentle sadness and pity, a 
change peculiar to some forms of insanity. Similar sudden 
changes of mood we find in the insane Gretchen in the 
Prison Scene of FausL Cf. Faust Pt. 1, 11. 4432-40; 4484 flf.; 
4544-62; 4580-95, etc. — ^The words of Orestes here recall a 
similar passage in Gotter's drama. Electra, bidding her 
sister farewell, says, IV, 3: 

„^od) leine 6d^n)eftem Batten 
Byä) fo geliebt, aB tott— (in öegeifierung) ^ !omm/ id^ lomm* tl^t 

6ie rufen,— l^örft bu nid&t? 63 ift ber «Page ed^luj— 
SÖIuttriefenb— fütd^*«!«^/ Jteig' ic^ jum @tebu«— 

(Stnft in bajierer Betdubung an 3pt|ifens önifl.)" 

The relation of Gotter's drama to this scene is fully discussed 
by Morsch: Vorgeschichte von Goethe* s Iphigenie, Viertel- 
Jahrschrift zur Litteraturgeschichte IV, pp. 97-99. Also in 
the Orestes of Euripides we find a passage which bears a 
striking resemblance to the lines of Goethe. Electra, seeing 
the ravings of her brother, bursts into tears. Orestes then 
addresses her as follows (11. 280 ff.) : 

'Sister, why weep'st thou, muffling o'er thine head? 
Ashamed am I to make thee share my woes, 
To aölict a maiden with my malady. 
For mine affliction's sake break not, dear heart/ 

1254. Orestes here believes that his sister is about to slay 
him and that thus by his death he will atone for his crime. 

Scene 2. 

Overcome by his torments of remorse and by the thought 
that his beloved sister is compelled to slay him, Orestes falls 
into a swoon. This swoon saves him from hopeless insanity. 
Gradtially he reco vers from his physical and mental exhanstion, 
his consciousness retiims, and he believes that he is in Hades, 
that he has paid the penalty for matricide by being sacrificed 
by his sister. The discharge of the pangs of remorse in the 
previous scene, and the feeling that he finally atoned for his 
crime, bring to him a spirit of relief , peace, and reconciliation. 
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The feelings of sympathy, love, and foigiveness suggested 
or expressed by Iphigenia in the preceding scene, but rejected 
or distorted by the f renzied mind of Orestes, now assert thdr 
beneficent influence, vaguely at first, but gradually more 
strongly and distinctly, until finally they take füll possession 
of him and rouse him to new and courageous effort. Schiller 
in his review of the drama (1789) expressed himself about 
this scene as follows: „(&\n Btib\iQt\pxäii} folgt, bcuS ctn^tge m 
feiner 9(rt auf bev tragifc^ Sü^ne. @d ift ber le^te SBol^nm 
JDteftd, mit toelc^em avuä) [eine f^urien )>on i^m Slbfc^eb nel^men. 
^tte bie neuere ^ü^ne anä) nur biefeiS einzige ^^ruc^ftüdt auf}u* 
hKifen, fo tonnte fte bamit über bie alte trium))l^ieren. $ier 
l^at bOS ©enie eined ^Did^erd • • • burd^ ben ^^ortfci^itt ber ftttlid^ 
jhiltur unb ben milbem ©eift unfrer 3^^^ unterftü^, bie feinfte, 
ebelfte ^üte moralifd^ SBerfeinerung mit ber fd^dnften 9Iüte ber 
Xt^nft )u bereinigen geteuft • . • ^e nniben ^ffonongen ber 
Seibenfd^ft, bie und bis je^t im Gl^arafter unb in ber Situation bed 
Dreft )un>etten loibrig ergriffen l^aben, Idfen fic^ l^ier mit einer unaud« 
t^rec^Iid^ Slnmut unb 2)elitatef[e in bie fü^efte Harmonie auf, unb 
ber 2e[er glaubt mit Dreften aud ber Üi^Ienben fie^e )u trinlen. @d 
ift ein Sl^^fiumftüd im eigentlid^en h)ie im uneigentlid^en Serftanbe." 

1285. 9{of^ ttnrn! Orestes, thinkmg that he is in Hades, 
imagines that he has already drunk from ' Lethe's stream' 
and asks f or one more cup of the waters, that the last remem- 
brance of life's agony might be 'washed away from his heart '• 
— rrii^f mir; he addresses here some kindly spirit of the 
lower World, not further indicated by the poet. — mtl Stt^fl 
f^lutrn; cf. note to 1. 113 and JEneid VI, 11. 714-5: Lethaei 
ad fluminis undam . . . ohlivia potant. — ^The ancient artists 
represent the Fates (Moipai) as offering to the departed 
spirits, after they had been ferried across by Charon, waters 
from the streams of Lethe. 

1259. füllen Ori^rr, viz. to assuage his pangs of remorse 
which formerly seemed to him a consiuning fire (11. 1154-5) 
or seething streams (1. 1254). — In the Orestes of Euripides 
there is a passage which in thought and sentiment is strikingly 
similar to thb one. When Orestes awakens from a deep 
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sleep into which he feil after the. pursuit of the Furies he 
says, 11. 211 £f.: 

'Dear spell of sleep, assuager of disease, 
How sweet thou cam'st to me in sorest need! 
O sovereign pain-oblivion, ah, how wise 
A Goddess! by the woe-wom how invokedl 
Whence came I hit herward? how found this place? 
For I forget: past thoughts are blotted out.' 

1260. ^amlif bei 2tbtnS, ' convulsions or paroxysms of 
life '. He conceives here his past life as thrown into convulsive 
pains by his heavy misfortunes and thus utterly incapable 
of sound activity. Cf. 11. 571-2. 

1264-5. ©efüQig lagt • • • fti^ • • • loBen; gefällig may have 
here the meaning of freunblic^, gütig, and qualify la^t, or it 
may be taken as modifying ftd^ laben and as meaning nad^ 
Gefallen, fo hne e$ i^m gefäHt. 

1265. brn ttmgetriffenm ®o^n; umgetrieben is used here in 
contrast to diu^t in the preceding line. It may have been 
suggested by the Homeric nXayx^^^^i often applied to 
Od3rsseus. 

1266 CT. These lines seem to have been influenced by a 
passage in Wieland's Alceste^ IV, 2. Admetus, overcome 
by the loss of his wife Alceste, imagines her entering the 
regions of Hades, and describes his vision as follows: 

„D! nad^ Xotm, ©eliebte, 
UnglücHid^e, nac^ loem fte^ji bu fo görtlid^ 
3)t($ um? — 3^ folge btr, id^ tommel — 
3Bel^ mtTl €d^on l^at baS Ufet gegenüber 
6te aufgenommen! Stebretd^ branden fic^ 
^e Sd^tten um fie ber; fie bieten tl^T 
^ud £et^end %\\xi gefüHte Sd^Ien axu" 

®el{f)iel (1- 1266) and ©erüttfi^ (1. 1267) are caused by the 
moving tree-tops (cf . 11. 1-2) in the grove of the temple where 
Orestes now rests. As he believes himself in Hades, these 
mstling Sounds of the trees seem to him like spirit-voices. 

1268. ©ic, viz. bte Sd^atten (1. 1263). 

1270. fl(^ freut; Orestes' vision of the quiet and blissful 
existence of the shades does not agree with Iphigenia's 
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description of the lower worid in U. 111 ff., nor with the 
Homeric account of Hades in the Odyssey XI, 11. 488 ff. Cf. 
note to 1. 112. But the vision of Orestes is not intended 
to present to us the ancient conception of EEades, but to 
suggest Orestes' present fiame of mind. A spirit of peace 
has come upon him and so the life of the shades seems to 
him peacef ul and happy. 

1271 ff. Sie gel» friebliil u. f. to. Schiller in a letter to 
Goethe of May 5, 1802, writes about this passage as foUows: 
^Die @qa^lun0 iNm ben ^t}€^\dftn ©rcueln unb naäfytc ber 
^Ronolog beS Orejtö, too er btcf elbcn ^0iircit Irncbcr in (Sl^tum fricblic^ 
gufammcn {te^t, müffm äSA glDci ft(^ auf etnonber Bqte^atbc 6töde unb 
aß eine aufgelöfte Dtffonan) bor^ü^Iic^ J^erouSge^oben toerben." 

1272. ilnliil, » etnanber a^nlic^, because they are all members 
of the same family. 

1276. Sie ihtiÜen, viz. the sons of Thyestes who were 
seized and slain by Atreus and then eaten by their father. 
Cf. 11. 378 ff. — ^nm ftr^ viz. about Atreus and Thyestes. 

1281 ff. The irregulär animated metre of the following 
lines expresses his joy and hope as he approaches and wel- 
comes his ancestors. Each line has four accented syllables 
of an iambic-anapsestic movement with a csesura after the 
second foot. The metre of the first six lines is as follows: 



etc. 



1285. ^f| Ifii^trr u. f. to., because the shades of the family, 
having drunk from the waters of Lethe, have forgotten the 
sorrows of the upper world; besides, his kindred, being now 
with him, will share whatever bürden he may have to carry. 

1286 ff. Gotter in his drama Orest und Elektra also presents 
a Vision of Orestes in which he believes that he is in Hades 
and sees the shades of ^Egisthus, Clytsemnestra and Agar 
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xnemnon. But in Gotter's conception there is no reconcilia- 
tion in Hades; the anger of ^Egisthus and Clytsemnestra still 
continues there. 

1289. ttttr eimnol, viz. on the day when Agamemnon 
arrived in Mycensß from Troy. At the outbreak of the 
Trojan war Orestes was but an infant. Cf. note to 11. 977 f. 

1 297 f. Sofutig = Sofunggtoort, ' pass-word ', ' signal ' . The 
thought of this passage is more clearly expressed in the 
second prose Version: J&ei^t ü^n h)in!ommenI Sluf @Tben toar*8 
in unferm $aufe ein ®nt^ )um ^b." The meaning is that the 
greeting of welcome has a quite different significance in 
Hades than it had upon earth; In Hades it is sincerely 
meant, whereas upon earth it was always a sign of contem- 
plated murder. 

1301. 3umflltrn, viz. Tantalus. Orestes, who now longs 
to see his whole race united and reconciled in Hades, pain- 
fully notices the absence of Tantalus. 

1307 ff. Transl. ' The gods of supreme power have riveted 
with brazen chains cruei torments upon the hero's breast.' 
This description of the fate of Tantalus does not agree with 
the traditional accounts of his punishment. Cf. Intr. p. xii. 
It rather suggests the punishment of the Titan Typhoeus, 
whom Zeus buried under Mount ^Etna, or the sufferings of 
Prometheus, who for his transgressions against Zeus was 
chained to Mt. Caucasus, where his liver was daily consimied 
by an eagle. — It has seemed surprising to many conmientators 
that in this vision of peace and reconciliation Tantalus 
should be the only one who has not been pardoned by the 
gods. Evers {Goethe^s Iphigenie auf Tauris, p. 53) considers 
this passage the most difficult in the drama. The usual 
explanation of this seemingly discordant element in the 
Vision of Orestes is that Tantalus was the only one of the 
race who had sinned against the gods themselves, whereas the 
crimes of the descendants were committed against men. His 
transgressions being therefore infinitely greater than those of 
his descendants could not be pardoned. Cf. Kuno Fischer: 
Goethes Iphigenie, pp. 29 ff. Such a distinction cannot be 
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defended on moral or religious grounds, for sins against 
men are aUo sins against gods. Moreover, this explanation 
wonld ill accord with the general belief underl3äng the 
drama that the gods are just and beneficent and willingly 
pardon truly penitent sinners. Frick's explanation (cf. 
Wegweiser durch die klassischen Schtddramen Y, 1, p. 381) is 
more plausible, though not convincing. He thinks that 
since Tantalus had sinned against the gods, the gods alone 
can pardon him, but they have not done so because he has 
not yet resigned himself to their will, because he continues to 
bear a grudge against them. — All these interpretations * pro- 
ceed from the assumption that in some way Orestes' vision 
of hannony and peace must be reconciled with the tradi- 
tional sufTerings of Tantalus. But the important question is 
not on what moral and religious grounds the punishment of 
Tantalus might be justified, but why Orestes in his particular 
Situation should suddenly see the vision of the sufiTering 
Tantalus. It is a psychological question and requires a 
psychological explanation. It seems to the editor that the 
poet purposely introduced this discordant element to indicate 
the process of the gradual awakening of Orestes from his 
fanciful vision to the world of reality. Up to 1. 1301 he has 
no sense of reality. The beautiful visions he sees in his 
dream suggest to us merely his changed mental attitude. 
With l. 1301 we note a slow retum to consciousness. He 
expects to see also his revered ancestor Tantalus joined to 
the other members of his reconciled family, but when he b 
unable to find him, the old tradition of the fate of his great 
ancestor suddenly occurs to him, a tradition so deep-rooted 
in all the members of the race that even the pure Iphigenia 
recalls it in a critical moment of her life (cf. 11. 1718 ff.). 
The active fancy of Orestes then constructs the facts of this 
well-known tradition into such a vivid picture that he really 
believes that he sees the sufTerings of his ancestor in Hades. 
Thus the recollection in his dream of the family tradition 

* Evera giveB a short sketch of all the attempted explaoations, pp. 
175 ff. 
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about Tantalus is the fiist slight bond between himself and 
reality. Its sharp contrast to the former vision of peace 
serves as the first Stimulus to bring him back to consciousness. 



SCENE 3. 

1310 ff. Orestes now recognizes Iphigenia and Pylades, who 
are standing before him, but as he still imagines himself in 
Hades, he belle ves that they have'come to join him and the rest 
of the family, and hopes that his other sister, Electra, might 
soon follow them. Fancy and reality are here finely blended, 
which shows that he is recovering consciousness. Note 
that in this speech Orestes continues to use the metre of the 
latter part of the preceding scene. Cf. note to 11. 1281 ff. 

1313. 9ftit fattftrn ^feilrn; according to Greek belief those 
who died a quick and gentle death were supposed to have 
been killed by the arrows of Apollo or Diana, men by those 
of Apollo and women by those of Diana. Cf. the Homeric 
oU dyavmS ßeXeeaaiv in the Odyssey III, 1. 280 and XI, 
11. 172-3. 

1314. He pities Pylades because he fears that his friend, 
though eager to live, was obliged to share his fate. Cf. 
11. 596 ff. 

1315. The first !omm mit seemstobe addressedto Pylades, 
the second to his sister. This is an improvement upon the 
earlier versions, where he addressed both with lommt mit 

1317 ff. This passage shows distinctly the influence of 
Euripides, Iph, Taut., 11. 1398-1402. When the sudden 
appearance of contrary winds prevented the escape of 
Iphigenia and Orestes from Tauris, the priestess offered the 
following prayer to Artemis: 

CO ArfTovi Koptfy 
aSaov U€ Ttjv arfv iepiar npo^^EXXdSa 
€K ßapßäpov yr}i Kai KXonai? avyyvGO^ eficdi, 
{fiiXeii Sä Kai av aar Kaa-iyyTfroVy ^edr 
tfnXetr 8i Kocßi roi)S b^ai/iova<T SÖKei, 
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1653. ®o, viz. ^ng unBcfledt 0- 1652).— Hn Xmllfel yia. 
io solitude, far removed from intercourse with men. 

1654 ff. Cf. with this passage Schiller's Pi4xolomini, IL 
2447-58; also WaUensteins Tod, 11. 77^792. 

1655. btt Imtft H Ottdl, viz. when you come in contact 
with the World. Our severity of judgment is modified by 
OUT experience. — (etnft is used here with the force of a 
future. — ^It is to be noted that Pylades changes his views 
according to circumstances. In 11. 713 ff. and 722 ff., when 
it was necessary to raise the hopes of the depressed Orestes, 
he took the Standpoint of an idealist, but now, when the 
moral scruples of Iphigenia are to be overcome, he uiges 
the practical considerations of a realist. 

1656. ®t\^U^i, viz. ^enfd^gefc^Ied^ 

1658. mit ben ittbern, viz. im 3ufammenleBen mit ben otibem. 

1661-4. A much-quoted passage. 

1663. Man rarely judges his past actions correctly because 
he is apt either to underestimate them, if he sees higher 
tasks before him, or overestimate them, if they seem to 
have been nnusually successful. He cannot appreciate 
his present acts because he cannot see them in their right 
perspective. 

1672. beiti, genit. Cf. note to 1. 810. 

1673. trägt = mit [\d) hingt, 

1674. This line is to be taken in an ethical sense. Iphigenia 
has thus far been unaccustomed to do an3rthing in violation 
of her ideals. 

1680. eime, cf. note to 1. 86. 9ltti -9fh)th)etibi^eit Cf. 
dira necessüas of the Romans and dvdyKrf of Homer. 

1682 f. btm ®Btter feftft u. f. ir. Cf . note to 1. 1647. 

1684. ^ei eio'gett ©c^iiffall unfeeratnf ©i^ioefter* The 
poet conceives here Necessity as the sister of Fate. Both 
are but different words for the same idea, viz. the sequence 
of things according to etemal laws. Necessity is called 
unberatne 6d^h)eftet be« 6d^(ffafö because, as the word 
implies, she has no choice and is therefore inaccessible to 
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advice« which presupposes the possibility of a change of will. 
Cf. here Waüensteins Tod, 11. 183 ff. 

1686. gfüettt, cf. note to 1. 1645.— ^aS mtbre iottgi bu; 
he refers to the directions he gave her iu 11. 1593 ff. 

1688. ^er 9itthm% fi^onff Siegel, viz. the Image of 
Diana. Orestes has already been restored to health (cf. 11. 
1536 ff.) and so only the capture of the Image of Diana is 
needed f or the f ulfillment of the oracle. This capture would 
put, as it were, the final seal upon their safety. 

SCENE 5. 

1691. Binti imb BStiger, cf. note to 1. 21. 

1692. bie ftiUt Hoffnung, fully explained in 11. 1701-2. 
1694 ff. Cf . here the similar passage in Gotter's Oreat und 

Elektra, IV, 5. Orestes in a moment of despair exclaims: 

wStttflol^n tft mein SScttraucn 
auf ©Otter— ^in mein *Kut— ©efd^Ied^ be8 3:anialu8, 
iDebt aud^ auf mit ber gludji ben bu betrtutrfteft? 3Jhi^ 
, M^en, ol^ne €d^ ? Rann vi} il^m nid^ entrinnen, 
tm 6c^al meine« Stamme«?" 

1695. bic8 Qrff^Iedit viz. her own family. 

1696. 9lbami boi^ oDc8 •!» ! ' everything, indeed, abates 

withtime*. 

1701. mit reiner girab rnib reintm gerben; very signifi- 
cant words. Iphigenia firmly believes that the atonement 
and restoration of her family are conditioned by her own 

purity. 

1706. ©Ätertoelt, a word coined by Goethe after the 
analogy of §eimath)elt, ^Kiüwlt. 

1707. tttitüe 9l9t; necessity is so called because it is deaf 
to all appeal, because it is inexorable. Cf. note to 1. 1684. 

1711. mein ®f^idPfiI, seems to refer to her life in Tauris, 
where, protected by the strong band of Thoas, she could 
realize her high Ideals. 

1713. Supply D ba^ of the preceding line before ber 3:itanen. 
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For the attitude of the Titans toward the Ol3nnpian gods 
cf. note to I. 328. 

1716. fEHii ®firr!lattett; the large frieze of the temple of 
Pergamum (excavated 1879-80) represents in high relief the 
victorious battle of the Olympians with the giants, the two 
Chief groups centering about Zeus and Athena. Here 
some of the Titans are actually represented with vultures' 
claws instead of hands. — In this critical moment of her life, 
when the stress of circumstances seems to compel her to 3rield 
to the plans of Pylades, the suspicion occurs to her that the 
gods, whom she has thus far regarded as just and beneficent, 
may be unjust and cruel, that they may wish to force her 
to trickery and deceit, and that her long-cherished belief 
that her personal purity was necessary for the atonement of 
her family may be an idle phantom. This terrible doubt 
arouses in her the fear that she, like her ancestors, may also 
be seized with a spirit of hatred against the gods, and so 
she implores them to help her to preserve her former faith 
in their justice and goodness. Iphigenia passes here through 
a conflict between belief and unbelief. In a note to the 
West-östlicher Divan (Israel in der Wüste) Goethe sa3n3: 
„3^a3 cigentlid^e, etnjtge unb ticfftt ^tma bet 2öeli« unb SRcnfc^ 
gcfd^id^e, bem aße übrigen untetgeorbnct ftnb, bleibt bet ÄonfKft be8 
Unglauben« unb be« ©laubeng."— LI. 1712-17 are lacking in the 
earlier versions. Here we see how Goethe wished in the final 
revision to accentuate the spiritual conflicts of the drama. 

1718 ff. With the doubt that has come upon her there 
slowly emerges from her memory an old song often sung in 
the family of Tantalus, a song which she had heard in her 
childhood and had well-nigh forgotten, — the song of the 
Parcae. This song, called forth with almost psychological 
necessity, powerfully expresses the doubt and gloom that 
have come upon her soul. 

1719. ©ergeffen iotf Wi u. f. n). She forgot it in Tauris, 
where as priestess of Diana she developed a conception 
of the gods directly opposed to the spirit of the old song. 
Cf. 11. 523-27 and 1100 ff. 
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1720. iPorjftt, the Parese (Greek Mdipat), the dark, 
mysterious powers of Fate, daughters of Night. Their names 
were Clotho (spinning one), Lachesis (allotter), and Atropos 
(inevitable). They were very ancient divinities related to 
the race of Titans. Goethe conceives them here as di&- 
approving of the cruel sway of the Olympians and as pitying 
the fate of Tantalus. — grattfnüi» ©Taufen em^jpnbetÄ, bon 
©Taufen erfüllt. The Parcae themselves shuddeied as they 
sang of the punishment of Tantalus. 

1721. bom golbnett ®tit|Ie, viz. at the table of Jupiter. 
Cf. 11. 323 fr. 

1726 ff. The song of the Parese is poetically the grandest 
and most impressive portion of the drama, suggesting in 
form and thought the antique Choral ödes. In its pessi- 
mistic view of the gods it closely resembles Goethe's Prome- 
theus (cf. Intr. p. xliv) and Das Lied des Harfners in Wilhelm 
Meisters Lehrjahre» In the latter we find the foUowing 
f amous lines 

(1^ (the gods) fül^Tt in^ SeBen un^ ^etiir 
yß la^t ben mmen fc^Ibia iDetben, 

inn überlast ü^t tl^n ber $etn; 
2)enn oQe €(^ toc^ r4 auf ^rbern* 

The song is entirely original, although the theme may have 
been suggested to the poet by the following sentence of 
Hyginus {Poet, Astron. II, 15[Sagitta]): lüo tempore Parcts 
feruntur cecinisse fata, ' In the Version of 1779 it was written, 
like the rest of the drama, in prose, but its language was 
so rhjrthmic that Herder could change it into verse without 
altering a single word (cf. Goethe, Werke, XXXIX, p. 554). 
The final revision was worked out with great care, and shows 
in every respect a marked improvement upon all the earlier 
versions. The poem is divided into six stanzas of unequal 
length, the first five of which contain the song of the Parese, 
while the sixth describes the Impression the song produces 
upon the imprisoned Tantalus. All six stanzas must, 
however, be conceived as sung by the nurse. The metrical 
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movement may in general be described as dactylic-trochaic 
with an unaccented syllable at the beginniog of each line. 
The ending is generally feminine, masculine endings occurring 
only in four lines, viz. 11. 1727, 1731, 1760, 1766. The 
scheme of the first stanza is as follows: 

f 

^— '^^ V-X ^^ — Si^ 

i 

\.^ \.^ Si^_ 



It has been suggested that the metre of several of the felk« 
Bongs of Herder's collection may have influenced the metra 
of this Bong, viz. Zanbergespräch Angantyrs und Hervora 
(Herder, Werke, Vol. XXV, pp. 211 ff.), Voluapa (Ibid. pp. 
460 ff.), and Webegesang der Valkyriur (Ibid. 478 ff.). The 
song was very successfully set to music by Johannes 
Brahms (Opus 89). — It treats of the arbitrariness, envy, 
injustice, and the relentless cruelty of the gods as illustrated 
in the case of Tantalus and his descendants. Thus the 
gloomy belief of Iphigenia's ancestors, which now threatena 
to encroach also upon her pure soul, is again presented 
to US with terrible impressiveness. 

1726 ff. Ci. Schiller's bailad Der Ring des Polykrates, which 
also treats of the envy of the gods towards men. 

1734. fbtf Stlippen unh f&otttn, viz. upon the many- 
peaked Olympus rising into the clouds. 

1737 ff. A generalized Statement of the experience of 
Tantalus in Olympus. Cf. 11. 317 ff. 

1739. ®ef(^mS|t unb gefi^Siüiei; notice the alliteration, 
also in 11. 1743, 1747-8 (^crge ju SBcrgen), and 1756. 

1740. nJk^üi^t Xit^tn, viz. of Tartarus. 

1745. 5e|iftt=gcftHc^fcitcn. The happy life of the gods 
Stands here in harsh contrast to the tortures of the Titans 
in Tartarus. 
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1747 f. öom ©erge ju Oergen; cf . note to 1. 460. 

1749 ff. Reference to the punishment of the Titans in 
Tartarus. Cf. note to 1. 328. So when Typhoeus (according 
to others Enceladus), a monster with a hundred fire- 
breathing dragons' heads, rebelled against the Olympians, 
Zeus conquered him with his thunderbolts and hurled him 
to Tartarus or, according to a later tradition, buried him 
beneath Mt. ^tna in Sicily (cf. ^neid III, 11. 578 ff.), whence 
he occasionally still breathes forth fire and flames against 
heaven. 

1752-3. From the celestial heights of the gods ^Etna 
seems an altar upon earth from which the breath of the 
stifled Titans ascends like a light haze of pleasant incense 
from sacrificial offerings. This whole picture suggests cruel 
indifference to the writhings of the buried Titans. 

1754 ff. The gods punish and despise not only those who 
have sinned against them, but their hatred extends also 
to the descendants of the condemned ones — & clear reference 
to the curse of the house of Tantalus. — bir ^errfc^er^ a 
Word which fittingly designates the tyrannical nile of the 
gods. 

1759. ®till rrbenbett SH^^ ^^z- features whose expression 
suggests a silent reproach of the tyranny of the gods. 

1761 ff. The poet conceives here Tantalus as hearing the 
dread song of the Parese in Tartarus and S3anpathizing 
with his descendants. 

1762 ff. CEi ^ox^i ber fBtthmaitt • « • bie Sieber; in prose 
we should say auf bte Sieber. Following the example of 
Klopstock Goethe uses sometimes l^orc^en, benfen, and 
other verbs with the direct object where we should expect 
it to be preceded by some preposition. So we have again 
in 1. 1765 benft Ätnbet unb @nfel. Cf . note to 1. 601. 

1764. bie Sieber, poetic plural instead of the singular sind 
referring to the song of the Parese. 

1766. ff^fiitelt boS §ta0^, because he is amazed and sad 
at thp relentless cruelty and injustice of the gods, who visit 
their hate even upon his descendants. 
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Act V. 

Various reports and rumors of the doings of the Greeks 
have reached Arkas and Thoas. They have a strong suspi- 
cion of the stratagem of Pylades, and the king takes quick 
measures to thwart the escape of the Greeks. The anger 
of Thoas f orebodes the greatest danger f or Iphigenia, GreBtes, 
and Pylades. 

SCENB 1. 

1773. irgettb, f or trgenbhx). 

1774. «die, 'lustration'. Cf. 11. 1430 ff. 

1775. ^er Ijett'ge l^orfouiüi; Iphigenia's pretext is called 
fettig becanse it pertains to religious rites. 

1780-81. )9)erf^imrt feine leirgen ^^iefen u. f. h).; the pioua 
king forbids his soldiers to enter the sacred precincts of the 
temple, but he wishes them Ho set a watchful ambush' about 
the grove to prevent the prisoners from escaping. 

SCENE 2. 

1784. fo Ipettig IjieU, for für fo l^eUig l^telt d. note to 1. 
1459. 

1787 ff. Cf. Odyssey XVII, 11. 322 f. and WaU&nsteins Tod, 
U. 206 ff. 

1791. ber ieirge %x\mx, viz. the fiuy of the Scythians 
against strangers which demanded their sacrifice. 

1793 f. i|r @ef(^i(!; ifcr is emphatic, 'her own good fortnne' 
as contrasted with frembeS ^lut of the next line.— erfomit for 
anerfannt. Cf. note to 1. 54. 

1795-6. Lines of four feet each. 

1797. üerioegnen SBunft^, viz. her desire to retum to 
Greece. By poetic license the indefinite article is here 
omitted. 

1799. ein eigen @(^iiffoI,, viz. ein Don mit unabl^öngigeS 
€d^dfaL 

1800. ^urd^ ®(^mei(^e(ei; in his anger he so calls Iphi- 
genia's kindliness and humanity, but cf. his words in 11. 511 ff. 
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1801. ber, demonstrative, ref erring to ©d^metd^elcL 

1803. ilitier{o^riel üti^mtum, viz. a possession established 

by long custom, one which we no longer fear to lose, 'pre- 

scriptive property*. Cf. Wallensteins Tod, 1. 195, also the 

earlier versions, where the thought is more fiilly expressed. 

SCENE 3. 

1808. She implies that the goddess by requiring the lus- 
tration of the Image before the sacrifice has given Thoas time 
to reconsider his conmmnd. Cf. 11. 1430 ff. 

1811. hn, is emphatic, 'you yourself '. 

1813-14. The thought is here that one half of the curse 
of an evil deed falls upon him who conmiands it, the other 
half upon him who executes it. 

1815. The king keeps himself personally imdefiled as far 
as the iexecution of the deed is concemed. 

1816 ff. Iphigenia compares the arbitrary rule of the 
king with that of Zeus. Just as the Homeric Zeus, the 
'cloud-gatherer' {veKpeXrjyepera), the 'high-thunderirig ' 
god {v^ißpefievTf^), plans death in his dark clouds, while 
his ministers, the lightnings (cf. the Homeric da-TeponrjTTf^, 
' Sender of lightning'), visit destniction upon the poor race 
of mortals, so Thoas unseen gives his cniel conmiands, while 
his willing agents execute them. — ftnnt^^ftnntaud. 

1819-20. The mighty god, indifferent to the terrible 
destniction caused by him, calmly moves on through his 
heights amidst the storm. The spirit of these lines is similar 
to that of the Song of the ParcsB, especially of 11. 1747 ff. 
She still feels the influence of that song. 

1821. Notice the contrast between bie leifgr £i|i|ie and 
ein ioiliiel Sieb* The unusual spirit of Iphigenia's speech 
surprises Thoas, who has so often heard from the priestess 
an entirely different Interpretation of the nature of the gods. — 
The Word 2teb may be here used to designate the solemn 
lofty tone of her speech. 

1822. yii^i ißriefieriti, sc. Hn id^ in btefem Slugenblid \oo id^ mit 
biT \^^äjt, an answer to the taunt implied in bie l^eil'ge £i)?)^e 
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of the preceding line. — tut? Ilgoiiimittinil Xü^Ut; notice the 
irony implied in nur. As a princess of the noblcst house 
of Greece she feels that she has a right to resent the tyran- 
nical commands of the king. 

1824. xa\^, here in the sense of H% ungeftüm. 

1827-8. A famous passage and a favorite thought of Schiller 
and Goethe. That person is most truly free whose moral 
will is in füll accord with the commands of duty. A person 
of such a frame of mind Schiller calls eine fd^&ne Seele. 
Cf. note to 1. 1493. In violation of this principle Thoas 
requires not free but slavish obedience (1* 1829). As a 
despot he commands her to execute an order against which 
her conscience rebels. 

1830. tueber bort, viz. in my parental home. 

1831. mn dt ®efe^, cf. 11. 50&-510. This answer is not 
valid because Thoas himself , under the influence of Iphigenia, 
caused this old law to be abolished. 

1832-3. Cf. here the words of Arkas in 11. 1466 ff. 
1834 ff. ein Slterel u. f. h). The law of hospitality was 
regarded by the Greeks as one of the oldest and most sacred. 
a. Odyssey VI, U. 207 f.: 

npbi ydp Ji6^ eitriv aitavre^ 
^eivoi re nzooxoi re, 
' For all strangers and needy ones belong to Zeus.' 

Zeus was accordingly called ZeuS Sertoi, 'Zeus, the god of 
strangers'. Cf. also Antigonef 11. 450 ff. 

1837. Verse of four feet. The brevity of this sentence is 
emphatic. Notice that Thoas cannot contradict Iphigenia's 
appeal to the ancient law of hospitality. 

1840. Cf. Soph. Electra, 11. 219-20: 

rd de roij SwaroiS 
ovK epiard icXd^eiv. 

'But such strife should not be pushed to a conflict with the 
strong.' Jebb's Transl. 

1841. immerf has here the sense of tmmerl^in, 'never- 
theless\ The prose versions have bod^. 
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1845. Kie me^r, for h)tc feiel mcl^t or um hJte fetel tnel^t.— 
beitti^ *then' or Hherefore'. She contrasts ein bcrfd^loJneS 
^et) (1. 1844) with her own heart, which is open and sympa- 
thetic. 

1850. 'A dizzy horror overwhelmed my soul.' (Miss 
Swanwick's Transl.) — tuirBelntl, here in the sense of fti^n« 
beinb. 

1854. ioei§t eS, viz. my past history. — ^fettnft midj, viz. my 
character and principles. — tmbf for unb bod^. 

1859. @tfintl^ older form of the preterite subj. for the 
now more common ftänbe. 

1861. ^ai; we should expect l^ätte. The indicative is 
nsed here for emphasis, because Iphigenia knows that Orestes 
is actually in Tauris, and because she has füll faith in his 
courage. 

1862. ^e Steinte fdnel IBttfettl, viz. the rights of freedom, of 
self-determination, as opposed to the constraints of barbar- 
ous custom. 

1863-4. el jiemt u. f. h). A very populär quotation. — 
ber i^rimrtt, here sing., as is seen from the earlier versions. 
Cf . note to 1. 24. 

1866. Cf. Iliad VII, 1. 102. 

1867. pit * * . Dering, cf . note to 1. 1459. 

1868-9. Hitf^ o^ne #ilfe u. f. h). The word-arrangement 
is here unusual. We should expect: Slud^ ffai bte 3laim ben 
©d^mad^en nic^ ol^nc §Ufc ßetoff cn. Some conunentators, how- 
ever, take avui} with ben @d^n)ac^. The weak person is not to 
be despised, for nature has provided him too with weapons 
of defense. 

1870. fünfte, here in the sense of 'devices', 'artifices', 
such as are mentioned in the next line. 

1871. Notice that Iphigenia really hints here at the 
various devices which at the Suggestion of Fylades she was 
to use against the king. Cf. 11. 1595 ff. 

1872. ber ©etualtige, here in the sense of ber ©etoaltfame, ber 
®en)alttäti8e, 'the despot'. Cf. note to 1. 336. — fle, viz. bte 
Sift (1. 1870). 
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1874. The positive Statement of the king that he suspects 
her of trickery (1. 1873) stings her. She does not yet know 
how she can save herseif and her brother, but she instinctively 
feels that she cannot practice deception. Thus this line 
marks the tuming-point of her inner stniggles. 

1875. Thoas implies that since Iphigenia herseif hinted 
that she might use cunning against him (1. 1870), she cannot 
lay Claims to purity of soul (1. 1874). 

1877. Hin B3i ürf^icf, viz. the seeming necessity of 
practicing deceit upon the king. The earlier versions have 
here ein bö^ ®ef#)ür.~toia, ' is about to'. 

1880. 3)ie fd^ihtf Ottte u. f* h). Acoording to ancient 
custom suppliants were wont to carry branches of olive or 
laurel wreathed in wool, and place them upon the altar 
of the gods. Cf. (Edipus Tyrannus, 1. 3. Here the request 
itself is conceived as a branch of peace in contrast to 6d^ti)ett 
unb 9Baffe in 1. 1882. 

1883. mdtt gtuirel, viz. the purity of my soul. 

1884-5. Having been miraculously saved by Diana in 
Aulis, she naturally thinks now of invoking the help of the 
goddess, — ^but before doing so she asks herseif whether her 
own moral will is not equal to the present danger. The 
second question suggests the manner in which her inner con- 
flict will be solved. 

1889. Notice the irregulär metre of this line, viz. the ana- 
pflBst in the third foot. It is not due to carelessness, but is 
purposely introduced to indicate the hesitation and mental 
perplexity of Iphigenia. Her first Impulse is to teil the 
truth, but she checks herseif and modifies her Statement 
when she thinks of the danger to which her disdosure might 
expose her brother and Pylades. For Goethe's deviations 
from the regulär metre cf. Fr. Vischer in the Goethe-Jahrbuch 
IV, pp. 13 ff. 

1891 ff. Thoas utterly misunderstands Iphigenia. He has 
no idea of her inner conflicts, and ascribes her confusion and 
excitement to her selfish desire to retum to Greece. Aroused 
by his misinterpretation of her real motives and feeling the 
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unworthiness of deceit, she reeolves to act in accordance 
with her conscience and stake everything upon tnith. Her 
confession is preceded by a series of reflections which she 
addresses more to herseif than to the king and which serve 
to strengthen her in her resolution. 

1893. UnmSglif^el, in the sense of unrndglid^ 6(i^etttetibcd. 
Cf. note to 1. 1510. 

1895-8. A frequently quoted passage. 

1896. 3)eiii immer tuieber^olrtiben Q^^ltx, viz. the rhap- 
sodist who in ancient times wandered from city to city, 
reciting his heroic stories or ballads. Even such a rhapsodist, 
who might be expected to have become indifferent to the 
stories he has so often related, feels himself powerfully 
stirred whenever he comes to the passages of extraordinary 
courage and valor. 

1897. oll, *except'. 

1898 ff. Reference to the adventure of Odysseus and 
Diomede, related in the Iliad X, 11. 503 ff. According to this 
Story Odysseus and Diomede penetrated at night into the 
camp of the Thracian king Rhesus, killed him and stole his 
f amous white steeds. This reference is really an anachronism, 
as Iphigenia cannot be expected to know the various adven- 
tures of the Trojan war. 

1902. Transl.: 'finally hard pressed by those roused from 
their slumber', viz. by the enemy. 

1903. !e|rt, for surüdKc^tt or hnebette^ Cf . note to 1. 54. 
1904 ff. Allusion to the heroic deeds of Theseus, who, 

proceeding from Troezen to Athens, preferred the dangerous 
land joumey to a safe passage by sea, and slew on his way 
several dangerous robbeis and monsteis who infested the 
country. 

1909. i^t9 mtseliimten ffit^iS, viz. her genüeness, her 
right to conquer by spiritual weapons as oppoeed to man's 
physical force. 

1912 f. Hilf ttiib lA u. f. to. She vacillates between con- 
fessing and concealing the truth. 

1916. fUIein m^ leg' i^'i auf bie ihiiel 'I leave it to your 
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decision'. — eud^ refeis to the gods. This sentence is an 
imitation of Iliad XVII, 1. 514: 

aAA.* ^Tot uev ravra ^eav ev yovvao't Ketrat. 
'Yet verily these issues lie in the lap (at the disposal) of the 
gods.' (Lang's Transl.) 

1919. Cf. here the words of Orestes to Iphigenia, 11. 1080-81. 

1928 ff. Notice that Iphigenia's interpretation of the 
oracle of Apollo is as erroneous as that of Pylades. Cf . notes 
to 11. 610 ff. and 722 ff. 

1934. bie ttBerbliebnen, poetic for ülbtiggebHebnetu In this 
moment of intense agitation, when her whole mind is 
centered upon Orestes, she naturally forgets to mention her 
sister Electra, who still lives in Mycenae. Cf. 11. 981-2. 

1936. toenn hu barfft, 'if you can', viz. if your conscience 
permits you to do so. 

1936 ff. Cf. the bitter irony of these lines with Thoas' 
words in 11. 499-501. The rejected and disappointed suitor 
still believes that the proud Greek princess despises him 
because he is a barbarian. 

1938 f. bie ntreitl . • * ni^i ttrtna^, reference to the 
monstrous deed of Atreus related by Iphigenia herseif in 
11. 375 ff. 

1939 ff. For Iphigenia's broad humanity, which distin- 
guishes her from the heroine of Euripides, cf . note to 1. 1524 
and Intr. pp. xcvüi-xcix. The spirit of humanity of this 
drama pervades the writings of the best thinkers and poets 
of the 18th Century. Cf . Lessing's Nathan der Weise and Die 
Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts, Schiller's Don Kariös, Über 
die ästhetische Erziehung des Menschen and Über naive und 
serUinterUdlische Dichtung, Herder's Briefe zur Beförderung 
der Humanität, and above all Goethe's FavM Pt. II, Act. V. 

1941. ^eS SeBntS CueHe, viz. the sound natural instincts 
undefiled by the comiption of the world. This line contains 
a Suggestion of the Rousseauic doctrine of the original 
goodness and purity of man. 

1953 ff. Iphigenia's heroic confession has made such a deep 
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impression upon Thoas that hjs doubts in regard to her 
motives are dispelled, but bis suspicious nature now tums 
against tbe Greeks, who, he believes, bave artfully deceived 
ber. — ffinftlid^ t^i^ttnh, * by ciinning invention'. — ^er Uuf^ 
Serff^lo|nett, 'one who bas been long secluded from tbe 
World', and tberefore wbo is inexperienced and might be 
easily deceived. — ilpre SBüttfi^e^ ' her wishes'. Cf. Eurip. 
Iph. Taur,, 1. 1181. 

1957. Ipbigenia admits that in her inexperience 'she 
could bave been deceived ' by other men, but not by Orestes 
and Pylades. 

1968. Cf. 11. 768 and 1080-81. 

1965. feiner formten, here sing. Cf . note to 1. 24 and 1. 066. 

1968-9. Note that Ipbigenia repeats here almost literally 
her words in 11. 1701-2. Cf. note to 1. 1701. 

1970 ff. a. 11. 293-4. 

1972. laffett, for entlaffett. Cf . note to 1. 64. 

1983 ff. toie bo0 ^eiFge 2\^i ber fHOett C^erfdmiine; the 
pure and gently bmning flame of the sacrifice signified 
that the gods were propitious.— umfronjir refers probably 
to ®nabc. ' Let (thy) mercy, encircled by (my) hymns of 
praise and gratitude and joy, shine upon me like the holy 
light of the gently buming sacrifice. ' Some commentators, 
however, refer umhängt to Dpferflammc. In that case the con- 
ception would be that the gently bimiing sacrificial flame 
calls forth in the pious worshippers h)anns of praise and 
gratitude and joy. 

1986. Cf. 11. 121 and 611 ff. Cf. here also Goethe's letter 
to Frau v. Stein of Jan. (?) 1776 Oetter No. 5 in SchöU's Ed.), 
in which he also calls bis friend Sefänftigetin; also letter of 
Aug. 8, 1776. See Intr. p. liii. 

1989. A frequently quoted line. 

1990. ©e^r Hlel, sc. ÜBerlegung.— folji here in the sense 
of fo(^ mand^al. Thoas is cautious and accustomed to 
weigh all the possible consequences of bis actions. 

1991. A populär Quotation. 
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SCENB 4. 

Iphigenia'8 confession came just in time to avert the 
greatest danger from her brother and her countrymen, for 
the Greeks have been discovered by the Scjrthians, a stmggle 
between them has begun, and the Greeks are in danger of 
being overpowered. Orestes has forced his way to the 
temple to carry off his sbter and the sacred image to the 
ship. 

1993 f. §ülM fit )iurficf, viz. the Scythians. 

1998-9. In the presence of rulers the use of weapons is 

forbidden. Cf. Antonio's words to Duke Alphons: 

• 
JBot Vir «»erbatg tx taum bad nodte Bi^nnL" 

Tasso, 1. 1461. 

2009. It is significant that Orestes does not by word or 
gesture reproach Iphigenia for her conduct. Falsehood is 
as f oreign to him as to his sister. 

2011. lori^e, here in the sense of deJ^otcl^ 

SCENB 5. 

The Scjrthians are victorious. A word from Thoas and 
the Greek ship would be set on fire. But the king, under the 
influence of Iphigenia's confession, commands hostüities to 
cease in order to investigate the affair calmly. It is clear 
that but for the moral heroism of Iphigenia, the Greeks would 
have been inevitably destroyed. 

2016. ^ittipi, in the sense of person. Cf. note to I. 268. 
Pylades surmises that it is the king from the dress and 
bearing of Thoas and the respectf ul manner of Arkas toward 
his master. 

2022. ^tiOftaiib, for 9Baffenftiaftatib. 

/ 
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SCENB 6. 

2035. tiefer, 'of this woman', of Iphigenia. — {Her ift boS 
Sd^tiiert XL f. to. The idea that only the tnie son can wield 
the weapon of his father occuis f requently in poetry. Orestes 
means that he has no other proof of his identity than his 
father's sword, with which he can attest his birth in a duel 
with any wamor in the king's anny. — ^The Greek tragic 
poets do not mention the sword of Agamemnon, but Goethe 
may have derived this motif from the dramas of Voltaire 
and Gotter, where it is often referred to. According to them 
the sword has been placed upon the grave of Agamenmon and 
is shown to Clytsenmestra. So in Voltaire's Oreste, (Euvres, 
Vol. V, p. 126, and in Gotter's Omt und EleJUra, III, 4: 

Jt>tx 9%ing— bu letmeft tl^ HeHeid^— unb btejen 6tal^L 
2)m Agamemnon trug, ald er bir nod^ befo^L" 

In Voltaire's Mirope Orestes is recognized through the 
armor of his father. 

2041 ff. Combats between Champions occur in Homeric 
times, though they were not as common as is here claimed 
by Orestes. So in the third book of the Iliad a contest 
between Menelaus and Alexandros (Paris) is described, and 
in the seventh one between Ajax and Hector. 

2046 ff. The stranger Orestes offers himself heie as the 
Champion of all strangers, in order to establish the rights of 
hospitality in Scythia. He is striving here for the same 
ideals which his sister has sought to introduce into Sc3rthia, 
viz. the abolition of hmnan sacrifices and the recognition of 
the principles of humanity. Li. 2050-57 were added in the 
final Version. 

2048-9. A frequently quoted passage. 

2058 ff. Thoas' readiness to accept the challenge of Orestes 
shows that he believes that Orestes is the genuine son of 
Agamemnon. The manly straightforward becräig of Orestes 
is more convincing to the king than his appeal to the sword 
of Agamemnon. 
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2061 f. bodi {4 ftt^t fenft . . . bem ^einbe, 'I myself will . . . 
take a stand against (or encounter) the eneiny'. 

2068. CEr faDe gleid^; gleid^ is here concessive. Thesentenoe 
is equivalent to toetm er aud^ fäOt, toetmgleid^ er fäUt, or toenn vc 
0(eki^ f oOt 

2072. hux^^ttntinim, for the more usual burd^n)emtenr 
which occurs in the earlier versions, 'spent or passed in weep- 
ing '. The form burd^etoemten is used here probably for the 
sake of metre.— Xag« ttttb Md^itn, for S^agen unb 3laifim, which 
is the reading of the earlier versions. When two words are 
closely united forming one idea, Goethe and other poets 
of the 18th Century occasionally give the inflectional ending 
only to the second word. Cf. Hildebrand's article in the 
Archiv für Litteraturgeachichtef Vol. VIII, pp. 114-115. 

2073. eine ftiüt Seele, designates here the mental condition 
of a person in bereavement who withdraws from the world 
and lives in solitude. This is a great improvement upon the 
earlier versions, which have #retne gro^e Seele ". 

2074 f. bergebenS fti^ sttrüdfjitntfett bangt; m may be taken 
here as a dat. with )urü^)urufen, and Bangt in the sense of ^aqlt, 
[vS} ängftigt. The meaning would then be: ^ie Seele angftigt 
fid^ bat>or, ben f^eunb loergeSen^ ()u) ft^ juTüdjurufen. It is, 
however, also possible to take |i^ as a reflexive with Sangt, 
bangt m^fel^nt fid^, berlangt. In the latter case the sense 
would be: 2He Seele fe^nt pc^ betgeSen« batnad^, ben JJreunb 
^urüdgurufen. 

2076 ff. This passage does not agree with Act II, Scene 2, 
and Act III, Scene 1, where her meetings with Pylades and 
Orestes are represented. In those scenes we do not find any 
careful inquiries of Iphigenia as to the identity of Pylades 
and Orestes. Nor is it possible to assume that Iphigenia 
may have made such inquiries between Acts III and IV, 
for the manner in which Orestes revealed himself to Iphigenia 
in the third act convinced her that he was her brother. 

2082 f. bo8 9Ral ioie bon brei Sternen; this seems to be 
an invention of Goethe, although the idea may have been 
suggested to him by Aristotle's Poetics, chapter 16. There 
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Aiistotle discusses the various extemal means by which 
a recognition may be brought about, and mentions among 
other devices the birthmark of 'stais' which occurs in the 
drama Thyestes of the poet Karkinos. 

2087. birfe ^f^romiite; this second sign of recognition 
was snggested to Goethe by the Electra of Euripides, U. 573 ff., 
where an old man recognizes Orestes by a scar upon his brow 
received from a fall when he and Electra were chasing after 
a fawn in their father's house. Goethe changes here the 
cause of the scar in order to snggest the impetuous character 
of Electra. Cf. 11. 1030 ff., and Odyssey XIX, 11. 386 ff. 

2092. This line was added in the final Version. 

2095. In all the earlier versions a new scene, Scene 7, 
begins with this line, this new scene being occasioned by the 
retum of Pylades and Arkas. (The stage direction at the 
be^nning of this scene reads: ^l^labeS lommi jutüd!; Salb 
nad) il^m S(tla3.) But as these characters play no r61e 
in the final scene, their reappearance is entirely unnecessary, 
and therefore the former division of the scene was abandoned 
in the last Version of the drama. 

2095. ^üif/ conditional subjunctive for the now more 
usual l^5be. 

2104. ^rm goQmnt f^eOe; the earlier versions have: bem 
golbnen SSItt^e, viz. the Golden Fleece carried off from 
Colchis by Jason with the help of Medea. — ^frrbett/ probably 
refers to the famous steeds of the Trojan king Laomedon, 
which he promised to Hercules for destroying a monster. 
When Laomedon refused to fulfiU his promise, Hercules 
proceeded against Troy, stormed the city and siew Laomedon. 
Cf . Iliad V, 11. 638 ff.— fi^Bnttt XBi^tfnt, may refer to the ab- 
duction of Europa, Medea, Ariadne, Helen, etc. 

2105. fie, viz. the Greeks. Since ber ©rieche in 1. 2102 is 
used as a collective noun, the personal pronoim referring to 
it may be in the plural. 

2108. fetntnt, seems to be used here in the sense of 
ecfeimen, ' recognize', as the real meaning of the oracle 
just occurs to him. By making Orestes discover the true 
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meaniDg of the oracle the poet indicates bis superior mental 
cleameßs after his release from the Furies. 

2113 ff. The worda of the oracle were vaguely alluded to 
in 11. 563 ff., 611 ff., 722 ff., and 1928 ff. The poet has pur- 
posely postponed the exact Statement of the oracle mitil the 
inner conflicts of Orestes and Iphigenia have been success- 
fully overcome. Cf. here the words of the oracle in the 
drama of Euripides, 11. 82 ff.: 

eX^oov Se o"' rfpfarrjaa jTflSs rpoxrfXdrov 
ßiavia? äv eXBoifi eii reXoS leovoor r iß^r, 
av 8* eiTtas eX^etv TavpiK^i ja* opovS x^ovoi, 
€y^"'ApT€ßii (Tot (Tvyyovoi ßoauovi ^X^h 
Xafieiv T ayaXßa deaS, o <l>aGiv ev^äde 
eii rovaSe vaovi ovparov neaeiv ano' 
Xaßovra ö' ^ r^;fi'ai<7zi' ^ tvxV *''*'*> 
Kirdwov eKuXjjaayT'y ^A^tfvaioav x^ovi 
öovvai' TO 6' ev^crd)" ovöev eppiförf nepoc 

' To thee I came and asked how I might win 
My whirling madness' goal, my troubles' end, 
Wherein I travailed, roving Hellas through. 
Thou bad'st me go unto the Taurian coasts 
Where Artemb thy sister hath her altars, 
And take the Goddess' Image, which, men say, 
Here feil into this temple out of heaven, 
And, winning it by craft or happy chance. 
All danger braved, to the Athenians' land 
To give it — nought beyond was bidden me.' 

2117. geballte, here in the sense of meinte, im 6imt l^atte. 
In the earlier versions we have: «»unb et Verlangte bic§".— ®ir 
ftrengen Oanbe, refers to her office as priestess of Diana in 
Tauris. Cf. 1. 34. The earlier versions read: „l^na Idft nun* 
mel^r bie alten S3anbe.'' 

2119. ^tt ^eilige; cf. note to 1. 65 and his letter from 
Bologna of Oct. 19, 1786 {Italienische Reise), quoted in Intr. 
p. xliii. 

2120 ff. Cf . introduetory note to Act HI, Scene 2. 
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2126 f. Orestes puisued by the Furies rogarded the gods 
as unjust and revengeful (cf. 11. 707 fif.)> now their purposes 
seem to him 'glorious and beautiful'. 

2127. ffiat, cf. note to 1. 279. 

2127 ff. ®ld4 einem |eirgett IBiOie u. f. to., refers to the 
Palladium of Troy. When King Ilus founded the city of 
Ilium (Troy), he begged Zeus to show him a sign of his favor. 
The next moming he found before his tent the famous 
Palladium, viz. an image of Pallas Athena carved in wood. 
On its possession the fortune and weif are of the city depended, 
so that it had to be carried off by Odysseus and Diomede 
before Troy could be captured by the Greeks. Cf. ^neid 
II, 11. 164 ff. 

2136 ff. Cf. 11. 1610 ff. and 1699-1702. 

2139. Sttone, an anachronism, for with the ancient Greeks 
the sceptre and not the crown was the symbol of royal 
authority. Cf . Iliad II, 11. 101 ff. 

2141. bei nS|ent 9it^iti, refers to his daims upon 
Iphigenia as her brother, which are greater than those of 
Thoas, her benefactor. In the earlier versions Orestes also 
begs Thoas to forgive them their plana of deceit: «Sktgib 
uni unfem Slnfc^Iag/ unfre jtünfte." 

2142-45. These four much-quoted lines tersely express 
the Chief moral idea of the second part of the drama. 

2146. ^ei^ m beitt »ort; cf. note to 1. 294. 

2148 ff. @ie| iml ml Thoas has tumed away from 
Orestes and Iphigenia, showing that he has not yet over- 
come his anger and disappointment. He is willing to let 
them go, but his whole manner shows that he feels the 
ingratitude of Iphigenia. To dispel this silent reproach of 
the king, Iphigenia expresses for the first time with a füll 
heart the profound debt of gratitude she owes to Thoas and 
his people for their {»-otection and loyalty during her long 
stay in Tauris. She now realizes more than ever what strong 
ties bind her to the king and the Sc}rthians, and finds it 
really difficult to part with them. She therefore touchingly 
appeals to Thoas to establish rights of hospitality between 
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the Taurians and the Greeks. Even in distant Mycense 
she wishes to think back of her life in Tauris with giatitude 
and affection. 

2159. 3)en Xm ber ®tiiii«w, viz. the Scythian speech, which 
was generally repulsive to the Greeks. 

2163. felBft, is emphatic. Iphigenia herself, the Greek 
princess, wishes to render such Services to the Sc3rthiaiL 
strangers as were generally performed in Homeric timea 
by handmaids. The manner of entertaining strangers as 
described in this passage is Homeric. Cf. Odyssey 1, 11. 130 ff. 
and XIX, 11. 96 ff. — ^The establishment of the rights of hos- 
pitality between the Greeks and the Scythians marks the 
realization of the humane ideals for which Iphigenia has 
been striving ever sine« she arrived in Tauris. 

2166. gebrti, Optative subjunctive. 

2168. O tortibe bii^ )tt iml ! Cf . 1. 2148 and note. 

2169. l|oIbe8"l^uIbretd^d, freunblic^. 

2174. Sebt too|l I addressed to both Iphigenia and Orestes. 
The king, deeply moved by the tender appeal of Iphigenia, 
lets them go in a spirit of kindness and sad resignation. He 
knows what Iphigenia meant to him, and in allowing her to 
depart he wins a great moral victory over himself. His 
laconic farewell is in entire accordance with his character. 
Schiller in his essay Über die tragische Kunst remarks about 
this ending: „®9 ift eine botgüglid^ €cl^5nl^eit in ber beutfd^ 
S^l^igenia ba^ ber taurifcl^e 5t5mg, ber einzige ber ben Sßünfc^ 
OreftS unb fetner Sd^efter im SS^ege fielet, nie unfre SU^tung 
bcdtett unb und )ule^t noc^ Eiebe abnött(|t'' 
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IPHIGENIE IN DELPHI. 

Goethe intended to write a continuation of Iphigenie auf 
Tauris which was to bear the title of Iphigenie auf Delphos 
(subsequently changed into Iphigenie in Delphi). The plan 
was probably conceived in Weirpar, and Frau v. Stein seems 
to have been acquainted with it. He carried it in his mind 
when he was on his way to Italy, and on Oct. 18, 1786, he 
wrote about it in his diary in Bologna as follows: //$eute 
frül^ l^attc ic^ ba« (31M, Don Gento l^enibcrfal^renb, ghnfd^ ©d^Iaf 
unb Sad^en ben $Ian jut S^i^igenie auf ^el^l^o^ rein ^u finben. @S 
gibt einen fünften 2lft unb eine SBiebeterfennung, bergleid^en nid^ bie'^ 
f otten aufjutoeifen fein. 3^ l^abc f elbft barüber gemeint h)ie ein Äinb, 
unb an ber SBel^anblung foß man, ^offc id^, ba8 2^ramontane erfennen." 
And in the Italienische Reise of Oct. 19, 1786, he sketches the 
action of this proposed drama as follows : 

„Sleftra, in geiDiffet Hoffnung, ba^ Dreft ba8 S3tlb ber laurifd^ 
3)iana nac^ ^tlpf)\ bringen hjerbe, erfd^int in bem ^tmptl be8 21^)011 
unb iüibmet bie graufamc Slft, bie fo toiel Unheil in ?Pelo|)«' §aufe ange* 
rid^tet, als fc^Iiefelid^ 6ül^no^)f er bem (Sötte. 3" ^^^ *^ ^^^ «i"^ 
ber QJried^n unb erjäl^It, hne er Dreft unb ?Pi;Iabe« nad^ ^^auriS begleitet, 
bie beiben gteunbe jum ^obe f ül^ren feigen unb fid^ glüdttid^ gerettet. 3)ic 
Ictbenfd^ftlid^ ©leftra fennt fic^ felbft nid^ unb h)ei^ nid^, ob pe gegen 
®ötter ober 3Jlenfd^en il^re 2öut rid^en foDL 3"^effen jtnb S^i^igenie, 
Dreft unb ?Pt?Iabe3 gleid^aß« ju ^tlp^ angelommen. S^l^igenienS 
Reuige Shil^e tontraftiert gar merftoürbig mit ©leftrenS trbifd^ Seiben« 
fd^ft, aö bie beiben Oeftalten, toed^felfeitig uner!annt, jufammem 
treffen« ^btt entflol^ene (Sried^ erblidt ^t'^id^nien, erlennt bie $riefterin^ 

?03 
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totUift Vie {^eunbe (|eo)>f ert, unb enibcdt cd (Settrou ^fe tft im 
^Begriff, mit bemfdHgen !9etl/ ioek^ {U bem Wiax tmcber entreißt, 
3)[>^tgemen )u emtorben, als eine glüdlit^ SBenbung biefed le^^ fd^ed* 
Ii(^ Übel ton ben ©efd^ftem abkoenbet Sknn biefe 6cem gelingt, 
fo ift nid^ laäft ettooS ©rö^ercd unb 9ll%enbercd auf bem SV^^ter 
gef e^en hxwben." 

After the Iphigenie auf Tauris was finished» the question 
arose in his mind whether it would not be better to work on 
the Ipkigenie in Delphi rather than undertake the revision 
of Tasao (cf. Italienische Reise of Feh. 16, 1787), but for 
reasons unknown to lis the plan was later abandoned. For 
a füll discussion of the subject cf. Scherer: Goethes Iphigenie 
in Ddphi in his Aufsatze über Goethe, pp. 161-175. 
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